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The  University  Record 


Volume  V  JANUARY     IQIQ  Number  i 


THE  BRITISH  EDUCATIONAL 

MISSION 

During  the  Autumn  Quarter  the  British  Educational  Mission  to 
the  United  States,  which  was  sent  by  the  British  government  on  invita- 
tion of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  visited  Chicago.  The  purpose 
of  the  Mission  was  "to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  procuring  closer 
co-operation  between  British  and  American  educational  institutions, 
to  the  end  of  making  increasingly  firm  the  bonds  of  sympathy  and 
understanding  that  now  unite  the  English-speaking  world."  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Mission  were  as  follows:  Dr.  Arthur  Everett  Shipley,  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  master  of  Christ's  College 
and  reader  in  zoology;  Sir  Henry  Miers,  vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester  and  professor  of  crystallography;  the  Rev. 
Edward  Mewburn  Walker,  fellow,  senior  tutor,  and  librarian  of  Queen's 
College,  member  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  Oxford  University;  Sir 
Henry  Jones,  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  University  of  Glasgow; 
Dr.  John  Joly,  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy.  Trinity  College, 
Dublin;  Miss  Caroline  Spurgeon,  professor  of  Enghsh  Uterature,  Bed- 
ford College,  University  of  London;  Miss  Rose  Sidgwick,  lecturer  on 
ancient  history.  University  of  Birmingham.  At  the  request  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  the  American  Council  on  Education 
undertook  all  arrangements  for  the  tour  of  the  Mission.  Of  the  recep- 
tion committee  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root  was  chairman.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  immediately  in  charge  was  President  Donald  J. 
Cowling,  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota.  The  chairman  of 
the  Chicago  committee  was  the  Vice-President  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, James  Rowland  Angell.     The  Mission  arrived  in  Chicago  on  the 
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evening  of  November  7  and  was  escorted  by  members  of  the  University 
to  the  University  Club  and  the  Hotel  La  Salle,  places  which  remained 
headquarters  until  the  Mission  left  the  city  after  visiting  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Northwestern  University,  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  and 
the  meetings  of  the  Association  of  State  Universities.  For  the  women 
of  the  Mission  the  Chicago  College  Club  gave  a  luncheon  on  November 
12.  At  the  same  time  the  University  Club  gave  a  luncheon  for  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Mission. 

The  members  of  the  British  Mission  were  escorted  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  on  Friday  morning,  November  8,  and  were  received  in  the 
President's  office  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  University  and  a  recep- 
tion committee:  Mr.  Ernest  D.  Burton,  chairman,  Mr.  R.  G.  Moulton, 
Mr.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  Mr.  W.  G.  Hale,  and  Miss  Marion  Talbot. 
After  a  brief  conference  the  guests  visited  the  General  Library  and  the 
Classical  and  Geology  Departmental  libraries.  They  then  visited  cer- 
tain laboratories  in  which  they  were  individually  interested.  At  one 
o'clock  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson  entertained  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Mission  at  luncheon.  At  the  same  hour  Dean  Talbot  and  other  v/omen 
of  the  University  Faculties  entertained  the  women  of  the  Mission  at 
Nancy  Foster  Hall.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  theater  of  Ida  Noyes  Hall 
there  was  a  conference.  At  the  tables  in  the  center  of  the  room  were 
Vice-President  Angell,  and  (to  his  right)  Dr.  A.  E.  Shipley,  Sir  Henry 
Jones,  Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  the  Reverend  E.  M.  Walker,  Professor 
Paul  Shorey,  Miss  Rose  Sidgwick,  Professor  E.  D.  Burton,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Payne,  the  Recorder  of  the  University,  Dean  A.  W.  Small,  Professor 
R.  R.  Bensley,  Director  C.  H.  Judd,  Professor  J.  H.  Breasted,  Miss 
Caroline  Spurgeon,  Dean  R.  D.  SaHsbury,  Dr.  John  J.  Joly,  and 
Sir  Henry  Miers.  The  following  is  a  stenographic  record  of  the 
conference : 

Vice-President  Angell:  This  is  an  occasion  which  is  altogether 
unprecedented  in  our  own  history  and,  I  suspect,  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can colleges.  We  have  an  opportunity  of  talking,  in  an  informal  way, 
with  the  representatives  of  the  great  British  universities  who  are  our 
guests  today,  particularly  with  a  view  to  setting  on  foot  such  measures 
as  we  can  intelligently  devise  to  improve  the  intimacy  of  our  relations 
with  one  another,  not  only  as  regards  our  students,  but  as  regards  the 
faculties  of  our  several  institutions.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us,  and 
we  believe  it  has  been  an  expression  of  the  preference  of  our  guests,  that 
in  place  of  the  more  usual  formalities  of  a  state  visit  of  distinguished 
guests,  with  meetings  of  the  public-assemblage  type  and  formal  speeches, 
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we  should  come  together  in  this  informal  way  and  discuss  the  topics  which 
seem  to  us  most  fruitful  for  the  purpose  which  brings  the  Mission  here. 
As  the  result  of  a  conference  of  our  own  Senate,  we  have  ourselves  sug- 
gested a  few  topics  which  seemed,  on  the  whole,  profitable  for  some 
discussion.  We  have  not  designed  to  make  these  topics  in  any  sense 
the  coercive  program  of  the  afternoon,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
our  guests  depart  from  them  at  any  point  they  may  desire.  But  we 
thought  it  might  help  to  expedite  the  program  if  we  kept  these  topics 
in  our  own  mind  and  presented  them  very  briefly,  and,  where  they 
seemed  to  be  particularly  profitable  for  discussion,  called  upon  our 
guests  to  make  such  comment  as  they  cared  to  make  before  going  on  to 
another  subject. 

Topics  Suggested  for  Discussion 

1.  Motives  probably  controlling  tnigration  of  American  students. — There  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  American  students  are  not  likely  to  be  attracted  in  large  numbers 
to  British  universities  for  the  purpose  of  securing  degrees.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
opportunities  for  advanced  study  in  particular  lines  and  with  scholars  of  eminence  are 
certain  to  attract  many.  The  great  libraries  and  other  collections  are  likely  to  be 
peculiarly  tempting.  In  establishing  plans  for  improving  international  educational 
relations  due  weight  should  be  accorded  to  these  circumstances. 

For  the  use  of  students  who  do  desire  to  obtain  British  degrees  there  should  be  an 
unequivocal  interpretation  of  the  relation  between  the  Bachelor's  degree  from  leading 
American  universities  and  the  "pass"  and  "honor"  degrees  of  the  British  universities. 
In  the  case  of  British  students  who  may  be  attracted  to  American  institutions  the  same 
understanding  is  essential.  Possibly  some  central  board  might  be  established  to 
certify  credentials. 

2.  Co-ordination  of  opportunities  afforded  by  British  universities  with  those  of  the 
great  libraries  and  scientific  collections. — At  the  present  time  American  students  are  not 
always  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  great  British  libraries 
and  collections,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility  of  combining  such  opportunities  with 
study  at  British  universities.  If  some  program  involving  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
these  several  agencies  could  be  established  it  would  greatly  enhance  the  attractiveness 
of  study  and  research  in  Great  Britain. 

In  this  connection  attention  may  be  called  to  the  desirability  of  a  larger  degree 
of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  British  libraries  in  the  matter  of  exchanges  and  of  cata- 
loguing systems.  American  libraries  at  present  find  it  appreciably  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  the  British  authorities  in  these  matters  than  with  those  on  the  Continent. 

3.  Provision  for  distinctly  advanced  research. — Consideration  may  properly  be  given 
to  the  wisdom  of  emphasizing  the  establishment  of  highly  paid  fellowships  or  other 
devices  of  this  character  to  enable  young  scholars  who  have  already  proved  their  scien- 
tific productivity  to  spend  a  year  or  more  in  Great  Britain,  studying  wherever  men 
and  materials  are  most  attractive.  This  proposal  would  look  to  the  migration  of  a 
small,  carefully  selected  group  rather  than  to  the  attracting  into  British  institutions  of 
a  larger  number  of  graduate  students  of  the  ordinary  type. 
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4.  Exchange  professorships. — Consideration  should  be  given,  in  the  light  of  past 
experience,  to  the  best  forms  of  exchange  professorships. 

5.  Anglo-American  University  Commission. — It  is  suggested  that  in  the  further- 
ance of  more  intimate  relations  between  the  British  and  American  universities  there 
may  well  be  established  an  Anglo-American  University  Commission,  to  the  end  that 
such  measures  as  are  adopted  may  reflect  the  best  judgment  of  the  educational  authori- 
ties of  the  two  countries  concerned. 

6.  The  relation  of  British  universities  to  American  soldiers  and  sailors  during  the 
period  of  demobilization. — It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  British  universities 
may  put  their  resources  at  the  disposal  of  American  soldiers  and  sailors  during  the 
period  of  demobilization  on  the  lines  already  more  or  less  matured  for  Canadians.  This 
plan  has  very  great  promise,  especially  if  it  be  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
short  courses  which  could  be  attended  by  properly  qualified  men.  The  suggestion 
is  made  that  if  the  plan  be  actually  put  in  operation  a  certain  number  of  American 
instructors,  drawn  from  the  American  Army  and  Navy,  or  from  American  civil  life, 
be  secured  to  assist  in  establishing  the  adjustments.  Such  a  plan  would  not  only 
facihtate  the  fitting  of  the  student  to  the  opportunities  but  would  also  serve  to  familiar- 
ize American  educational  men  with  the  actual  inside  workings  of  British  institutions. 

Two  other  suggestions  are  offered,  which  it  is  not  at  present  perhaps  desirable  to 
discuss  in  detail.  The  one  relates  to  the  necessity  of  bearing  constantly  in  mind  the 
intimate  relationship  of  secondary  to  collegiate  education.  Any  general  program  which 
disregards  this  consideration  is  likely  to  encounter  grave  difficulties.  The  other 
relates  to  the  desirability  of  preparing  a  handbook  for  both  American  and  British 
students,  in  which  is  set  forth  succinctly  but  intelligibly  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  various  British  and  American  institutions. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  our  meeting  has  suggested  that  we  begin 
the  discussion  with  a  very  brief  statement  on  the  part  of  one  or  more 
of  our  own  membership,  and  so  a  few  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
have  been  asked  to  introduce  these  topics,  and  then  they  will  be  thrown 
open  to  general  discussion.  I  should  like  to  have  all  the  members  of 
the  Faculty  who  are  present  appreciate  the  informal  character  of  our 
discussion.  Those  who  have  offered  to  open  the  discussion  have  no 
desire  to  monopolize  the  subject. 

The  order  in  which  the  topics  are  Hsted  is  also  quite  unimportant; 
it  merely  represented  the  order  which  seemed  to  be  convenient.  The 
£rst  of  the  topics  which  we  have  suggested — "Motives  Probably  Con- 
trolling Migration  of  American  Students" — was  to  have  been  presented 
by  Professor  McLaughlin,  who  has  unfortunately  just  had  news  of  the 
loss  of  one  of  his  boys  in  France  and  cannot,  of  course,  be  present. 
Professor  Mathews  has  kindly  consented  to  take  his  place. 

Professor  Mathews:  We  are  likely  to  be  affected,  I  suppose, 
by  the  experience  which  American  students  have  had  in  former  years 
in  going  to  foreign  universities  to  study.  Their  purposes  are,  in  a  way, 
to  be  classified  under  three  general  heads.     In  the  first  place,  men 
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have  gone  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  making  degrees  at  foreign  univer- 
sities. At  the  same  time,  they  have  gone  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing 
certain  distinct,  speciaHzed  studies  and  not  intending  to  make  a  degree. 
And  in  the  third  place,  they  have  gone  for  what  might  be  called  the 
general  humanizing  effect  of  contact  with  the  associations  of  the  academic 
halls  of  the  great  universities  abroad. 

I  should  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  details  governing  the  first 
purpose,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  recognition  of  American  universities 
by  English  universities,  and  the  granting  of  degrees  thereby,  are  pretty 
well  cared  for  in  the  general  plan  which  we  trust  the  distinguished 
visitors  will  unfold  to  us  and  explain.  The  other  matter,  the  desire 
to  pursue  certain  courses  and  not  make  a  degree,  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  of  us,  likely  to  be  the  largest  element  in  the  migration  of  American 
students  to  British  universities,  coupled,  as  of  course  it  will  be,  with  the 
third  motive,  that  of  getting  in  touch  with  a  different  civilization  and 
social  life  for  the  sake  of  the  general  humanizing  effect  of  such  experience. 

I  fancy  that  these  latter  provisions  will  be  more  difficult  to  meet 
than  the  first.  The  building  up  of  a  distinct  curriculum  in  which  the 
end  shall  be  a  degree  is  not  so  very  difficult  an  undertaking.  But  the 
offering  of  opportunities  for  special  research,  which  is  to  be  co-ordinated 
with  and  made  a  part  of  the  course  which  students  are  taking  in  Ameri- 
can universities  is  something  which  will  require  undoubtedly  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  adjustment.  There  is  the  adjustment,  for  instance, 
of  the  matter  of  length  of  courses,  of  the  prerequisites  for  certain  specific 
courses;  there  is  the  difficulty  which  comes  in  all  kinds  of  waste  of  energy 
between  work  in  two  universities.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there 
will  be  a  considerable  number  of  students,  if  the  proper  arrangements 
could  be  made,  who  would  be  ready  to  take  one  year  abroad  toward  a 
Doctor's  degree,  and  that  number  will  be  vastly  larger  than  the  number 
who  would  undertake  to  work  for  a  Doctor's  degree  completely  in  the 
universities  of  Britain.  There  will  be  many  also  who  are  not  interested 
in  laboratory  research,  but  who  are  interested  primarily  in  the  more 
human  and  less  technical  aspects  of  life.  I  cannot  help  feehng  that  in 
that  larger  field  there  will  be  one  of  the  great  services  the  British  uni- 
versities will  be  in  a  position  to  render,  both  to  those  who  study  for  a 
degree  there,  and  to  those  who  wish  to  relate  special  courses  there  to  a 
degree  taken  in  the  United  States. 

Vice-President  Angell:  Dr.  Shipley,  if  you  and  your  colleagues 
will  be  quite  informal  in  commenting  on  these  topics  as  may  seem  to  you 
good,  we  shall  appreciate  it. 
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Dr.  Shipley:  I  don't  want  to  speak  myself  on  No.  i,  except  to  say 
that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  have  opened  our  doors.  They  are 
not  closed  to  you  in  the  way  you  may  think  they  are.  We  have  made 
provisions  which  I  am  sure  will  be  welcome  to  you,  and  in  the  work 
leading  to  a  degree  in  two  years  we  are  prepared  to  recognize  work  of 
one  year  done  in  another  university.  Therefore  work  of  at  least  one 
year  done  in  a  recognized  university  will  count,  and  only  one  year  with 
us  is  necessary  to  lead  to  a  degree. 

I  want  to  widen  No.  2  just  a  httle.  I  quite  agree  that  we  must 
exchange  books  and  publications  of  all  kinds.  Speaking  as  a  zoologist, 
I  want  to  exchange  specimens.  That  may  not  mean  much  to  you,  but 
it  means  a  great  deal  to  the  laboratories.  We  can  send  you  things  of 
no  value-.to  us  but  of  great  value  to  Chicago,  and  you  can  do  the  same; 
and  possibly  we  could  extend  it  to  other  things,  because  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  do  not  allow  the  German  trade  in  mathe- 
matical models  and  such  things  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese, 
and  that  is  what  is  happening.  We  are  not  producing  in  Great  Britain 
much  of  the  material  that  we  want.  We  have  not  even  begun  yet,  and 
I  understand  that  the  Japanese  have.  I  think  that  there  is  some  sort 
of  collusion  between  those  two  countries  to  replace  what  in  future  we 
cannot  get  from  the  Germans.  I  want  also  to  exchange  editorials  with 
the  papers,  but  that,  of  course,  is  not  an  academic  matter. 

I  don't  think  I  will  say  anything  about  No.  3,  although  it  is  very 
much  in  my  heart. 

With  regard  to  exchange  professors,  I  think  that  that  will  more  or 
less  settle  itself.  I  think  that  most  universities  will  say:  "We  would 
like  to  have  a  course  in  such-and-such  a  subject,."  and  will  look  around 
and  do  as  they  have  done  in  the  past  and  arrange  for  the  exchange  of 
professors. 

With  regard  to  the  University  commission,  I  think  that  that  must 
be  international.  Our  mission  is  a  broad  one;  it  is  not  parochial.  We 
want  to  bring  people  together,  and  we  want  to  do  it  through  the  youth, 
because  it  is  the  youth  that  counts,  and  I  think  we  must  not  forget  our 
Allies.  And  here  I  will  say  something  which  I  should  say  under  No. 
6.  If  we  do  anything  to  educate  these  young  officers — and  we  are  doing 
it — we  must  not  forget  the  universities  of  Italy  and  France,  which  have 
a  great  deal  to  teach  us.  I  want  to  take  the  widest  possible  view  of 
these  things,  because  if  we  Allies  can  keep  together  in  peace  as  we  have 
in  war,  there  will  be  no  more  war. 
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We  hope  to  establish  in  England  an  office  which  will  be  able  to 
grapple  with  the  voluminous  literature  that  the  universities  shower 
upon  us.  We  are  traveling  through  this  continent  on  a  roving  com- 
mission, and  we  can  be  traced  by  the  piles  of  literature  we  are  compelled 
by  the  shortage  of  labor  to  leave  behind  us. 

Finally  I  want  to  say  two  or  three  words  because  I  am  extraordinarily 
anxious  to  do  something  about  the  demobilization.  Already  we  are 
receiving  in  England  a  considerable  number  of  gentlemen  whom  we  used 
to  call  colonials,  but  we  now  use  the  longer  expression  "from  His  Maj- 
esty's Dominions  beyond  the  seas,"  which  means  the  same  thing.  We 
have  a  number  of  them  already  studying  with  us.  We  have  prepared 
a  number  of  short  courses  for  officers,  and  we  are  prepared  to  give  after 
a  term  or  two  terms  in  residence,  some  sort  of  certificate  signed  by  the 
instructor.  I  might  remark  that  professors  are  comparatively •  rare  in 
England.  Most  teaching  is  done  by  men  who  have  not  that  title.  I 
think  that  there  are  only  about  forty-five  in  my  university.  The  cer- 
tificates will  be  signed  by  some  accredited  teachers,  and  we  hope  that 
American  universities  will  recognize  them  .toward  degrees. 

We  want  to  get  hold  of  these  boys.  Peace  has  not  come  yet,  in 
spite  of  the  evening  papers,  but  you  won't  want  as  many  of  your  officers 
in  France  as  you  have  now.  Let  them  come  to  some  one  of  our  uni- 
versities for  a  few  months  or  perhaps  years.  The  tragedy  of  these 
boys'  lives,  because  I  know  it  and  have  lived  among  them,  is  that  they 
have  lost  their  education.  Many  of  them  didn't  know  what  education 
was,  and  they  told  me  that  that  was  what  they  felt  most  in  this  war. 
So  I  do  earnestly  hope,  as  I  told  the  war-office  people  in  Washington, 
that  some  provision  will  be  offered  for  your  young  men  to  come,  when- 
ever they  can,  to  all  the  universities  of  the  Allies,  to  get  the  education 
they  seek,  and  I  want  them  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  man  is  whom 
they  want  to  work  under,  because  the  man  is  more  important  than  the 
place. 

\^ice-President  Angell:  Are  there  any  other  comments  anyone 
wishes  to  make? 

Professor  Breasted:  With  regard  to  the  exchange  of  specimens, 
may  I  ask  whether  the  laws  of  the  national  museums  are  such  that 
nothing  can  be  alienated  ?  I  know  it  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  British 
Museum. 

Dr.  Shipley:  They  can't  exchange  a  specimen  which  has  been 
catalogued,  but  if  you  want  a  few  specimens  very  much  and  you  know 
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the  curator,  there  should  be  no  trouble.  We  suffer  a  great  deal  of 
legislation  which  is  quite  out  of  date. 

Dr.  Joly:  With  reference  to  No.  i  and  to  No.  2,  fellowships  are 
referred  to  here.  I  understand  that  your  ideal  fellowship  is  a  means 
of  enabling  a  Senior  student  to  pass  from  one  country  to  another.  Per- 
sonally speaking,  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  if  we  could  induce 
undergraduate  students  to  take  one  of  their  concluding  years  in  the 
other  country  than  to  influence  older  students,  because  my  own  recollec- 
tion of  undergraduate  days  is  that  I  made  far  more  friendships  as  an 
undergraduate  than  I  ever  did  as  an  assistant  teacher.  I  passed  many 
years  of  my  life  as  an  assistant  teacher,  and  there  was  always  a  kind 
of  aloofness  between  me  and  my  students.  And  I  think  it  applies  to 
all,  much  as  we  should  like  to  know  them.  I  would  prefer  then,  if  I 
could,  to  bring  about  an  interchange  of  Junior  students;  I  mean  not  in 
your  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  but  in  your  Junior  and  Senior 
years.  I  think  that  it  would  be  better,  it  would  be  more  efficient,  to 
get  men  of  those  standards  to  come  over.  Therefore  I  should  like  to 
see  fellowships — we  in  England  call  them  exhibitions  or  scholarships, 
which  means  something  less  exalted  than  a  fellowship — I  should  like 
to  see  something  of  that  kind  established,  as  I  think  it  would  do  more 
good. 

In  connection  with  that  the  question  arises,  under  No.  2,  Can 
you  co-ordinate  your  courses  in  the  British  and  American  universities  ? 
Can  you  co-ordinate  your  courses  in  the  two  countries  so  that  a  boy 
could  be  sent  from,  say,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  we  would  be  sure,  in  Dublin,  that  his  studies  were  carried 
on  along  the  same  lines  that  they  had  followed  in  Dublin  ?  There  is 
no  use  in  sending  a  boy  over  and  dislocating  his  university  work  for  a 
year  in  order  that  he  should  obtain  other  benefits.  He  would  return 
and  would  probably  fail  in  his  examinations  when  he  got  back,  and 
nothing  would  be  gained.  He  would  be  put  back  in  his  university 
career.  For  this  reason  I  think  that  it  is  important  that  there  should 
be  some  kind  of  co-ordination — which  is  the  word  used  here — in  the 
courses  of  the  American  and  British  universities. 

Talking  of  Trinity  College  and  the  other  universities  in  Ireland, 
I  may  say  that  in  the  Senior  years  the  courses  are  generally  elective, 
just  as  I  learned  this  morning  that  your  courses  are  here.  That  is  to 
say,  the  student  elects  to  take  whatever  he  likes,  as  long  as  he  confines 
his  work  to  certain  groups  of  studies  so  as  not  to  be  Jack-of-all-trades 
and  master  of  none.     A  boy  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  might  be  study- 
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ing  experimental  sciences  in  his  first  two  years.  He  would  come  over 
here  and  be  placed  in  some  class  among  your  boys,  and  his  educa- 
tion would  be  carried  on  just  as  it  was  in  Dublin.  I  think  that 
might  be  possible,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  members  of  this 
university  as  to  whether  there  is  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  taking 
a  boy  from  one  university  to  another  and  arranging  the  instruction 
so  that  he  would  be  taught  as  he  would  have  been  in  his  own  uni- 
versity. 

That,  I  think,  would  be  most  desirable,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  there  would  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out;  and  if  it 
were  done,  I  would  suggest,  as  I  have  suggested  elsewhere,  that  the 
proper  way  of  raising  money  would  be  to  establish  memorial  fellowships 
or  exhibitions.  There  are  many  who  have  lost  relatives  in  this  war 
and  who  would  gladly  do  anything  they  could  to  render  the  war  of  use 
to  others  in  this  way.  What  we  are  here  for  today  is  to  try  to  make  the 
results  of  this  war  such  that  Americans  will  benefit  forever  after.  That 
is  to  say,  we  shall  secure  an  enduring  peace  through  the  friendships 
between  the  various  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  That  is,  after 
all,  the  end  of  our  mission  here.  In  England  the  public  has  taken  up 
that  idea,  and  we  could  best  contribute  to  carrying  it  into  effect  by 
establishing  fellowships  in  memory  of  dead  relatives — fellowships  which 
would  enable  young  men  to  pass  from  England  to  America,  and  from 
America  to  England.  I  think  it  would  be  practicable,  and  that  is  the 
thought  I  would  Hke  to  contribute  to  this  discussion. 

Just  one  more  word,  under  the  head  of  No.  3,  provision  for  dis- 
tinctly advanced  research.  I  want  to  point  out  that  in  some  of  our 
universities  at  home  we  can  provide  material  for  research  which  would 
surely  be  attractive  to  American  students.  In  Dublin  there  is  a  field 
for  Celtic  and  Welsh  philology  which  I  think  is  unequaled  by  any  other 
place  in  the  world.  Everything  would  be  placed  at  your  disposal. 
Our  libraries  are  full  of  Celtic  hterature  which  has  never  been  explored. 
This  and  the  vast  stores  of  Celtic  literature  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
would  all  be  at  the  disposal  of  your  students. 

Dr.  Walker:  On  No.  i  and  No.  6  I  have  a  few  words  to  say,  chiefly 
on  No.  I.  I  hope  I  shall  be  absolved  of  any  desire  to  speak  of  my  own 
university.  I  simply  want  to  say  that  the  conditions  for  the  exchange 
of  students  differ  in  different  universities.  Therefore  I  think  it  will 
contribute  to  the  discussion  if  I  confine  myself  to  things  I  know.  But 
I  want  you  to  know  that  Oxford  is  not  the  only  university  which  has 
instituted  the  new  degree.     It   has   been   instituted   in  some  of  the 
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northern  universities  as  well.  What  I  would  like  to  point  out,  in  the  first 
place,  is  this,  that  what  we  have  done  at  Oxford — and  we  did  it  a  year 
and  a  half  ago — was  not  merely  to  institute  a  new  degree  to  be  given 
under  certain  conditions.  We  have  done  that,  but  we  have  done  some- 
thing much  more  important.  We  have  placed  on  an  entirely  new 
footing  the  whole  organization  of  research  work — the  whole  system  of 
research  work  in  the  university.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  opportunities  for  research  did  not  exist  before. 
What  I  mean  is  this:  the  whole  system  is  now  properly  co-ordinated 
and  properly  organized,  and  a  small  committee  has  been  appointed 
whose  function  it  is  to  co-operate  with  the  various  faculties  in  the 
university  for  this  very  purpose. 

W^hen  the  war  is  over,  a  program  of  studies  will  be  issued.  The 
American  student  who  thinks  of  coming  to  Oxford  and  wishes  to  know 
whether  a  particular  professor  is  lecturing  during  the  current  year  and 
what  he  is  giving,  what  facilities  exist,  the  facilities  of  teaching,  of 
supervision,  of  libraries,  to  whom  he  should  apply  to  secure  admission, 
etc.,  will  find  all  that  put  into  a  form  which  can  be  mastered  by  an 
intelligent  student  in  half  an  hour. 

This  organization  of  research  work  means  that  the  younger  students 
are  going  to  devote  a  great  deal  more  time  and  energy  to  a  particular 
form  of  work.  With  regard  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  it 
is  normally  a  three  years'  course,  but  the  American  student  who  pro- 
duces evidence  that  he  has  done  a  year's  work  at  an  American  university 
will  be  excused  one  year;  and  in  any  case,  although  the  period  is  between 
two  and  three  years,  one  of  those  three  years  can  be  spent  at  another 
university.  He  can  spend  that  in  London  or  Paris  or  elsewhere.  The 
only  two  conditions  required  are  that  he  must  have  graduated  at  an 
approved  American  university  and  must  produce  satisfactory  evidence 
from  the  professor  under  whom  he  studied  that  he  is  properly  quahfied 
for  the  work. 

There  are  students  of  one  class  from  America  who  are  likely  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  course,  and  they  are  the  Rhodes  Scholarship 
men,  because  they  will  have  ample  time  to  take  this  three  years'  course. 
But  of  course  we  have  always  believed  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
students  coming  to  Oxford  for  research  work  will  not  come  for  two  or 
three  years.  They  will  not  wish  to  take  our  degree,  but  will  want  to 
take  the  degree  of  their  own  university.  WTiat  we  have  contemplated 
is  that  there  might  be  certain  students  who  might  wish  to  come  for  one 
year.     Now  I  don't  think  it  will  be  likely  that  there  will  ever  be  a  very 
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large  number  of  American  students  who  will  come  to  an  English  uni- 
versity with  a  view  to  taking  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  or  Doctor 
of  Laws,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  because  I  assume  that  the  stand- 
ard of  the  degree  is  going  to  be  a  very  high  one. 

What  is  expected  is  research  work,  and  research  work  of  a  high  order. 
It  is  most  decidedly  not  going  to  be  a  cheap  degree.  You  have  to 
consider,  not  how  many  students  there  are  from  America  who  could 
attain  that  standard,  but  how  many  students  there  are  from  America 
who  can  afford  to  come  to  English  universities  for  two  or  three  years. 
We  have  purposely  constructed  our  system  in  such  a  way  that  the 
student  who  wishes  to  com.e  for  one  year  will  get  good  advantages. 
He  will  get  a  certificate  from  the  university,  that  he  attended  for  one 
year  and  attained  a  certain  standard,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  that 
certificate  may  be  accepted  by  the  American  universities  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  year's  graduate  work  at  home. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  a  large  number  of  American 
students  who  might  wish  to  come  to  a  British  university  for  one  year. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  student  who  is  studying  English  hterature  in  a 
graduate  school  here.  He  might  wish  to  come  to  an  English  university 
for  a  year,  in  order  that  he  might  know  England  and  learn  to  understand 
the  background  of  English  Hterature,  or  get  in  touch  with  the  books  on 
the  subject,  or  study  some  particular  feature.  And  that  applies  to  a 
number  of  subjects.  It  is  part  of  our  business  to  consider  the  facts  in 
this  question  and  not  merely  indulge  in  optimistic  views,  if  our  object 
is  to  bring  together  .students  from  the  two  countries.  I  think  that  there 
are  likely  to  be,  after  the  war,  a  very  considerable  number  of  English 
students  who  will  wish  to  come  to  American  universities,  but  I  think 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  number  who  wish  to  come  to  American 
universities  for  a  year  will  be  much  larger  than  those  who  wish  to  come 
for  three  years.  It  will  apply  both  ways.  Therefore,  if  there  is  to  be 
considerable  exchange  of  students  we  must  not  limit  ourselves  to  those 
who  come  either  to  England  or  to  America  to  take  the  Doctor's  degree. 
They  will  be  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  number  who  will  come. 
But  what  I  should  wish  you  more  clearly  to  understand  is  that  that 
has  been  taken  into  account  in  our  new  system.  All  we  have  done  to 
organize  research  will  be  at  the  command  of  the  student  who  comes  for 
one  year  as  much  as  of  the  student  who  comes  for  three,  and  the  student 
who  comes  for  one  year  will  get  recognition,  different  in  kind  from  the 
one  who  comes  for  three  years,  but  recognition,  and  I  hope  that  our 
certificate  will  be  honored  by  your  universities. 
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With  regard  to  No.  6,  I  think  that  it  must  be  evident  to  everybody 
that  nothing  can  be  more  important  than  that  our  students  and  yours, 
who  during  the  war  have  fought  side  by  side — for  in  many  regiments 
they  have  been  actually  fighting  side  by  side  and  have  shared  together 
all  that  this  war  means — should,  after  demobilization,  share  the  students' 
life  in  common.  And  I  assure  you  that  in  English  universities  every 
possible  opportunity  will  be  given  to  American  students  who,  after 
demobilization,  wish  to  come  to  an  English  university.  In  the  case 
of  my  own  university  an  American  student  who  had  passed  three  years 
in  an  American  university  and  served  a  year  in  the  American  Army, 
if  he  could  come  to  Oxford  and  enter  for  a  year,  would  find  himself  quali- 
fied for  a  degree. 

Professor  Small:  It  seems  to  me  that  what  Dr.  Walker  has  said 
should  be  supplemented  by  one  point  which  has  come  within  my  own 
observation,  relative  to  the  small  number  of  men  who  could  be  expected 
to  go  to  Europe — England  especially — for  a  Doctor's  degree.  It  has 
been  distinctly  recognized  in  this  country  that  since  the  founding  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1876  the  value  of  a  European  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  to  an  American  student  has  fallen  relatively  very 
rapidly,  and  within  fifteen  years  I  think  that  it  has  become  the  general 
judgment  of  men  in  departments  with  which  I  am  particularly  acquainted 
— arts  and  literature — that  the  possession  of  a  Doctor's  degree  from  a 
European  university,  which  has  usually  meant  a  German  university, 
has  not  been  of  itself  an  advantage.  The  American  student  who  goes 
abroad  and  takes  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  expects  to  teach. 
The  modus  operandi  of  getting  a  place  to  teach  is,  in  a  word,  that  the 
president  of  the  institution  which  has  a  vacancy  to  fill  applies  to  some 
man  whom  he  knows  or  whom  some  member  of  his  faculty  knows,  in 
some  university  conferring  the  degree,  to  find  out  not  merely  the  aca- 
demic qualities  of  the  candidate  but  the  personal  equation  also,  and  it 
has  come  to  be  a  fact  that  our  American  colleges  will  hardly  accept  a 
man  as  an  instructor  on  the  basis  of  a  Ph.D.  degree  unless  there  is  a 
sponsor  who  can  give  testimony  by  which  the  personal  value  can  be 
equated. 

Thus,  while  we  must  be  impressed  by  the  liberality,  the  hospitality, 
of  these  plans,  they  seem  to  be  likely  to  appeal  to  us  in  the  particular 
that  Dr.  Walker  has  emphasized,  namely,  the  opportunity  to  take  one 
year  -of  that  hospitality,  or  at  the  most  two ;  but  the  undesirability, 
unless  circumstances  change  very  greatly,  of  taking  three  years  abroad 
for  the  Doctor's  degree  is  evident. 
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Miss  Spurgeon:  I  understand  that  you  have  a  very  large  number 
of  women  in  this  university,  and  their  problems  are  slightly  different. 
In  the  first  place,  as  Dr.  Joly  has  emphasized,  young  men  in  their  third 
and  fourth  years  especially  might  come  with  advantage  to  a  United 
States  university,  I  think.  As  regards  women,  I  think  that  my  colleague 
and  myself  have  come  to  the  conclusion  generally  agreed  to  by  women 
teachers  in  the  states,  that  for  women  it  would  be  very  much  better 
for  the  exchange  to  take  place  in  their  graduate  work.  We  think  that 
then  they  would  be  better  fitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  exchange  and 
would  benefit  in  many  ways,  and  we  would  like  to  see  every  facihty 
provided  for  that  exchange  for  women. 

With  regard  to  No.  i ,  the  motives  controlling  the  migration  of  Amer- 
ican students,  that  has  already  been  dealt  with  by  several  of  the  speakers. 
Dr.  Walker  took  advantage  of  the  illustration  I  had  in  mind.  If  you 
are  studying  English  literature,  you  will  naturally  benefit  from  studying 
its  background  and  its  home — England.  Take  an  American  woman 
student,  for  instance,  who  is  studying  English  literature.  One  can  see 
at  once  what  an  immense  advantage  it  would  be  to  come  over  to  a 
university  such  as  that  in  which  I  teach — London — and  study  under  a 
professor  of  such  world-wide  fame  as  Professor  Kerr. 

There  is  a  difficulty,  and  perhaps  a  special  difficulty,  with  regard  to 
women,  which  is  raised  under  No.  3 — provision  for  distinctly  advanced 
research.  These  graduate  students  come.  The  exchange  takes  place 
on  two  sides.  If  it  is  to  be  in  any  numbers  and  is  to  take  place  regularly 
and  easily,  there  must  be  a  substantial  backing  of  finance.  We  must 
have  a  system  of  scholarships,  and  that  is  one  of  the  problems  to  which 
we  must  devote  ourselves.  In  England  it  is  a  real  problem.  Many 
women  students,  and  men  too,  could  not  afford  out  of  their  own  incomes 
to  make  the  journey  and  provide  their  living  at  their  own  expense. 
I  think  that  American  students  think  less  of  the  journey  to  England 
than  we  do  of  that  to  the  United  States,  because  they  are  becoming  more 
accustomed  to  it,  but  we  would  like  to  see  the  flow  becoming  larger. 
I  hope  that  we  may  get  help,  both  from  the  state  and  from  private 
endowment. 

With  regard  to  the  exchange  professorships,  that,  I  think,  is  very 
important.  You  have  had  it  in  connection  with  France  and  Germany, 
and  we  would  Uke  to  have  it  estabUshed  in  connection  with  England. 
It  has  never  been  the  practice,  or  very  rarely — I  know  of  only  one  such 
case — to  have  an  exchange  of  women  professors.  I  am  sure  that  we 
would  welcome  the  exchange,  and  also  we  would  like  to  see  an  exchange 
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of  junior  teachers  as  well  as  of  senior  teachers.  Here  again  it  is  a 
question  of  finance,  whereby  the  college  concerned  could  pay  the  junior 
teacher's  salary,  and  possibly  also  the  cost  of  the  journey,  for  a  year's 
residence  in  another  university.  The  idea  would  not  be  to  replace 
another  teacher  on  the  system  of  exchange,  but  to  come  as  an  additional 
member  of  the  faculty,  to  learn  and  assimilate  the  life  of  the  college, 
and  to  give  lectures  on  the  subject  he  or  she  is  a  specialist  in.  We  think, 
some  of  us,  that  that  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  on  both  sides. 

With  regard  to  the  opportunities  and  the  openings  for  women — 
the  degrees  that  are  open  to  women  in  England — it  practically  amounts 
to  this,  that  in  all  the  provincial  universities  the  Ph.D.  degree  is,  or  is 
about  to  be,  thrown  open  to  women,  and  I  think  that  in  London  it  will 
very  soon  follow  that  a  woman  will  be  able  to  come  over  and  work  for 
her  Ph.D. 

Vice-President  An  cell:  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  comment 
on  Nos.  2  and  3.  Perhaps  if  Mr.  Burton  would  present  some  of  the 
points  the  Senate  discussed  the  other  day,  it  would  be  of  interest. 

Professor  Burton:  I  feel  some  hesitation  in  speaking  on  this 
topic  for  two  reasons.  Although  I  have  been  in  England  several  times, 
it  is  a  number  of  years  since  I  was  last  there.  Conditions  may  have 
changed  since  my  last  visit.  Possibly  what  I  may  say  may  seem  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  criticism,  which  I  would  rather  not  offer.  We  on  this 
side  recognize  very  fully  how  rich  the  collections  of  Great  Britain  are, 
in  the  matter  of  both  libraries  and  scientific  material,  and  most  of  our 
universities  do  not  hope  in  the  very  near  future  to  equal  these  collec- 
tions in  richness  and  value.  But  we  have  an  impression  that  possibly 
these  collections  have  not  been  made  quite  as  easily  accessible  to  the 
ordinary  student — I  mean  by  that  the  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree 
— as  would  be  desirable  if  there  is  to  be  such  a  migration  of  American 
students  to  English  universities  as  is  under  consideration. 

I  remember  an  incident  of  some  years  ago  which  could  not  happen, 
of  course,  in  Great  Britain.  It  illustrates  the  extreme  difference  between 
Continental  and  American  universities  in  one  small  matter.  Applying 
to  the  library  for  a  certain  book,  I  was  told  that  I  might  leave  my 
application  for  the  book  today  and  would  get  the  book  tomorrow. 
Now  here  in  this  university  the  order  is  that  a  book  shall  be  delivered 
within  five  minutes  of  the  time  when  it  is  called  for.  That  is  a  very 
trifling  matter,  and  yet  if  a  student  is  diligently  at  work  on  a  problem 
and  needs  a  book,  it  is  often  a  very  serious  thing  to  have  to  wait 
twenty-four  hours. 
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We  have  the  impression  also,  and  it  is  merely  an  impression,  that 
it  would  be  advantageous  if  more  students  could  be  given  access  to  the 
shelves — not  only  allowed  to  consult  the  catalogue  but  allowed  to  see 
the  whole  collection  of  books  on  the  subject.  I  know  there  are  dis- 
advantages. I  constantly  meet  them.  We  admit  a  limited  number  of 
students  to  the  shelves,  and  some  books  are  displaced,  and  there  is  delay 
in  finding  them,  but  it  is  our  belief  that  the  advantages  of  consulting 
the  books  as  they  stand  on  the  shelves  and  learning  of  books  one  did 
not  know  of  before  are  advantages  for  which  it  is  worth  while  to  pay 
a  price. 

Then  we  have  the  impression  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  one 
studying  in  a  given  university  city  should  be  able  as  far  as  possible  to 
get  access  to  the  whole  resources  of  that  city  without  having  to  visit 
all  the  libraries;  for  instance,  in  Oxford,  to  go  to  one  central  point  and 
learn  the  possessions  of  all  the  university  libraries.  That  is  a  matter 
of  very  great  economy  of  time  and  so  of  advantage  to  the  student. 
And  not  only  so,  but  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  it  were  possible  for  the 
student  in  some  way  to  be  able  to  obtain  books  for  study  which  are 
not  in  that  university  at  all. 

A  student  in  this  university — and  it  would  be  true  of  any  other 
American  university — can,  of  course,  make  use  of  any  book  of  any 
library  of  the  university;  but  he  can  also  obtain  a  book  from  any 
university  library  elsewhere,  only  in  the  latter  case  it  takes  a  little 
longer.  We  are  constantly  receiving  for  our  own  investigations  books 
from  Harvard  and  sending  books  to  Harvard,  and  we  wonder  if  it  is 
impossible  to  think  that  some  such  system  might  be  evolved  for 
exchanging  books  between  English  universities. 

Now,  with  regard  to  a  subject  about  which  I  know  very  little 
except  through  my  colleagues — for  how  is  it  possible  for  an  American 
student  who  will  be  in  England  for  only  a  year  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
resources  of  that  great  city  in  the  matter  of  libraries,  or  in  the  matter 
of  scientific  material  ?  Are  the  doors  open  to  him,  and  how  are  those 
doors  opened  that  he  may  obtain  information  ?  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  some  day  there  will  be  a  clearing  house  or  a  central  bureau 
in  which  one  will  be  able  to  ascertain  in  a  general  way  what  is  to  be 
secured  in  all  the  libraries  and  universities?  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  should  be  a  complete  catalogue,  but  a  complete  list  of 
museums  and  libraries,  with  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  collec- 
tions and  the  specific  value  of  them,  and,  so  far  as  printed  catalogues 
have  been  issued,  these  also. 
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One  wonders  whether  some  day  it  might  not  be  possible  that  there 
should  be  telephone  connection  by  which  one  who  had  learned  where 
the  richest  collection  in  a  particular  field  was  might  ascertain  by  tele- 
phone whether  a  given  book  on  that  specialty  was  obtainable. 

Perhaps  these  are  trifling  things,  but  they  present  themselves  to 
us  as  means  by  which  the  American  student  who  has  not  yet  attained 
eminence  and  therefore  cannot  claim  admission  to  these  various  collec- 
tions on  his  personal  reputation,  and  who  comes  to  England  for  only  a 
year,  may  speedily  get  in  touch  with  the  material  and  economize  the 
very  short  time  at  his  disposal. 

I  want  to  touch  also,  for  a  moment,  on  the  possibility  of  com- 
munication of  information  about  hbraries,  and  the  extension  of  it  on 
an  international  scale.  There  are  places  in  this  country  where  attempts 
are  being  made  to  assemble  catalogues,  not  only  of  the  collections  of 
that  university  but  also  of  the  collections  of  American  universities  in 
general.  That  is  made  possible  by  the  use,  of  course,  of  a  common 
cataloguing  system,  and  of  the  use  of  the  printed  catalogue  card.  Many 
institutions  are  now  printing  their  cards  and  sending  them  to  other 
institutions.  I  raise  the  question  whether  the  time  will  come  when 
an  American  library  will  be  able  to  obtain  such  information  as  to  books 
added  to  your  collections,  or  titles  added  to  the  catalogue,  such  informa- 
tion to  be  communicated  to  us  that  we  may  add  the  lists  to  the  general 
catalogue.  Thus  there  might  possibly  grow  up  in  this  country  a  central 
place,  or  possibly  several  central  places,  of  information  regarding  your 
great  collections.     On  our  side,  at  least,  it  would  be  of  very  great  value. 

These  are  merely  suggestions  of  ways  in  which  the  collections  of 
Great  Britain,  of  such  immense  value  to  us,  might  be  made  more  acces- 
sible to  the  American  student  who  comes  to  England  without  a  reputa- 
tion which  will  open  your  doors,  and  who  has  only  a  hmited  time  to 
spend  in  study. 

Vice-President  Angell:  Mr.  Breasted,  will  you  comment  briefly 
on  what  the  members  of  the  Senate  had  in  mind  regarding  the  interest 
of  the  more  advanced  student  ? 

Professor  Breasted:  The  matter  has  been  stated  better  than 
I  could  state  it  now,  in  a  letter  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  sending  to 
the  Acting  President  in  response  to  his  inquiry  about  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed  here.  But  I  should  like  to  suggest,  in  a  few  words,  why  it  is 
necessary  to  have  such  measures  as  proposed  under  the  third  head  here. 

The  thing  I  had  in  mind  is  the  evidence  of  the  fitness  of  the  Doctor's 
degree  to  accompHsh  what  it  would  accompHsh.     It  has  become  a  com- 
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monplace  with  us,  and  our  visitors  know  it,  that  our  young  Doctors 
begin  specializing  so  early  that  they  have  lost  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
breadth,  such  as  the  student  so  admirably  acquires  in  British  universities. 

Now,  over  against  that  kind  of  disadvantage  in  the  Doctor's  training 
we  have  supposed  that  we  were  training  at  least  well-equipped  teachers, 
but  Dr.  Small  has  just  exploded  that  bomb,  or  at  least  produced  evidence 
to  show  how  far  we  fail  in  producing  good  teachers  by  turning  out 
Doctors. 

We  at  least  have  had,  however,  as  we  thought,  some  ground  for 
comfort  in  the  conclusion  that  if  we  have  failed  in  giving  our  young 
Doctors  culture,  or  in  turning  out  very  good  teachers,  we  have  certainly 
turned  out  excellent  investigators  and  research  men.  But  I  think  that 
that  conclusion  of  ours  very  largely  lacks  basis.  The  experience  of  our 
department,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  same  in  others,  is  that  in  too  many 
cases  the  young  man  issuing  with  the  Doctor's  hood  from  our  university 
halls  goes  forth  to  assume  in  the  first  place  the  heavier  expenses  of 
family  life.  He  begins  to  pay  off  the  debts  for  borrowed  money  to  carry 
on  his  undergraduate  and  graduate  work.  He  begins  to  assume  the 
burden  of  teaching.  He  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  hurry  and  anxiety. 
The  atmosphere  of  quiet  and  meditation,  the  atmosphere  that  encourages 
the  thirst  for  truth  and  creates  what  Carlyle  so  well  referred  to  as  the 
divine  curiosity  in  man,  disappears,  and  these  things  are  slowly  crushed 
out  of  his  life.  He  is  finally  totally  submerged  in  some  provincial 
teaching  post,  and  your  embryo  Galileo  goes  through  a  hopeless  meta- 
morphosis to  emerge  as  an  inglorious  Ichabod  Crane. 

Some  of  the  natural  sciences,  of  course,  have  been  able  to  supply 
their  young  Doctors  with  positions  permitting  the  continuance  of  re- 
search; but  in  the  humanities,  looking  at  the  whole  group  of  Doctors 
we  have  put  forth,  I  am  sure  we  have  not  turned  out  the  great  group 
of  research  men  who  will  carry  the  burden  of  research  for  new  truth  in 
future  as  it  could  be  carried,  if  we  could  develop  our  Doctors'  training, 
or  the  training  that  should  follow  that  of  the  Doctor,  a  Httle  farther. 
We  simply  bring  a  man  to  the  point  where  he  should  know  how  to  swim 
and  throw  him  out  into  the  water,  and  he  is  swept  out  of  his  depth  and 
stays  there  and  goes  down. 

What  we  need  is  an  organization  to  care  for  the  more  brilUant  men 
who  have  made  the  Doctor's  degree,  so  that  they  shall  not  become 
Ichabod  Cranes.  Of  course  I  know  that  a  large  number  of  our  Doctors 
deserve  to  be  Ichabod  Cranes  and  do  not  deserve  to  be  anything  else. 
We  endeavor,  by  wise  devices  on  the  part  of  departmental  heads,  to 
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weed  them  out,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  done.  A  great  many  men 
who  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  take  a  Doctor's  degree  are 
allowed  to  take  it,  whether  through  departmental  pride,  or  what  not; 
but  over  against  that  there  is  a  very  large  percentage  of  promising  men 
who  go  down  after  the  Doctor's  degree  has  been  conferred. 

What  I  had  in  mind,  therefore,  was,  as  has  been  referred  to  by  one 
of  the  ladies,  the  necessity  for  adequate  support.  After  a  brilliant 
man  has  obtained  his  Doctor's  degree,  give  him  a  liberal  fellowship, 
an  income  four  or  five  times  that  of  an  ordinary  American  graduate 
fellowship,  a  fellowship  on  which  he  can  marry  if  necessary,  or  go  abroad 
if  necessary,  and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  all  the  collections  and  libraries, 
about  which  there  has  been  so  much  discussion  this  afternoon,  and 
also  enjoy  contact  with  the  leading  men  of  science  abroad,  so  that  he 
can  gain  that  attitude  toward  research  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  quest 
for  new  truth.  Lord  Kelvin  used  to  dwell  on  that,  on  the  necessity  for 
a  man's  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  desire  for  more  truth. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  such  men  as  Lord  Rayleigh  would  not  want  to 
be  troubled  by  a  lot  of  budding  young  scientists  from  America  coming 
into  their  studies,  but  there  are  many  men  of  science  who,  if  a  man 
came  to  Europe  with  the  imprimatur  of  a  recognized  central  bureau 
here,  would  be  willing  to  grant  such  a  selected  research  man  interviews 
in  which  the  whole  line  of  research  the  young  man  was  engaged  in  and 
its  relationship  to  other  lines  of  study  might  be  taken  up;  and  such  a 
sympathetic  interchange  between  an  older  man  and  a  young  man  is 
enormously  helpful  to  the  younger  man.  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  from 
reading  the  letters  of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  science,  like  Huxley, 
I  conclude  that  the  older  man  has  profited  also  from  the  stimulus  which 
the  young  man  has  brought  into  the  study. 

That  brings  in  many  important  considerations,  like  the  raising  of 
the  money  and  the  machinery  for  the  selection  of  the  young  men  who 
are  to  be  the  future  leaders  of  scholarship  and  research,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  bureaus  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  so  that  when  the  men  arrive 
on  the  other  side  the  opportunities  which  they  need  and  for  which  they 
have  come  shall  be  put  into  their  hands  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
and  with  the  greatest  possible  effectiveness. 

Professor  Stieglitz:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  experience  with 

.American  university  men,  during  the  last  fifteen  years  they  have  been 

going  to  Europe  mostly  for  post-doctorate  material.     Men  have  gone 

to  Germany  to  a  large  extent  after  they  had  taken  their  Doctor's  degree 

in  this  country,  and  they  have  had  opportunities  to  come  into  close 
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relationships  with  the  leading  professors,  who  in  fact  invited  them, 
and  I  want  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  English  plan  would  not 
provide  for  access  to  your  great  men.  I  know  that  our  men  would 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  working  under  your  great  men;  but  the  gates 
have  not  been  open,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  access  to  such 
men. 

A  second  matter  is  the  question  of  technical  schools,  like  schools 
for  dyeing,  etc.  The  French  have  excellent  schools  of  that  character, 
as  has  Germany,  and  they  are  exceedingly  attractive  to  American 
students  who,  after  taking  broad  technical  training,  wish  to  specialize 
in  a  particular  field.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  this  which  holds  the  greater 
promise  for  future  relationship  between  England  and  the  United  States. 
I  hope  that  in  the  British  plans  facilities  will  be  provided  along  these 
two  lines. 

Vice-President  Angell  :  I  may  have  followed  this  discussion  with 
a  bias  in  my  own  mind,  but  I  thought  that  the  greatest  interest  was  in 
the  migration  of  American  students  eastward.  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  some  of  our  guests  a  little  about  setting  the  tide  in  the  other 
direction. 

Sir  Henry  Miers:  As  far  as  the  tide  from  England  is  concerned, 
I  really  don't  believe  myself  that  undergraduate  students  will  come 
from  England  to  the  states.  I  believe  that  you  will  get  a  number  of 
graduate  students  and  those  working  for  Doctors'  degrees.  They  will 
come  either  for  experience  which  cannot  be  obtained  at  home,  or  for 
the  opportunity  of  working  under  special  teachers  whose  names  attract 
them.  In  engineering  and  mining,  economics  and  administration,  they 
will  get  an  experience  which  they  cannot  get  at  home.  I  think  that 
advanced  students  of  that  kind  will  be  likely  to  come  here,  and  I  think 
that  any  information  which  can  be  forthcoming  on  both  sides  should 
show  what  opportunities  will  be  open  to  students. 

At  present  there  is  no  book  giving  information  to  Enghsh  visitors 
coming  to  America  for  postgraduate  work.  Neither  is  there  on  our 
side  any  book  which  will  give  you  the  information  you  may  desire, 
and  I  hope  that  one  of  the  most  profitable  outcomes  of  this  Mission  will 
be  the  provision  on  both  sides  of  the  water  of  handbooks  giving  such 
information. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  these  new  Doctors'  degrees  have  not  been 
estabHshed  for  themselves  alone,  but  that  there  have  been  established 
new  courses  of  advanced  studies,  not  so  much  in  the  interest  of  our  own 
institutions  as  in  the  interest  of  yours.     The  degree  has  been  created, 
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not  to  tempt  students  across,  but  merely  as  the  symbol  of  the  new  courses 
of  study  which  have  been  instituted. 

We  already  have  in  some  of  our  universities  provisions  for  students 
to  go  away  to  foreign  universities  and  come  back  and  conclude  their 
home  course.  Those  opportunities  have  been  made  use  of  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  was  expected,  but  I  think  that  if  information  can  be  pro- 
vided on  both  sides,  of  the  postgraduate  facilities  available,  you  will 
get  from  our  side  a  number  of  teachers,  and  advanced  students  will 
come  over  here. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  extremely  important  for  both  sides  if  we 
could  get  a  list  of  the  existing  possibilities  in  American  universities  in 
the  way  of  fellowships  which  might  be  used  by  English  students,  and 
vice  versa.  I  hope  that  the  result  will  be  ultimately  that  means  will 
be  provided  to  furnish  this  information,  but  I  hope  that  if  such  a  bureau 
is  established  it  will  not  take  the  American  students  and  apportion 
them  to  the  different  universities  but  merely  give  them  all  possible 
information  regarding  these  universities.  I  think  that  anything  in 
the  way  of  more  and  more  information  being  made  available  will  tend 
to  increase  the  flow  of  students. 

Vice-President  Angell:  If  we  can  hear  from  other  of  our  guests 
on  this  particular  matter  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
financial  arrangements  could  be  made,  of  the  scholarship  or  fellowship 
kind,  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  students.  As  Sir  Henry  Miers  said,  the 
groups  which  would  be  interested  in  coming  would  doubtless  be  somewhat 
small,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  would  be  effective  to  start  financial 
inducements  on  our  part.  What  would  your  judgment  be  about  that, 
whether  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  plan  either  that  the  universities 
should  establish  such  funds  or  that  public  aid  should  be  given  ?  What  has 
been  suggested  is  the  necessity  of  more  lubrication  of  a  financial  character. 

Sir  Henry  Miers:  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  funds  should 
be  established.  We  have  the  Rhodes  Fund,  and  I  wish  that  there  might 
be  some  such  fund  to  bring  EngHsh  students  to  America. 

Vice-President  Angell:  The  migration  of  American  students  to 
Germany,  which  at  one  time  assumed  considerable  proportions,  was  for 
the  most  part  without  financial  stimulation.  There  were  a  few  travel- 
ing fellowships,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  on  the  individual's  initiative, 
because  it  was  felt  that  academic  opportunities  would  be  greater  for  a 
German  Doctor.     Of  course  conditions  have  altered  now. 

Miss  Sidgwick:  I  think  that  for  the  majority  of  women  in  EngHsh 
universities  it  would  be  impossible  to  come  such  a  distance  without 
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financial  stimulation.  Someone  was  suggesting  just  now  the  different 
kinds  of  exchange.  In  our  secondary  schools  it  was  found  that  for  a 
teacher  to  spend  a  year,  say  in  Chicago,  even  though  her  salary  was 
paid,  would  mean  that  she  would  have  to  sacrifice  a  year's  salary  to 
pay  her  way,  setting  aside  the  question  of  living.  I  think  that  until 
women's  salaries  are  raised  very  considerably  in  England  it  would  be 
impossible.  I  hope  that  there  may  be  eventually  a  central  fund  available 
for  that  purpose. 

Dr.  Shipley:  We  might  ask  ourselves.  How  many  of  the  Rhodes 
scholars  would  have  come  to  study  in  England  if  there  had  been  no 
Rhodes  Scholarships  ?  I  don't  think  that  we  could  possibly  expect 
men  to  come  over  without  some  substantial  help.  I  am  very  hopeful, 
however,  of  someone  providing  money.  I  think  there  will  also  be 
estabhshed  this  central  office.  I  beheve  the  students  ought  at  least  to 
be  allowed  passage  money.  I  think  we  should  try  to  raise  funds,  and 
I  would  like  to  be  able  to  go  around  and  see  some  of  my  wealthy  and 
big  business  friends  and  see  if  anything  can  be  done. 

Vice-President  Angell:  I  would  like  to  know  what  Dr.  Shorey's 
opinion  is.     He  is  our  great  "exchanger." 

Professor  Shorey:  My  impression  is  that  while  there  is  a  generally 
cordial  attitude  with  regard  to  exchange  of  professors  between  English 
and  American  universities,  there  is  no  great  interest  in  the  class.  I 
myself  can  see  that  the  exchange  professorship  belongs  to  that  group 
of  things  illustrated  by  the  epigram,  I  am  not  fishing  for  fish;  I  am  fish- 
ing for  fun.  The  by-product  of  fish  in  this  instance  is  the  by-product 
of  friendly  intercourse. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  or  English-speaking  races  have  this  fundamental 
trait  in  common,  that  they  are  good  sportsmen  and  can  play  the  ganue 
without  this  painful  obsession  of  gain.  That  was,  I  fear,  the  chief 
cause  of  the  partial  failure  of  the  German-American  exchange.  Our 
German  friends — although  perhaps  that  is  an  unfair  thing  to  say — the 
authorities  in  BerHn,  were  constantly  fishing  for  fish.  In  their  psycho- 
logical naivete  they  assumed  that  we  belonged  to  the  widespread  family 
of  the  Kaiser's.  Now  there  would  not  be  that  difficulty  in  an  Anglo- 
American  exchange.  I  don't  attach  any  great  difiiculties  to  minor 
details  as  the  result  of  my  experience.  The  main  practical  point  that 
I  would  suggest  is  that  we  should  always  bear  in  mind  two  distinct 
kinds  of  service  and  action  on  the  part  of  exchange  professors.  If  he 
was  a  clever  after-dinner  speaker  and  a  popular  lecturer  and  a  good 
mixer,  as  we  call  them,  such  a  man  might  become  a  sort  of  ambassador 
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to  literary  and  cultured  circles.  If  he  was  only  an  eminent  or  competent 
specialist  in  his  own  particular  domain,  he  would  probably  serve  best 
by  slipping  into  his  unobtrusive  niche  and  teaching  a  regular  course  in 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  university  to  which  he  was  assigned. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  those  two  kinds  of  service 
and  to  anticipate  in  advance  the  kind  of  service  an  individual  would  be 
expected  to  render,  and  not  make  anyone  uncomfortable  because  he 
could  not  render  both  services. 

I  don't  know  what  American  science  and  scholarship  could  offer 
to  England.  One  would  have  to  leave  that  to  the  courtesy  and  definition 
of  our  English  friends.  But  back  in  191 1  I  could  point  out  the  detri- 
ments to  American  scholars  from  contact  with  Germany.  There  is 
the  detachment  from  your  own  environment  and  also  the  contact  with 
the  culture  of  a  foreign  country,  and  there  is  the  loss  by  contact  during 
a  number  of  years  with  a  foreign  and  more  or  less  unfamihar  language 
like  German;  that  would  be  absent  in  the  case  of  England. 

Our  great  trouble  has  been  the  divorce  of  our  scholarship  from  our 
culture.  Greater  association  with  the  British  universities  would  help 
to  unite  those  things.  But  after  all,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  first 
speaker,  the  main  object  of  an  exchange  professorship  is  that  which 
transcends  all  other  considerations — the  sacred  cause  of  Anglo-Saxon 
unity  and  friendship,  on  which  I  am  sure  you  all  are  agreed  depends  the 
leadership  of  peace  and  good- will  among  mankind. 

Sir  Henry  Jones:  I  thank  you  for  that  thought.  By  means  of 
our  universities  we  want  to  bring  the  minds  and  the  purposes  of  our  two 
peoples  together.  I  think  if  we  keep  that  before  our  minds  with  the 
same  earnestness  that  we  keep  in  mind  the  things  that  pertain  to  our 
own  industrial  and  mercantile  success — making  money,  to  be  plain — 
we  shall  find  that  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  interchange  can  easily 
be  remedied. 

The  friendships  of  a  young  man's  student  days  are  priceless.  Old 
men  who  have  been  students,  meeting  in  old  age,  shake  hands  with  a 
warmth  that  is  quite  unusual.  The  road  is  open,  speaking  generally, 
to  all  the  universities  in  Great  Britain  for  your  students,  whether  they 
want  to  take  a  degree  or  not.  You  have  only  to  look  at  our  calendars 
to  find  that  that  is  the  case,  and  no  doubt  your  own  universities  are 
just  as  open  to  our  students.     We  must  find  out  about  one  another. 

Then  again,  we  question  whether  money  will  be  necessary  or  not. 
Do  you  know  anything  that  will  go  without  money?  Of  course  it  is 
self-evident  that  help  is  necessary  to  students  on  both  sides,  and  it  is 
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also  evident  that  if  we  university  men  and  women  are  equally  resolute 
in  doing  all  we  can  to  bind  the  two  races  together,  we  shall  go  about  it 
to  see  that  money  is  obtained. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  universities.  If  I  could  form  the  soul  of  the  universities 
I  think  it  would  not  take  long  to  form  the  soul  of  the  nation.  We  need 
an  instructed  citizenship.  No  matter  whether  it  is  better  libraries  or 
how  to  find  some  new  book,  the  important  thing  is  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
to  great  ideals.  We  have  left  to  the  care  of  accident  the  fostering  of 
the  spirit  of  citizenship  to  bind  the  two  peoples  together.  What  a 
help  to  our  university  men  it  has  been  to  have  known  the  greatness  of 
the  citizenship  of  England,  how  generation  after  generation  has  given 
its  wealth  of  endeavor  for  the  nation,  and  what  we  owe  to  the  past. 
And  our  dead  in  this  war,  in  which  you  have  been  fighting  our  battle 
of  liberty  as  well  as  your  own,  will  bind  us  more  closely  together. 

I  didn't  want  to  speak  this  afternoon  because  I  knew  I  would  speak 
too  long.  I  know  that  we  shall  study  nothing  with  greater  interest 
than  the  great  social  forces  which  will  join  our  two  peoples  together, 
and  I  do  believe  that  if  these  two  splendid  peoples  stand  together  we 
shall  not  hear  much  more  of  the  miseries  that  are  burdening  thousands 
of  homes  today.  And  if  we  will  keep  the  purposes  of  this  Mission  in 
our  view  at  all  times,  we  shall  have  the  money  needed  to  carry  them 
out,  and  the  difficulties  will  be  overcome. 

Vice-President  Angell:  We  have  several  other  topics  on  our  pro- 
gram for  the  afternoon  but  it  has  come  now  to  five  o'clock,  and  I  am 
sure  we  shall  continue  them  to  better  advantage  if  we  go  below  and 
have  a  cup  of  tea. 

The  party  thereupon  passed  to  the  floor  below,  where  tea  was 
served  by  the  women  of  the  Faculties.  At  half-past  seven  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  the  Mission  was  held  in  the  refectory,  Ida  Noyes  Hall.  At  the 
speaker's  table  were  the  members  of  the  Mission,  the  speakers  on  behalf 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Mrs.  James 
Rowland  Angell,  Mrs.  Edith  Foster  FHnt,  Miss  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Miss 
Marion  Talbot,  and  Mr.  La  Verne  Noyes.  After  the  addresses,  those 
present  sang  "God  Save  the  King"  and  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner," 
The  speeches  are  given  herewith. 

Vice-President  Angell:  I  am  sure  that  I  reflect  the  feeling  of 
everyone  connected  with  the  University  in  greeting  most  heartily  tonight 
our  guests  from  Great  Britain,  and  in  saying  that  it  is  an  unusual  pleasure 
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and  a  very  great  honor  to  be  able  to  welcome  them  to  our  home  here  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  I  say  our  home,  not  only  because  it  is  in  fact 
our  home,  but  because  they  come  in  a  distinctly  homelike  spirit,  and 
we  hope  that  while  they  are  with  us  they  will  feel  that  they  are  at  an 
academic  fireside. 

Their  mission  is,  I  think,  wholly  unprecedented,  in  that  it  is  the  first 
official  university  mission  ever  sent  to  us  by  the  British  government,  and 
that,  although  an  official  mission,  it  comes  with  this  cordial  personal  and 
family  spirit. 

I  know  we  are  all  resolved  that,  whatever  else  happens,  after  the 
peace  comes  we  shall  not  lose  the  most  perfect  fruits  of  it  by  failing  in 
any  particular  to  make  permanent  the  good  which  has  already  come  to 
us  from  the  war.  And  among  these  benefits  the  greater  sympathy,  the 
greater  knowledge,  the  greater  appreciation  which  we  Americans  have 
gained  for  our  British  and  French  and  Itahan  brothers  and  sisters  are 
certainly  not  the  least. 

This  Mission  comes,  not  solely  to  deal  with  the  practical  questions 
of  how  we  may  more  wisely  and  more  fully  enjoy  one  another's  academic 
advantages,  but  in  this  larger  spirit  to  open  the  hearts  of  our  British 
brothers  and  sisters  to  our  own  and  to  invite  us  to  enter  into  the  old 
household  anew.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  feel  this  tone  when  they  come 
themselves  to  speak,  as  presently  they  are  to  do. 

I  am  going  to  call  first  on  one  of  our  own  number,  a  representative  of 
the  old  classical  tradition  which  we  borrowed  from  our  British  fathers 
and  mothers,  the  gentleman  who  is  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Greek, 
representing  a  language  that  is  not  at  all  so  dead  as  the  opponents  of 
classics  would  have  us  beUeve,  and  one  which  never  will  be  very  dead 
so  long  as  scholars  of  this  variety  pursue  it.  I  present  our  most  exchanged 
of  exchange  professors.  Dr.  Paul  Shorey. 

Professor  Shorey  :  During  the  nightmare  of  the  last  four  years  the 
humanities,  in  every  sense  of  that  all-embracing  Ciceronian  word,  have 
been  compelled  to  give  place  to  efficiency.  It  is,  however,  our  fervent 
prayer  and  faith  that  the  restoration  of  world-peace  will  also  restore  to 
their  due  precedence  the  humanities  of  the  heart,  brushed  aside  perhaps 
for  a  little  by  the  rough  exigencies  of  war.  These  humanities  of  the 
heart  have  never  been  forgotten  in  the  England  of  Florence  Nightingale 
and  in  the  France  of  Vincent  De  Paul,  and,  if  we  dare  not  say  quite  as 
much  of  the  Germany  whose  god  was  enthroned  amid  Zeppelins,  as 
Burns  prayed  that  Auld  Nick  might  even  take  a  thought  and  mend  his 
ways,  so  we  may  be  permitted  to  dream  that  a  new  Germany  may  rise 
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to  a  nobler  conception  of  what  constitutes  true  Weltmerk.  Humanity 
cannot  live  forever  on  this  bitter  bread  of  hate. 

But  what  of  the  humanities  of  the  mind  ?  I  do  not  mean  by  that 
term  the  conjugation  of  Greek  or  Latin  verbs,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  iota 
subscript,  or  even  the  broad,  comprehensive  study  of  the  beautiful  civ- 
ilizations of  Greece  and  Rome  that  have  been  my  consolation.  I  mean 
none  of  these  specialties,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  essential  constituents 
of  a  larger  whole — the  history  of  the  human  spirit,  the  memory  of  its  own 
past,  that  distinguishes  and  discriminates  the  human  being  from  the 
brute;  the  critical,  the  sympathetic,  the  imaginative  study  of  all  the 
products  of  the  human  mind  from  the  time  that  the  creature  out  of 
Lethe  scaled  the  shining  stairs  of  evolution  and  achieved  a  mind  that 
we  can  at  all  recognize  as  distinctly  human.  It  is  my  hope  and  faith 
that  these  things,  which  you  all  understand  and  which  it  is  idle  for  me 
to  characterize  anew,  will  have  their  due  place  in  the  vast  restorations 
and  reconstructions  to  which  humanity  is  already  looking  forward  with 
inexhaustible  and  inextinguishable  hope. 

A  too-quick  despairer  might  see  many  reasons  to  doubt  it.  There  is, 
first,  the  stress  that  restoration  after  war  lays  upon  immediate,  practical 
utihties.  There  is  the  overwhelming  absorption  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  thrilling  panorama  of  the  present  that  makes  it  indifferent  to  all  the 
glorious  panorama  of  the  past.  And  then  there  is  the  thought,  that  we 
hardly  dare  dwell  upon,  of  our  losses.  The  Critic  announced  two  years 
ago  that  it  had  aheady  lost  half  of  its  redactors  and  more  important  con- 
tributors. The  young  German  boys  to  whom  just  five  years  ago  today 
I  was  teaching  Aristotle  in  the  University  of  Berlin  lie  dead  or  are  even 
yet  attempting  to  kill  the  young  British  Aristotehans  on  the  Western 

Front.     Professor  M ,  instead  of  publishing  in  his  inaugural  address 

the  papers  of  his  most  brilliant  graduate  students,  is  writing  their  obitu- 
aries. And  the  classical  journals  that  come  to  us  from  different  quarters 
of  the  world  are  pathetically  thin.  Our  tradition  is  steadily  interrupted 
and  broken  through.  It  is  not  so,  quite,  with  the  great  tradition  of  those 
sciences  which  men  prize  as  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature,  as 
we  know  it  in  our  modern  pride  of  nature's  mastery.  They  too  have 
had  losses  of  incalculable  potentialities,  but  they  have  not  been  crushed 
by  the  despairing  sense  of  their  own  needlessness  and  futiUty  for  the 
immediate  purposes  of  the  day,  and  they  have  not  felt  helpless  before  the 
vast  wave  of  popular  feeUng  that  proclaims  them  helpless. 

They  have  been  stimulated  by  the  rise  of  new  problems  and  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  demand  upon  their  faculties  of  even  greater 
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services.  Their  tradition  stands  firm,  their  work  is  unbroken  and  unin- 
terrupted, and  if  they  should  choose  to  maintain  that  there  is  an  irrecon- 
cilable conflict  between  their  ideals  and  ours,  if  they  should  insist  that 
these  reconstructions  to  come  will  have  no  place  for  the  things  for  which 
we  wish  to  stand,  and  if  they  should  use  ruthlessly,  to  the  utmost,  their 
advantage  before  the  bar  of  present  popular  opinion,  there  is  very  little 
that  the  classicist  could  say  in  reply;  for  science  is  secure,  and  there  is 
none  that  can  question  the  precedence  of  science  in  the  world  today. 
Science  is  the  very  bread  and  staff  of  life  of  the  modern  world,  both  in 
peace  and  in  war. 

Do  they  wish,  however,  to  make  us  try  the  experiment  of  living  by 
bread  alone  ?  Do  they  wish  to  breed  up  a  race  of  university  students 
who  will  open  the  New  Testament  solely  to  force  a  He  upon  St.  Paul  by 
a  misinterpretation  of  his  text,  and  turn  to  the  pages  of  Homer  merely  to 
compare  the  myths  of  the  Greeks  with  those  of  the  barbarians  of  the 
Fiji  Islands?  That  was  not  the  temper  of  Huxley  in  the  days  when 
science  had  to  fight  to  win  due  recognition.  It  is  not,  I  beUeve,  the 
temper  of  real  scientists  today,  compared  with  those  whom  I  might 
charitably  designate  as  the  walking  and  talking  delegates  of  science. 
It  is  not  the  temper  of  the  American  millionaires  who  built  the  school 
which  crowns  the  Janiculum  at  Rome.  It  is  not  the  temper  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who,  in  the  year  when  the  Euro- 
pean war  broke  out,  built  on  the  campus  of  this  University  a  building 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  from  which  is  issued  from  quarter 
to  quarter  one  of  the  few  classical  journals  which  have  not  been  compelled 
to  lower  their  standard.  It  is  not  the  temper  of  that  England  which  in 
the  very  whirlwind  of  battle  has  completed  the  splendid  edition  of  Jebb's 
Sophocles  and  the  monumental  edition  of  Cook's  great  monograph  on 
Zeus,  and  pushes  on,  from  volume  to  volume,  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Religion 
and  Ethics.  And  it  is  our  faith  and  hope  that  it  will  not  be  the  spirit  of 
that  new  world  of  reconstruction  and  restoration  to  which  we  are  all 
looking  forward  with  mingled  hopes  and  fears. 

I  am  unwilling,  however,  to  sit  down  without  saying  one  word  to  our 
guests,  or  rather  a  word  evoked  in  my  own  heart  by  their  mere  presence 
here — by  a  sort  of  catalectic  action,  if  Professor  Stieglitz  will  permit  me  to 
use  the  expression  in  this  connection.  I  have  not  forgotten  Thackeray's 
satire  on  the  effervescence  of  American  after-dinner  oratory,  and  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  evening  when  KipHng  sat  stunned  under  a  coruscating 
thunder  of  blatherskite  and  marveled  that  one  of  our  own  race  should 
be  made  to  stand  up  and  be  plastered  with  praise  in  our  own  country. 
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A  great  deal  has  happened,  however,  since  those  days  when  Americans 
and  Britons  were  afraid  to  reveal  their  inmost  sentiments.  I  am  not 
going  to  praise  my  country,  but  am  simply  going  to  take  this  as  the  first 
occasion  in  my  life,  in  the  presence  of  English  friends,  to  say  in  public 
just  what  I  feel  about  their  country.  It  has  not  always  been  easy  for 
an  American  to  say  what  he  thought  of  England,  at  least  before  an 
audience  composed  largely  of  what  used  to  be  called  German-Americans, 
or  Irish- Americans.  But  we  are  all  Americans  now.  The  foolish  text- 
books which  brought  about  misunderstandings  in  some  minds  never  made 
the  slightest  impression  on  my  mind.  I  knew  as  a  boy  that  the  England 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Burke  and  Fox,  Bryce  and  Jowett,  was  my 
country  too,  and  I  can  now  say  it  to  an  American  audience  without  any 
sense  of  apprehension.  And  that  is  one  of  the  few  consolations  of  the 
great  tragedy  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

I  remember  four  years  ago  last  August,  when  I  stepped  from  a 
steamer  on  to  English  soil,  how  the  Unes  of  Swinburne  came  to  my 
mind: 

England,  Queen  of  the  waves,  whose  green  inviolate  girdle  enrings  thee  round, 

Mother,  fair  as  the  morning,  where  is  now  the  place  of  thy  foemen  found  ? 

Still  the  sea  that  salutes  us  free  proclaims  them  stricken,  acclaims  thee  crowned. 

And  during  the  long  three  years  when  America  stood  secure  behind 
the  guard  of  the  British  navy,  waiting,  trying  to  get  together  its  hetero- 
geneous population  and  make  up  its  collective  mind,  my  love  and  my 
admiration  still  were  growing,  and  now  at  last  an  American  can  look  a 
British  guest  in  the  eye  and  tell  him  what  he  really  feels  about  that  ideal 
England  which  in  the  fiery  test  has  proved  herself  to  be  the  England  of 
sober,  waking  fact. 

England,  mother  of  men  and  states,  at  last 

Thy  giant  daughter  knows  thee  as  thou  art, 
Keeping  the  faith  of  that  heroic  past, 

Meeting  the  present  need  with  pulsing  heart, 
Laying  a  million  sons  beyond  our  praise, 

On  war's  red  altar,  with  unquivering  lip, 
Making  of  empire  a  school  to  raise 

The  subject  peoples  to  full  fellowship. 
Never  again  shall  that  estranging  sea 

Dissolve  the  bond  that  holds  us  to  the  rock 
Of  English  speech  and  law  and  liberty; 

The  triple  bar  made  strong  against  the  shock 

Of  war-crazed  anarchs,  while  with  eyes  that  mock 
Their  hates,  we  face  the  future  of  the  free. 
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Vice-President  Angell:  It  is  a  common  antithesis  among  com- 
mentators to  set  our  classical  traditions  over  against  our  scientific  tra- 
ditions, and  to  urge  that  modern  education  is  scientific,  in  a  sense  in 
which  that  implies  an  antithesis  to  humanism.  Personally  I  have  always 
felt  that  such  an  antithesis  was  fictitious  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory, 
and  our  own  representative  exponents  of  science  considered  it  to  be  in 
large  measure  fictitious.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  speaker  upon 
whom  I  shall  now  call,  as  representing  the  distinctly  scientific  tradition 
among  us,  reflects  this  enlightened  attitude,  which  regards  our  scientific 
tradition  as  in  no  sense  merely  displacing  the  older  classical  and  human- 
istic tradition,  but  as  taking  up  into  itself  much  of  what  we  believe  to  be 
of  most  permanent  value  in  that  and  presenting  it  again  with  new 
surroundings,  new  meanings,  new  background,  and  new  outlook,  as 
perhaps  the  great  contribution  which  we  may  hope  in  our  own  country 
to  make  to  general  educational  progress.  I  take  peculiar  pleasure, 
therefore,  in  calHng  upon  the  next  speaker,  not  only  because  I  think  he 
embodies  so  admirably  this  point  of  view  and  this  tradition,  but  also 
because  of  the  conspicuous  sense  in  which  he  represents  a  large  fraction 
of  our  American  public — a  man  of  German  parentage  who,  from  the 
day  Belgium  was  invaded  to  this,  has  never  hesitated  for  an  instant  in  his 
vision  of  the  right  and  his  courage  and  outspoken  condemnation  of  the 
wrong,  a  man  who  is  in  every  sense  an  example  of  our  most  loyal  and  high- 
minded  American  citizenship,  the  president  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  the  head  of  our  own  Department  of  Chemistry,  Professor  Julius 
Stieghtz. 

Professor  Stieglitz  :  I  did  not  come  tonight  prepared  to  take  up 
the  subject  of  the  sciences  versus  the  classics,  or  the  classics  versus 
the  sciences.  I  would  say,  however,  that  if  Professor  Shorey  had  hap- 
pened by  chance  to  study  physics  or  chemistry,  he  would  have  found 
there  that  the  highest  appeal  is  made  to  that  poetic  imagination  which 
attracted  him  to  Greek.  I  think  that  a  man  of  science  who  is  at  all 
successful  must  have  a  high  sense  of  poetic  imagination,  because  we 
deal  with  worlds  which  we  do  not  see,  we  deal  with  forces  which  we 
cannot  weigh.  All  our  conclusions  are  based  on  imaginary  factors, 
which  are  part  of  our  Greek  heritage.  Therefore,  although  we  pursue 
different  objects,  I  feel  that  the  spirit  is  the  same. 

It  is  a  special  privilege  on  this  happy  occasion  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  extending  to  our  honored  guests  from  the  universities  of  Great 
Britain  a  cordial  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  men  of  science  of  our  Univer- 
sity; for  the  opportunity  gives  us  the  rare  chance  to  pay  frank  tribute 
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before  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  to  the  unusually  heavy  debt 
which  science,  nay  the  world  as  a  whole,  owes  to  British  scientists.  Our 
cousins  of  the  tight  little  island  are  not  given  to  vaunting  their  great 
deeds,  either  in  peace  or  in  war.  Whether  from  modesty,  from  conscious 
pride,  or  from  a  simple  sense  of  duty  performed,  the  British,  it  has  seemed 
to  me,  take  their  great  men,  as  their  great  deeds,  almost  as  matters  of 
course.  I  can  never  forget  the  impression  made  upon  me  in  reading  in 
the  life  of  Charles  Darwin  how  toward  the  end  of  his  life  a  great  reception 
was  tendered  him  in  London  and  how,  when  he  entered  the  hall  and  the 
audience  with  cheers  rose  to  its  feet,  the  great  man  turned  around  to  see 
for  whom  the  great  reception  was  intended!  That  modest  trait  has 
somehow  always  seemed  to  me  typical  of  the  attitude  of  your  great  men 
of  science  toward  their  own  achievements.  And  yet  how  great  is  the 
debt  the  world  owes  to  your  scientists!  It  is  no  exaggeration,  I  believe, 
to  say  that  your  Darwins,  your  Wallaces,  and  your  Huxleys,  naturaUsts 
so  fitly  represented  by  their  modern  successor,  your  Dr.  Shipley,  will  in  the 
ages  to  come  to  be  considered  to  mark  a  period  of  transformation  in  the 
thought  of  man,  in  the  social  conscience  of  mankind,  not  one  whit  less 
profound  in  their  influence  than  the  writings  and  teachings  of  Luther  were 
in  their  day  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  world !  With  all  the  stern  emphasis 
of  scientific  truth,  the  realization  is  unquestionably  coming  more  and 
more  clearly  to  mankind  that  its  moral  and  physical  welfare  and  future 
are  in  its  own  hands,  not  subject  to  chance,  but  subject  to  the  inevitable, 
eternal  laws  of  heredity,  of  environment,  and  of  the  personal  rectitude 
of  the  individual.  Society  cannot  escape  this  new  consciousness  of  its 
duty,  the  inevitable  sequel  of  the  teachings  of  your  great  naturalists. 
No  less  great  is  our  debt  in  the  realm  of  the  physical  sciences.  From 
the  teachings  of  your  Dalton  of  the  atomic  structure  of  matter  to  the 
brilliant  discoveries  in  our  own  generation  of  your  colleagues,  Professor 
Soddy  and  the  late  Sir  William  Ramsay — who,  I  understand,  Sir  Henry, 
was  indebted  to  you  for  a  suggestion  which  led  to  one  of  his  greatest 
discoveries — chemistry,  the  fundamental  science  of  the  transformation  of 
matter,  has  had  vast  new  realms  of  thought  and  power  opened  to  it  by 
British  leaders.  If  possible  the  debt  of  physics,  the  sister  fundamental 
science  of  the  transformation  of  energy,  is  even  greater,  for  your  Newtons, 
Faradays,  Maxwells,  Kelvins,  and  the  brilliant  galaxy  of  your  modern 
physicists,  J.  J.  Thomson,  Rutherford,  Rayleigh,  and  Bragg,  so  worthily 
represented  by  our  distinguished  guest  Dr.  Joly,  the  inventor  of  modern 
color  photography,  have  taken  us  into  the  very  heart  of  the  structure  and 
forces  of  the  universe  as  well  as  of  the  atom,  to  the  profound  satisfaction 
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of  every  scientist,  in  a  way  that  has  been  indeed  a  wonderful  stimulus 
in  every  branch  of  scientific  endeavor. 

The  debt  is  too  great  to  delineate  on  this  occasion.  I  have  dimly 
outlined  a  part  of  it  to  give  weight  to  my  assurance  on  behalf  of  the 
Science  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago  that  we  shall  most  heartily 
welcome  the  opportunity  of  co-operating  with  our  British  brethren,  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you,  in  the  realm  of  science  and  education, 
to  preserve  liberty  for  all  time,  as  we  are  just  now  co-operating  in  arms 
in  the  great  struggle  to  re-establish  liberty !  I  wish  to  give  this  assurance 
with  the  more  emphasis  because  most  of  us  must  be  quite  convinced  that 
the  great  reconstructive  forces  of  the  world,  the  statesman  no  less  than 
the  engineer,  the  sociologist  no  less  than  the  manufacturer  and  the 
agriculturist,  will  turn  to  the  wisdom  of  science  for  the  healing  of  the 
terrible  wounds  this  war  has  inflicted  on  society.  To  restore  a  measure 
of  happiness  and  usefulness  to  the  crippled  and  disabled  men,  to  prevent 
the  wastage  of  our  bravest  and  noblest  from  permanently  deteriorating 
the  race,  to  stay  the  ravage  of  disease  in  enfeebled  peoples,  to  offset  the 
heavy  load  of  debt  by  the  development  of  more  productive,  more  eco- 
nomical processes  of  mining,  manufacture,  and  agriculture,  and  by  the 
salvage  of  waste — these  are  a  few  of  the  great  problems  of  the  scientist  in 
which  America  will  gladly  join  her  forces  with  those  of  her  British 
friends! 

Vice-President  Angell:  It  is  now  our  great  privilege  to  hear 
from  our  guests,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  introduce  first  Dr.  Arthur 
Everett  Shipley. 

Dr.  Shipley:  We  owe  you  all  a  very  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  with  which  you  have  received  us,  the  kindness  which  we 
find  in  every  university  we  visit.  We  have  hardly  been  in  America 
thirty  days,  but  our  secretary  informs  me  that  we  have  visited  thirty 
institutions.  I  want  especially  to  emphasize  that  the  more  we  visit, 
the  better  we  seem  to  be  treated.  When  it  was  agreed  that  we  should 
all  speak,  we  hoped  that  we  might  all  speak  at  once;  it  would  save  so 
much  time. 

Not  being  an  orator,  I  propose  to  speak  in  a  very  brief  way.  With 
regard  to  what  has  been  said  about  the  classics  and  science,  I  have 
always  deprecated  the  somewhat  bitter  discussion  of  their  respective 
merits.  I  think  that  there  is  more  than  enough  room  in  this  great 
world  of  ours  for  both.  I  recognize  that  such  scientific  eminence  as 
Cambridge  has  achieved  in  the  last  half-century  is  largely  due  to  the 
support  which  in  its  struggling  infancy  it  received  from  classical  men. 
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which  was,  I  think,  more  substantial  than  the  help  received  from  the 
mathematicians.  I  think  that  too  much  has  been  made  of  this  question. 
A  popular  novehst  in  England,  who  has  the  ear  of  the  press,  recently 
proposed  that  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  should  be  replaced  by  the 
study  of  Hindustani  and  Russian.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  little  or 
no  literature  in  Hindustani,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  even  Russian  would 
supply  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  comfort  that  Greek  offers. 

I  understand  that  your  national  Constitution  forbids  both  cruel  and 
unusual  forms  of  punishment.  Yet  day  after  day  we  are  made  to  get  up 
and  talk  when  we  have  absolutely  talked  ourselves  out.  No  longer  than 
three  or  four  hours  after  I  had  landed  on  these  shores  I  found  myself 
making  a  speech,  and  I  have  been  speaking  ever  since.  Two  days  ago 
we  had  an  interesting  experience.  Before  ten  o'clock  on  one  day  we 
each  of  us  had  made  four  speeches,  twenty-eight  in  all.  Thus  we  go 
through  this  continent.  I  don't  know  whether  all  of  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  George  Eliot,  but  those  of  you  who  are  will  remember 
Mrs.  Cadwallader  in  Middlemarch  was  asked  how  she  Uked  her  husband's 
sermons.  She  said  that  she  always  Hked  the  end.  Now  that  is  the  part 
of  an  after-dinner  speech  which  I  like,  and  so  here  will  I  make  an  end. 

Vice-President  Angell:  It  is  a  source  of  very  great  gratification 
to  us  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  find  that  the  commission  has 
represented  on  it  the  ladies  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  University  of 
Chicago  women  have  filled  a  large  part  of  our  horizon.  They  are  at 
the  present  moment  filling  a  larger  one  than  ever,  because  the  women 
in  the  college  are  pretty  much  all  that  is  left  of  the  college  as  we  knew 
it  before  the  first  of  October.  The  University  has  always  had  the 
utmost  respect  for  the  position  which  they  hold  in  our  community,  and 
has  been  glad  to  develop  in  every  possible  way  their  interests.  I  take 
great  pleasure,  therefore,  in  presenting  Miss  Caroline  Spurgeon,  of  Bed- 
ford College,  London,  and  a  little  later  I  shall  call  on  the  other  lady  of 
the  Mission. 

Miss  Spurgeon:  I  should  Uke,  at  the  outset,  to  disclaim  having 
had  any  part  in  drawing  up  this  program.  It  has  been  no  invention  of 
mine.  I  should  have  been  only  too  delighted  to  have  been  a  passive 
and  interested  listener  to  the  speeches  of  my  colleagues,  and  not  to  have 
suffered  the  moment  of  torture,  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  just 
before  one  is  called  upon  to  get  up.  That  moment,  however,  is  now 
over  for  me,  and  I  feel  better  than  when  I  began.  In  spite  of  all  the 
speaking  that  has  taken  place  since  we  reached  this  continent,  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  get  quite  hardened  to  it;  but  even  so  I  am  very  glad  indeed 
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to  have  this  opportunity  tonight  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
extraordinarily  kind  and  cordial  reception  we  have  had  here  today, 
and  of  the  very  fruitful  and  interesting  experiences  that  we  have  had  in 
the  few  hours  at  our  disposal. 

Vice-President  Angell  has  said  something  about  the  objects  of  our 
Mission.  He  put  it  extremely  well,  and  I  think  perhaps  the  best  way 
I  can  spend  the  few  minutes  allotted  to  me  is  to  give  you  a  general  idea 
of  my  conception  of  the  genesis  and  object  of  our  Mission.  I  look  at 
it  somewhat  in  this  way:  This  war — which  happily,  we  believe,  is  now 
coming  to  an  end — this  war,  as  you  know,  fell  upon  us  in  England  with 
the  most  extraordinary  suddenness.  It  was  as  a  thunderbolt  out  of  an 
absolutely  clear,  blue,  summer  sky,  quite  literally  the  most  beautiful 
summer  sky,  I  believe,  that  England  has  ever  known. 

It  was  a  terrific  shock.  That,  of  course,  in  itself  gave  us  an  experi- 
ence different  from  yours.  I  think  that  those  who  have  hved  through 
it  will  never  forget  what  it  felt  like.  Old  landmarks  were  swept  away, 
and  chaos  seemed  to  have  come  again.  All  the  things  we  cared  for 
appeared  no  longer  to  matter,  and  other  things  took  their  place.  That 
shock,  I  think,  brought  with  it  two  main  results;  at  least,  that  is  the 
way  it  has  struck  me.  The  first  was  a  change  in  values;  the  second 
was  a  quickening  of  the  imagination,  a  heightening  of  the  national 
imagination. 

Now,  in  my  view,  this  Mission  is  really  the  outcome  of  those  two 
things.  Let  me  try  to  explain  a  little  more  fully  what  I  mean.  First, 
the  change  in  values:  The  things  we  had  formerly  valued  seemed  to  be 
no  longer  of  any  account.  Wealth,  fame,  material  well-being,  all  those 
things  were  swept  away,  and  in  their  place  we  found  that  courage, 
unselfishness,  devotion,  were  the  things  that  mattered  supremely. 
Then  there  came  a  httle  later  an  awakening  in  England  to  the  value  of 
education.  We  began  to  ask  ourselves  if  our  system  of  education  was 
as  perfect  as  it  could  be,  and  if  we  could  do  anything  to  better  it,  and 
we  began  to  reconstruct  it. 

Secondly,  there  came  this  quickening  of  the  imagination.  That 
showed  itself  in  many  ways  in  England.  I  think  one  of  the  most 
interesting  was  the  extraordinary  hunger  for  poetry  that  began  to  be 
felt.  That  is  a  very  remarkable  feature.  It  began  in  the  second  year 
of  the  war  and  has  been  increasing  ever  since — the  demand  for  the  older 
poets  especially,  I  made  some  inquiry  among  the  great  bookshops 
in  London  during  the  second  year  of  the  war,  and  I  found  that  one  of 
the  poets  most  in  demand  was  Wordsworth,  which  is  interesting,  and 
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other  poets  also  were  enormously  in  demand.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
rebirth  of  desire  for  poetry.  And  in  addition  to  that  there  followed  the 
extraordinary  output  of  poetry  among  our  own  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Go  into  any  bookshop  in  England,  and  you  will  find  piled  up  these  little 
slender  volumes  of  verse.  When  I  see  them,  I  feel  very  proud  and  I 
handle  them  with  reverence.  They  are  not  all  good  poetry — some  of 
them  are  not  poetry  at  all — but  they  are  wonderful  expressions  of  what 
I  speak  of — the  quickening  of  imagination.  But  after  all  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  result  of  the  war  should  be  a  desire  for  poetry  and 
an  increased  output  of  it,  for  poetry  is  the  expression  of  emotional 
experience. 

You  will  think  I  am  wandering  away  from  the  object  of  our  Mission, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  am.  I  said  that  one  of  the  changes  of  values  was 
a  change  in  our  attitude  toward  education.  Further,  I  believe  that  we 
are  here  as  the  result  of  the  stirring  of  our  national  imagination,  on  an 
ideal  quest.  A  great  ideal  is  at  the  back  of  it.  We  don't  always  speak 
about  it;  we  have  spoken  today  a  great  deal  about  other  details,  about 
the  exchange  of  students,  about  degrees,  about  finance,  but  that  is  not 
because  we  are  unaware  of  this  great  ideal  at  the  back  of  our  quest,  but 
rather  because  we  are  very  conscious  of  it,  and  so  we  are  silent  about  it 
perhaps  because  of  our  queer,  dumb  British  way. 

We  have  come,  as  you  know,  to  inquire  into  your  methods  of  educa- 
tion in  the  states,  to  see  what  we  can  gather  from  what  we  learn,  to 
improve  our  methods,  and  to  arrange  in  any  way  that  we  can  for  inter- 
change of  students  and  teachers,  because  we  believe  that  if  we  can  draw 
together  the  intellectual  youth  of  the  two  nations  we  will  draw  the  two 
nations  together,  cementing  them  in  a  friendship  that  cannot  be  broken. 
And  I,  for  one,  and  I  am  sure  I  may  say  the  other  members  of  the  Mission, 
will  do  our  very  utmost  to  work  out  the  details  which  will  make  this 
interchange  possible. 

I  think  sometimes  that  this  war  has  come  Uke  a  great  tempest, 
a  devastating  storm;  and  like  a  tempest  it  has  not  been  wholly  de- 
structive. Like  Shelley's  west  wind,  it  is  sweeping  away  all  the  old, 
dead  things,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  quickening  and  scattering  the 
seeds  of  a  new  birth,  and  if  out  of  this  high  tragedy  of  nations  there 
shall  be  born  an  enduring  understanding  and  amity  between  the  two 
great  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world,  then  indeed  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  will  not  have  died  in  vain. 

Vice-President  Angell:  To  most  of  us,  I  fancy,  the  British  uni- 
versities still  mean  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  that,  in  part,  because  it  is 
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to  the  beautiful  Oxford  and  Cambridge  buildings  that  the  ordinary 
tourist  goes,  and  it  is  there  that  he  tries  to  saturate  his  soul  with  the 
spirit  of  those  places,  so  beautiful  and  persuasive  are  they.  We  know, 
as  a  matter  of  intellectual  information,  that  there  are  other  universities, 
Scottish  universities  that  some  of  our  traveling  scholars  have  attended 
as  students,  others  as  visiting  professors,  from  which  they  returned  with 
gorgeous  robes,  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  us;  we  know  there  are  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  British  manufacturing  cities  and  in  Ireland,  but 
after  all  it  is  chiefly  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  we  think  when  we  use 
the  phrase  "the  British  universities," 

We  are  told,  with  what  degree  of  truth  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
that  in  the  great  provincial  cities  like  Birmingham  and  Manchester 
there  are  universities  which  in  many  particulars  far  more  resemble  our 
own  institutions  than  do  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is  said  that  the 
resemblance  to  our  great  state  universities  is  in  many  respects  very 
striking.  In  any  event,  we  are  glad  to  have  represented  on  the  com- 
mission and  with  us  this  evening  Sir  Henry  Miers,  vice-chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Manchester,  whom  I  now  have  very  great  pleasure  in 
calling  upon. 

Sm  Henry  Miers:  We  came  here  to  hear  you  speak,  and  when  we 
arrived  we  found  your  stenographers  on  hand  waiting  for  us  to  speak! 
I  have  been  immensely  impressed  in  going  through  this  university  by 
the  splendid  equipment  you  have  here  in  the  way  of  buildings  and 
laboratories,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  immense  amount  of 
learning  collected  here,  what  a  great  amount  of  opportunity  is  given  to 
those  who  wish  to  learn,  and  how  remarkably  well  blessed  are  your 
students  in  coming  to  a  university  such  as  this. 

When  I  go  to  any  university  I  can't  help  asking  myself  the  question, 
whether  we  are  all  of  us  doing  what  we  should  with  these  magnificent 
buildings  and  lecture-rooms  and  opportunities,  and  are  we  doing  as 
much  for  the  world  outside  us  as  we  should  do  ?  In  other  words,  are  we 
spreading  it,  are  we  letting  the  general  public  get  all  the  advantages 
that  it  should  get  from  the  presence  in  its  midst  of  a  great  university  ? 

I  am  reminded  here  of  a  Uttle  story.  I  remember  being  told  some 
years  ago  that  on  a  wet  day  very  few  came  to  attend  a  lecture  at  the 
university,  and  the  lecturer  noticed  one  man,  with  his  head  between 
his  hands  drinking  in  every  word  with  an  expression  of  unusually  deep 
interest,  and  when  the  lecture  was  finished  the  man  still  remained  there. 
The  lecturer  went  up  and  spoke  to  him,  because  he  evidently  seemed  so 
interested.     He  began  to  ask  the  man  questions,  and  his  listener  informed 
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him  that  as  it  was  a  wet  day  he  had  decided  to  come  inside  to  wait  for 
his  cab !  So  you  see  that  those  who  seem  most  attentive  sometimes  are 
not  those  who  are  the  best  students. 

However,  there  is  a  work  in  which  the  great  civic  universities  such 
as  the  one  I  represent  are  especially  interested  at  the  present  time,  a 
work  involving  a  new  movement  in  Great  Britain  which  I  hope  will 
very  soon  establish  itself  in  this  country.  We  have  endeavored  to  bring 
the  advantages  of  our  university  to  the  people  at  our  doors.  In  the 
north  of  England  the  extension  lectures  have  ceased  to  play  the  impor- 
tant part  that  was  expected.  That  is  because  the  universities  went  out 
to  the  workers  and  offered  them  lectures  on  all  kinds  of  interesting 
subjects;  but  it  has  been  discovered  recently  that  the  working  popula- 
tions have  a  very  real  need  of  true  university  education,  and  they  have 
in  the  last  few  years  come  to  the  university  and  asked  us  to  give  them 
what  they  want.  They  asked  that  they  should  have  some  voice  in 
planning  the  courses,  and  that  they  should  take  part  in  them  as  fellow- 
learners  with  the  teachers. 

There  has  thus  grown  up  during  the  past  ten  years  a  large  group 
which  is  getting  real  university  education.  Working-class  people, 
after  a  hard  day's  work,  undertake  for  three  years  in  succession  to  attend 
evening  classes,  which  are  lectures  followed  by  discussion,  with  essays 
prepared  by  the  learners,  in  order  that  they  might  become  wiser,  better, 
and  happier  citizens.  That  is  a  movement  which  I  believe  will  help 
to  remove  many  dangers  and  inequalities  in  the  present  readjustment  of 
the  social  structure. 

We  are  here  to  stimulate  co-operation  between  American  and 
English  universities,  and  I  hope  that  as  time  goes  on  we  may  co-operate 
along  these  lines,  as  well  as  along  others,  to  open  the  door  for  these 
people  so  that  they  may  come  in  and  share  with  us  the  privileges  we 
possess. 

Vice-President  Angell:  I  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  next 
upon  the  representative  of  another  provincial  university,  Miss  Rose 
Sidgwick,  of  the  University  of  Birmingham. 

Miss  Sidgwick:  I  feel  that  we  have  laid  upon  us  tonight  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  task.  We  are  here,  I  suppose,  to  justify  our  existence  in 
America  at  a  time  when  everyone's  thoughts  are  running  on  the  three 
great  related  topics,  war,  peace,  and  reconstruction.  As  we  came  last 
night  to  Chicago,  the  news  burst  upon  us  that  peace  had  already  arrived. 
That,  as  we  know,  was  premature.  Psychologists  tell  us  that  when 
people  are  undergoing  tests  of  their  response  to  various  stimuli  there 
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are  always  some  people  who  respond  a  little  before  the  stimulus  is 
applied. 

Under  that  stress  of  new  emotion  I  began  to  wonder  whether  our 
Mission  would  be  any  longer  wanted,  whether  there  would  be  a  place 
at  all  for  a  universities  mission,  and  after  some  thinking  upon  the  sub- 
ject it  occurred  to  me  that  after  all  the  very  idea  of  a  university  is,  in 
a  sense,  a  justification  of  itself  in  such  times,  and  really  in  all  times,  for 
a  university  is  an  expression  on  a  small  scale  of  that  idea  of  the  whole 
which  is  the  political  and  social  phantom  which  flits  in  front  of  us, 
and  on  account  of  the  wounding  of  which,  four  years  ago,  we  have  been 
suffering  ever  since.  Until  that  unity  is  realized  again,  we  shall  never 
rest. 

We  would  have  you  realize  that  our  Mission  here  means  more  than 
patriotism;  it  means  a  desire  to  reach  out  to  this  international  unity 
which  is,  I  believe,  the  hope  of  the  future.  Well,  someone  may  say, 
that  is  all  very  well,  but  in  appealing  to  the  university  as  the  type  of 
this  idea  you  are  proving  too  much.  Universities  have  their  faults, 
as  I  know  very  well,  and  I  should  like  to  say  how  deeply  some  of  us  feel 
— too  deeply,  perhaps — the  strictures  leveled  against  our  libraries  in 
the  Old  World.  I  hope  that  we  may  do  something  to  repair  those 
errors  in  the  future.  But  the  university  stands  for  an  idea  of  general 
good  which  will  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the  coming  time. 

The  other  day  we  were  watching  with  wonder  that  magnificent  fall 
of  Niagara,  and  we  noticed  the  sea  birds  skimming  about  perpetually 
where  the  water  falls,  and  I  asked  a  man  what  they  wanted,  and  he 
said  that  a  number  of  fish  were  broken  in  coming  over  the  falls,  and  the 
birds  were  after  the  fish.  And  so  it  may  be  that  in  the  times  to  come 
there  will  be  individuals  who  will  be  trying  to  see  what  can  be  got  in 
the  cataclysm  of  this  time,  and  that  is  something  we  shall  have  to 
guard  against. 

We  are  proud  to  represent  the  idea  of  unity  and  also,  if  we  may, 
to  add  something  to  bring  together  the  various  universities  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  The  university  is  a  complex  whole.  As 
Bryce  said,  it  is  a  kind  of  large  building  covering  lesser  buildings,  like 
your  Constitution;  and  we  should  like  to  help  to  bring  about,  not  in 
any  Uteral  sense  of  the  word,  a  union  of  universities,  a  common  spiritual 
building,  in  which  university  people  will  find  themselves,  as  your  Vice- 
President  has  invited  us  to  do  tonight,  at  home.  And  if  anything  can 
be  done  toward  that  end,  it  must  be  done  by  individual  contact.  That 
is  why  we  hope  so  strongly  that  your  young  people  will  come  to  us  and 
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that  ours  will  go  to  you,  because  it  is  only  those  personal  relations  which 
can  in  the  future  protect  us  against  misunderstandings.  We  hope 
that  when  young  Americans  have  lived  in  England  and  young  English- 
men in  America  the  danger  of  collision  will  be  greatly  reduced.  And 
so  I  hope  that  the  individual  contacts  may  become,  as  it  were,  the  roots 
of  those  kindly  thoughts  which  will  bind  together  the  shifting  sands 
and  make  the  best  barriers  against  the  incursions  of  such  tidal  waves 
as  that  which  the  world  has  just  suffered. 

Vice-President  Angell:  We  have  long,  as  Americans,  appreciated 
and  been  proud  of  the  opportunities  which  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
given  to  our  American  students,  and  it  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  call 
upon  the  next  speaker,  who  I  am  certain  is  second  to  none  in  the  energy 
and  skill  with  which  he  has  brought  about  conditions  in  Oxford  which 
have  made  it  possible  for  our  American  students  to  study  there  with 
success  and  with  the  feeling  of  being  at  home.  I  am  happy,  therefore, 
in  introducing  Rev.  Edward  M.  Walker,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Dr.  Walker:  I  accept  your  invitation.  At  this  moment  I  too 
am  at  home.  I  am  looking  out  of  a  window,  I  am  looking  across  a 
garden,  and  I  see  beyond  the  garden  and  between  the  trees  two  build- 
ings standing  in  relief  against  the  sky.  One  is  a  spire  and  the  other  is 
a  dome.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  buildings  more  dissimilar  in 
size  and  age.  The  spire  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century;  it  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  First,  and  is  adorned  with  the 
pomegranates  of  Castile,  the  symbol  of  his  consort,  Queen  Eleanor. 
The  dome  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is, 
of  all  views,  the  view  I  know  best.  The  spire  is  the  spire  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  and  the  dome  is  the  dome  of  Radcliffe  Library. 

Now  the  strange  thing  is  this,  that  while  those  two  buildings  are  so 
dissimilar,  yet  as  one  views  them  he  is  conscious  not  of  discord  but  of 
harmony.  They  go  so  well  together,  each  would  be  poorer  without 
the  other.  When  you  ask  how  it  is  that  a  building  of  the  eighteenth 
century  fits  in  so  well  with  a  building  of  the  thirteenth,  you  find  it  is 
that  each  of  these  two  buildings  in  its  way  satisfies  the  first  two  condi- 
tions of  all  great  architecture — sincerity  and  proportion,  the  sense  of 
measure  and  the  sense  of  truth. 

In  the  most  unfortunate  days  of  the  past  I  imagine  it  would  have 
gone  over  anybody's  head  to  maintain  that  the  difference  between 
England  and  America,  between  the  English  character  and  the  Ameri- 
can, was  in  any  degree  comparable  to  this  spire  and  this  dome.  Yet 
such,  I  think,  would  be  a  fair  comparison. 
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This  is  my  first  visit  to  America,  and  of  course  when  one  finds 
one's  self  in  new  surroundings  one  is  always  looking  about  to  discover 
differences,  and  when  I  looked  about  I  found  them  very  easy  to  discover. 
I  found  them  in  the  coins  and  postage  stamps  and  in  the  countryside 
houses.  In  fact,  so  long  as  I  was  content  to  let  the  view  rest  upon  the 
surface  I  found  differences  everywhere.  But  once  the  view  penetrated 
beneath  the  surface  I  found  not  difference  but  identity.  And  put  the 
differences  between  the  two  as  high  as  you  please,  still  isn't  it  clear  that 
these  two  peoples,  these  two  nations,  these  two  characters,  were  meant 
to  go  well  together?  They  harmonize  so  well,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  this,  that  that  which  is  characteristic  of  both  peoples,  both  char- 
acters, is  precisely  this  sense  of  proportion  and  this  sense  of  truth. 

We  in  England  are  rather  proud,  I  think,  of  ovu-  common  sense, 
our  recognition  of  facts,  and  I  think  that  most  of  us  in  England  who 
know  anything  of  Americans  and  America  would  admit  that  we  find 
precisely  that  same  sense  of  fact  over  here;  in  other  words,  there  is  no 
conviction  so  deep-seated  both  in  the  American  and  in  the  English 
mind  as  the  great  conviction  that  we  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  things 
by  wishing  them  different.  As  for  the  sense  of  proportion — the  sense 
of  measure — why,  has  that  not  carried  us  in  England,  again  and  again 
in  our  history,  through  perils  that  would  have  proved  fatal  to  any  other 
people  ?  Our  sense  of  compromise  carried  not  only  us  but  our  ancestors 
and  yours  through  many  a  peril.  And  that  sense  of  measure,  that 
feeling  for  proportion,  isn't  it  written  in  every  line  and  sentence  of  your 
famous  Constitution? 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  suppose  that  ever3^one  one  meets  at 
the  present  time  is  asking  one  the  question.  What  do  you  think,  or 
what  do  the  people  in  England  think,  are  going  to  be  the  consequences 
of  this  war?  What  is  going  to  happen  when  the  war  is  over?  This 
morning,  just  as  I  was  about  to  start  to  visit  this  university,  I  was 
delayed  by  an  interview  with  a  reporter,  and  he  began  to  ask  me  a 
number  of  questions,  not  about  the  future  of  humanity,  but  about  the 
future  of  the  university — Oxford — and  he  started  off  at  once  with  the 
question,  ''I  suppose  you  would  admit  that  one  certain  result  of  this 
war  will  be  the  democratization  of  your  universities?"  I  asked  what 
he  meant.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "I  suppose  there  will  be  another  Ruskin 
Hall  in  Oxford." 

Well,  now,  one  hesitates  to  venture  on  any  prophecy  as  to  what  is 
going  to  happen  after  the  war,  because  almost  every  prophecy  of  what 
was  likely  to  happen  during  the  war  has  been  falsified.     But  as  has 
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already  been  indicated  by  one  speaker,  when  peace  comes  we  may  be 
confronted  with  another  foe  not  less  perilous  to  the  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion than  the  foe  whom  we  have  just  defeated.  I  don't  think  that  for 
some  time  in  the  near  future  autocracy  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  great 
enemies  of  the  human  race,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  there  is  going  to 
be  another  enemy  not  less  to  be  dreaded,  and  that  is  anarchy. 

And  now  if  that  prophecy  should  be  correct,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  two  countries  which  are  likely  to  offer  the  most  successful 
resistance  to  that  enemy  will  be  England  and  America,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  this,  that  it  is  precisely  in  England  and  America  that  this 
sense  of  proportion  and  this  sense  of  truth  are  strongest.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  in  England  lately  know  perhaps  better  than  you  in 
America  know  how  much  we  owe  in  serious  crises  to  the  moderating 
influence  of  your  own  labor  interests. 

But  there  are  two  other  consequences  of  the  war,  I  think,  which  we 
may  safely  venture  to  predict.  The  first  is  this:  I  think  it  is  quite 
certain  that  one  consequence  of  the  war  will  be  that  the  language  which 
is  spoken  in  England  and  America  will  be  in  a  sense  the  universal  lan- 
guage; not,  of  course,  in  the  sense  that  it  will  be  the  only  language  in 
the  world,  but  in  this  sense,  that  it  will  be  the  modern  language  which 
everybody  will  learn  who  does  not  belong  to  the  English-speaking  race. 
Unfortunately  my  memory  goes  back  far  enough  to  recall  the  Franco- 
German  War.  I  was  in  school  when  the  war  came  to  an  end.  I  remem- 
ber how  remarkable  was  the  result  of  that  German  success.  I  remember 
that  Otto's  German  Grammar  was  introduced  into  the  schools  and  we 
were  all  set  to  learning  German — the  masters  just  one  lesson  ahead  of 
the  pupils.  German  was  more  widely  studied  abroad  than  English. 
But  now  that  is  changed.  Already,  in  India  and  Japan,  and  in  China 
to  some  extent,  the  language  of  instruction  is  English.  Thirty  years 
hence  I  take  it  that  everybody  who  seeks  to  address  mankind  at  large 
will  write  in  English.  That  is  one  of  the  two  results  which  the  war 
will  bring  to  the  EngUsh- speaking  race — ^I  hope  that  the  war  has  killed 
forever  our  old  friend  the  "Anglo-Saxon." 

There  is  another  result  which  the  war  will  bring  with  it,  and  that  is 
an  opportunity,  I  think,  to  the  universities  of  America.  Since  I  have 
been  here  and  have  seen  your  universities  one  conviction  has  been 
steadily  growing  in  my  mind,  and  that  is  that  after  the  war  your  uni- 
versities are  going  to  become  international  in  a  sense  and  in  a  measure 
in  which  they  have  not  been  international  in  the  past.  I  am  told  that 
when  the  war  broke  out  there  were  5,000  foreign  students  in  American 
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universities.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  you  will  look  upon  5,000 
foreign  students  in  American  universities  with  a  sort  of  humorous  sur- 
prise. That  number  will  be  multiplied  many  times  over.  Just  think 
of  it — the  number  of  students  who  will  be  coming  to  your  universities 
from  the  Near  East,  Japan,  and  China  will  be  greatly  on  the  increase. 
Students  from  those  countries  went  largely  to  Germany,  but  they  will 
not  do  so  after  the  war;  they  will  come  to  America.  There  will  be 
infinitely  more  students  coming  from  the  countries  of  South  America 
than  in  the  past.  And  do  you  suppose  that  the  only  students  who  will 
come  from  the  Old  World  are  the  students  from  England?  I  believe 
that  you  will  have  students  from  all  European  countries,  and  therefore 
I  believe  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  war  will  be  that  your  universities 
will  become  international  in  character  to  an  extent  which  none  of  us 
can  reaUze  at  the  present  moment.  Those  will  be  two  great  opportu- 
nities. 

The  opportunities  of  the  English-speaking  race  and  the  opportunities 
of  your  universities  will  be  opportunities  that  will  carry  with  them 
responsibilities  correspondingly  great — tremendous  responsibilities — and 
I  think  that  one  can  only  hope  and  trust  that  the  voice  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  and  the  voice  of  your  American  universities  will  speak 
the  message  of  proportion  and  of  truth. 

Vice-President  Angell:  The  next  speaker  undoubtedly  supposes 
himself  to  be  a  stranger  to  us,  but  he  is  not.  The  English  settlers  came 
first,  we  are  told,  to  our  Atlantic  seaboard  and  settled  that  coast,  but 
after  it  was  well  settled,  the  Irish,  as  you  know,  came  in  and  took  po- 
htical  command,  and  we  have  been  living  under  their  government  more 
or  less  ever  since,  and  for  the  most  part  we  have  found  it  very  agree- 
able. It  has  saved  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  responsibility,  and  I 
therefore  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  an  eminent  representative 
of  the  race  under  which  we  live  so  happily,  Professor  John  Joly,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Professor  Joly:  This  morning  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  I 
should  speak  about  this  evening.  I  decided  to  take  refuge  in  the  repu- 
tation of  my  university,  which  is  known  as  the  silent  sister.  But  I 
found  that  I  was  expected  to  talk  just  as  long  and  just  as  noisily  as  my 
colleagues,  and  therefore  I  realized  that  I  would  have  to  find  some  sub- 
ject to  talk  about.  While  in  this  state  of  doubt  I  had  a  conversation 
with  a  gentleman  in  this  university,  in  which  he  said  that  there  could 
never  again  be  discord  between  England  and  America.  The  words 
sank  into  my  mind.     It  struck  me  that  I  would  say  a  word  on  that  as 
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my  text,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  the  doctrine  contained  in  that 
statement  to  be  a  most  dangerous  one.  I  do  not  want  to  create  an 
alarming  impression  of  impending  discord  between  the  countries.  There 
have  been  great  questions  in  the  past,  and  those  questions  have  been 
dissolved.  While  at  the  present  time  perfect  friendship  exists  between 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  no  one  can  say  what 
may  be  in  store  for  the  future;  some  petty,  trivial  thing  may  upset 
us  all. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  reading  a  story  about  a  Spanish 
cavalier  who  was  one  of  the  old  adventurers  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
century.  He  had  heard  a  legend  that  there  was  a  fountain  of  perpetual 
youth  existing  somewhere  in  the  southern  seas.  So  Ponce  de  Leon — 
for  that  was  his  name — set  sail  in  a  little  ship  in  search  for  the  fountain 
of  youth.  And  the  story  goes  that  he  weathered  storms  and  famine, 
and  that  island  after  island  was  visited  and  the  waters  were  tasted  by 
Ponce  de  Leon,  but  he  didn't  find  himself  getting  any  younger.  As 
years  went  on  he  found  himself  getting  old,  and  at  last  his  companions 
saw  that  he  was  dying,  and  they  brought  him  to  an  island  where  the 
legend  says  no  bird  had  ever  sung  because  there  was  no  water  on  the 
island,  and  there  they  left  him  and  sailed  away. 

I  think  that  our  quest  here  may  be  just  as  futile  as  the  search  for 
the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth  if  we  imagine  that  the  friendship  between 
these  two  countries  is  going  to  be  perpetual,  unless  we  resort  to  that 
fountain  of  youth  which  exists  in  the  race.  It  is  to  the  youth  of  the 
race  we  must  look  to  keep  this  friendship  alive.  How  can  you  appeal 
to  the  youth  of  the  race?  Only  by  appeahng  to  them  year  by  year, 
to  see  the  same  sights  you  see  and  to  feel  the  same  feelings  you  feel. 
That  is  why  we  are  here.  It  is  a  great  idea  and  a  noble  one,  and  I 
confess  that  I  sometimes  feel  almost  overwhelmed  by  its  solemnity. 
How  can  we  do  it  ?  Well,  we  had  a  long  and  interesting  discussion  today, 
but  I  confess  that  I  came  away  from  that  discussion  with  some  anxiety 
lest  we  should  become  too  academic  and  too  divorced  from  human  feel- 
ings and  human  sentiment. 

Some  of  us  believed  that  the  plans  we  were  advocating  should  be 
put  into  operation  by  memorial  fellowships,  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  been  killed  or  have  died  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  Objec- 
tions were  made,  and  it  was  suggested  that  it  was  better  to  get  money 
from  the  state.  But  I  still  believe  that  it  would  be  better  that  this 
money  should  be  raised  by  means  of  fellowships  in  memory  of  those  who 
died  to  save  the  world.     I  would  rather  see  this  matter  carried  through 
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by  memorial  fellowships,  given  by  men  of  substance  or  out  of  the  mites 
of  the  poor.  It  is  right  and  fitting,  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  this  way  our 
plan  should  be  put  into  effect,  whereby  the  principle  we  are  fighting 
for  should  be  carried  on  through  the  perpetual  streams  of  youth. 

Vice-President  Angell:  If  we  have  learned  our  politics  from 
Ireland,  we  have  learned  a  great  deal  of  our  philosophy  and  rehgion  from 
Scotland,  and  I  take  great  pleasure,  therefore,  in  calling  upon  Sir 
Henry  Jones,  professor  of  philosophy  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Sir  Henry  Jones:  I  am  very  much  Hke  Miss  Spurgeon  in  many 
ways,  but  in  nothing  more  so  than  in  the  fact  that  I  rise  to  speak  with  a 
great  de"al  of  trepidation.  But  in  spite  of  that  fact  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you  which  I  think  you  will  all  be  pleased  to  hear.  I  know 
that  you  will  now  like  to  hear  what  the  ladies,  of  whom  there  are  so 
many  here  this  evening,  so  often  like  to  give — the  last  word:  good-night. 
I  claim  that  I  have  made  the  most  popular  speech  of  the  evening. 

Vice-President  Angell:  We  are  asked  to  bring  the  exercises  of 
the  evening  to  a  close  by  singing  one  stanza  each  of  the  British  and  of 
the  American  national  anthems.  Before  we  do  so  I  want  to  express 
our  thanks  to  our  guests  for  the  pleasure  they  have  given  us,  and  to 
wish  them  Godspeed  on  their  journey,  with  the  hope  that  at  some 
future  day  they  may  return  again  to  this  place. 

And  so  the  meeting  concluded  with  the  singing  of  the  first  stanzas 
of  "God  Save  the  King"  and  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 


THE   FRENCH    EDUCATIONAL 

MISSION 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  French  government  and  with  the  encour- 
agement of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  a  Mission  made  up  of 
some  of  the  leading  scholars  of  France  arrived  in  the  United  States  in 
November.  This  Mission  came  in  response  to  invitations  from  several 
American  institutions  of  learning  to  have  representative  French  scholars 
interpret  to  them  the  dominant  elements  of  the  culture  of  France  as  a 
means  of  binding  France  and  America  more  closely  together  in  intellec- 
tual sympathy. 

The  members  of  the  Mission  were  as  follows:  Professor  Theodore 
Reinach,  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  French  Army,  editor  of  the  Gazette 
des  Beaux  Arts,  contributor  of  several  important  studies  to  the  History 
of  Greece,  and  a  member  of  the  "Institut  de  France,  Academic  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres";  Professor  Emmanuel  de  Martonne,  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  exchange  professor  at  Columbia,  1916,  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  French  geographers;  Professor  Fernand  Balden- _ 
sperger,  of  the  University  of  Paris,  more  recently  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, who  has  already  lectured  at  the  University  of  Chicago  on 
comparative  literature;  Professor  Louis  Cazamian,  professor  of  Enghsh 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Paris,  the  author  of  a  notable  volume 
on  the  social  aspects  of  English  fiction  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
Dr.  Etienne  Burnet,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  (Paris),  surgeon  in  the 
French  Army;  Mr.  Charles  Koechlin,  composer  and  musical  critic; 
Mr.  Seymour  de  Ricci,  art  critic  and  former  editor  of  Art  in  Europe. 

At  the  University  of  Chicago,  Friday,  November  29,  the  members 
of  the  Mission  were  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the  President's  house 
and  in  other  homes.  In  the  afternoon  lectures  were  given  as  follows: 
"The  France  of  Today  and  Tomorrow,"  Lieutenant  Louis  Cazamian. 
Harper  Assembly  Room,  4:30  p.m.  "Experiences  of  a  French  Surgeon 
on  Different  Fronts,"  Dr.  Etienne  Burnet.  Ricketts  Laboratory, 
4:30  P.M.  In  the  evening  Lieutenant  Colonel  Reinach  delivered  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  "Martyr  Monuments  of  France"  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall.  On  Tuesday,  December  3,  at  three  o'clock,  Mr.  Charles 
Koechlin  lectured  on  "Modern  French  Music."  The  program  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  at  four  o'clock,  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall,  was  made  up  of  modern  French  compositions. 
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STATEMENT 

The  work  of  the  Autumn  Quarter  has  been  marked  by  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps  and  its  subsequent  demobiliza- 
tion. Apphcations  to  the  number  of  nearly  2,000  for  entrance  to  the 
Corps  were  received,  but  by  reason  of  the  delay  in  execution  of  the 
induction  papers  by  the  local  boards,  by  reason  of  the  general  public 
belief  that  peace  was  near  at  hand,  and  finally  by  reason  of  the  widespread 
epidemic  of  influenza,  the  actual  number  of  men  in  the  two  sections  of  the 
Corps  totaled  approximately  1,300.  A  full  report  of  the  experiences  of 
the  quarter  will  be  prepared  in  due  time. 

It  is  only  just  to  comment  here  upon  the  unswerving  loyalty  with 
which  every  officer  of  the  University  attempted  to  carry  out  the  program 
of  the  War  Department  in  assisting  in  the  training  of  men  for  the  Army 
and  Navy.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  mention  by  name  those  to  whose 
untiring  fidelity  we  are  particularly  indebted  for  the  estabUshment  of  the 
new  conditions,  but  the  list  is  too  long.  If  the  University  had  gained 
nothing  else  from  the  experience,  it  might  still  count  as  a  great  and 
permanent  asset  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  of  the  complete  devo- 
tion of  the  members  of  its  staff  to  the  interests  of  the  country  and  of 
the  institution. 

The  total  attendance  of  students  for  the  quarter  has  been  3,192, 
against  3,368  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  of  1917,  a  loss  of  176.  Thanks  to 
the  S.A.T.C.,  the  attendance  in  the  Colleges  shows  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  1 20.  The  loss  has  been  in  the  Graduate  and  Professional  schools. 
It  chances  that  we  confer  at  the  end  of  this  quarter  exactly  the  same  num- 
ber of  degrees  as  at  the  Autumn  Convocation  a  year  ago,  although  the 
distribution  among  the  several  divisions  of  the  University  naturally 
varies  a  trifle. 

A  number  of  interesting  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  University  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter.     Attention  is  directed  to  the  following: 

The  Eugene  Field  collection,  consisting  of  rare  editions  of  his  works, 
original  letters,  and  manuscripts,  presented  by  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus. 
The  gift  is  of  special  interest  because  of  the  high  position  already  attained 
by  the  University  Libraries  in  American  literature  due  to  the  generosity 
of  Mrs.  Francis  Neilson, 
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A  manuscript  volume  of  great  interest  for  the  early  history  of  Ken- 
tucky, presented  by  Dr.  William  Allen  Pusey,  of  Chicago,  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  previous  rich  collection  of  manuscripts  on  Kentucky 
already  in  the  possession  of  the  University. 

Very  important  additions  have  been  made  by  Mrs.  Emma  B.  Hodge 
to  her  previous  gifts  of  books  and  original  manuscripts  of  the  Reforma- 
tion period. 

Mr.  Andrew  MacLeish,  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  has 
presented  to  the  University  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  a  building,  with 
an  expression  of  preference  for  an  administration  building.  This  is  but 
one  of  a  long  list  of  benefactions  for  which  the  University  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  MacLeish,  whose  frequent  generosity  has  marked  its  previous  his- 
tory, and  whose  untiring  and  devoted  service  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  has 
been  for  years  of  inestimable  value. 

The  last  news  from  President  Judson  reported  him  as  in  good  health 
and  starting  back  on  December  2  from  Northern  Persia  by  way  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Paris.  The  date  of  his  arrival  here  is  still  uncertain. 
Such  messages  as  have  come  through  indicate  that  the  trip  has  been 
both  interesting  and  successful. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  war  the  University  has  strained  every 
nerve  to  render  the  largest  possible  service  to  the  common  cause.  More 
than  a  hundred  members  of  its  Faculty  and  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
its  students  and  alumni  have  entered  the  national  service.  All  have 
regarded  it  as  a  matchless  privilege  to  give  each  to  the  limit  of  his  powers. 
Now  that  peace  has  been  restored  the  University  will  welcome  back  her 
sons  and  daughters,  and  take  up  once  again  the  more  familiar  round  of 
her  usual  academic  duties ;  but  she  is  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  old 
world  which  she  formerly  served  has  gone  forever — that  new  problems 
and  new  obHgations  now  confront  her.  To  these  she  sets  her  hand, 
resolute  as  in  the  past  to  give  the  best  she  has  of  intelligence,  insight, 
and  devotion.  And  with  this  purpose  in  mind  she  will  open  her  doors  to 
the  new  year,  which  promises  to  usher  in  a  new  world. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Secretary 
GIFT  OF  ANDREW  MacLEISH 

Mr.  Andrew  MacLeish  has  served  as  a  Trustee  of  the  University 
since  1890,  having  been  one  of  the  original  Trustees  selected  by  the 
American  Baptist  Education  Society. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  October  8,  191 8,  the 
following  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  MacLeish: 

The  Board  of  Trustees 
The  University  of  Chicago 

Gentlemen:  Appreciating  as  I  do  the  pressing  and  increasing  need  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  way  of  additional  buildings,  I  take  pleasure  in  turning  over  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  meet  the  need  for  a  building  (preferably  for 
"administration"  or  "modern  languages")  the  securities  described  in  the  list  inclosed 
herewith,  and  therein  closely  approximating  in  value  at  the  time  of  my  gift  $100,000. 

It  is  my  desire  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  full  discretion  as  to  the  time 

when  the  proceeds  and  accumulations  from  these  securities  shall  be  applied  to  the 

purpose  mentioned. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Andrew  MacLeish 
September  27,  19 18 

The  gift  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Trustees  and  at  their  request 
the  Secretary  acknowledged  Mr.  MacLeish's  Uberahty  in  the  following 
letter : 

Mr.  Andrew  MacLeish 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  6°  Company 
Chicago 

Dear  Mr.  MacLeish:  I  am  instructed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  express  to  you  on  behalf  of  your  fellow  Trustees  their  thanks  for  your  munifi- 
cent gift  received  by  them  at  the  meeting  held  October  8,  1918.  The  duty  imposed 
upon  me  is  a  most  pleasant  one — alike  because  you  are  the  giver  and  because  of  the 
amount  and  object  of  the  gift. 

Your  gift  is  peculiarly  significant  by  reason  of  your  ofiicial  connection  with  the 
University  from  the  very  beginning;  indeed  you  were  one  of  that  group  of  farseeing 
men  who  participated  in  the  counsels  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  institution. 
Furthermore,  you  have  been  intimately  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
University's  business  affairs,  having  been  on  the  first  appointed  committees  on  build- 
ings and  grounds  and  that  on  finance.  The  building  you  first  name  as  that  to  be  built 
by  your  financial  aid  is  that  to  house  the  University's  administrative  officers. 
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It  is  an  occasion  for  justifiable  pride  that  so  many  gifts  to  the  University  have 
come  from  its  Trustees,  men  who  best  have  known  its  ideals,  its  needs,  its  possibilities 
for  good.  You  have  once  more  added  your  name  to  this  list  of  generous  givers  to 
wisely  chosen  objects. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Spencer  Dickerson,  Secretary 
October  14,  1918 

THE  La  VERNE  NOYES  FOUNDATION 

Upon  recommendation  of  Vice-President  Angell  the  Board  of 
Trustees  has  adopted  the  following  plan  for  the  administration  of  the 
scholarships  of  the  La  Verne  Noyes  Foundation : 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  gift  establishing  the  La  Verne  Noyes  Foundation, 
the  amount  and  character  of  evidence  of  qualification  of  applicants  and  selection  from 
the  applicants  is  left  to  the  discretion  and  decision  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University. 

The  following  plan  for  the  administration  of  the  scholarships  provided  by  the 
La  Verne  Noyes  Foundation  is  suggested  to  the  Board  of  Trustees : 

1.  Each  applicant  will  fill  out  a  form,  on  page  i  of  which  are  printed  the  terms 
applying  to  the  scholarships.  The  questionnaire  (on  pages  2, 3,  and  4)  has  been  drawn 
so  as  to  elicit  the  facts  regarding  eligibility  and  additional  facts  bearing  upon  quali- 
fications. 

2.  These  applications  will  be  reviewed  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University.  In  the  case  of  students  already  in  residence,  each  application 
will  be  submitted  to  the  dean  before  consideration  by  the  committee.  Until  the 
working  of  the  scheme  has  been  sufficiently  tested,  the  applications  will  be  received 
and  considered  in  the  President's  office. 

3.  The  University  Auditor  has  submitted  the  following  proposal  regarding  a 
form  of  appointment: 

Appointments  will  be  made  in  duplicate,  the  original  to  go  to  the  appointee,  and 
the  duplicate  to  be  kept  in  a  bound  book  of  50  or  100  to  the  book.  The  appointment 
blank  will  indicate  the  name  of  the  appointee,  the  cash  value  of  the  tuition  which  the 
appointment  covers,  and  the  quarter.  A  separate  voucher  will  be  issued  for  each 
quarter.  The  appointee  will  be  instructed  to  present  the  voucher  in  lieu  of  cash  for 
the  payment  of  his  tuition  to  the  Cashier,  from  whose  office  it  will  come  to  the  Auditor's 
office,  where  the  amount  will  be  charged  against  the  La  Verne  Noyes  Foundation. 

AppHcations  for  scholarships  to  the  number  of  350  have  been 
received.     For  the  Winter  Quarter  160  scholarships  have  been  awarded. 

APPOINTMENTS 

In  addition  to  reappointments  the  following  appointments  have 
been  made: 

Herbert  Bell  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of  Physics, 
from  October  i,  1918. 
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Assistant  Professor  Wellington  D.  Jones  as  a  dean  in  the  College 
of  Science,  from  October  i,  1918. 

William  Raymond  Meeker  to  an  associateship  in  the  Department  of 
Anatomy,  from  October  1,1918. 

Daniel  L.  Hofier  to  an  instructorship  in  Physical  Education,  School 
of  Education,  from  October  i,  1918. 

Marie  Dye  as  teacher  of  chemistry  in  the  High  School,  School  of 
Education,  from  October  i,  1918. 

Lydia  Jane  Roberts  to  an  instructorship  in  home  economics,  School 
of  Education,  from  October  i,  1918. 

Evelyn  G.  Halliday  to  an  instructorship  in  home  economics,  School 
of  Education,  from  January  i,  1919. 

George  L.  Harris  as  Acting  Principal  of  the  High  School,  School  of 
Education,  from  October  i,  1918. 

Kenneth  B.  Hunter  to  an  instructorship  in  English  in  the  High 
School,  School  of  Education,  from  October  i,  1918. 

Laurens  J.  Mills  to  an  instructorship  in  English  in  the  High  School, 
School  of  Education,  from  October  i,  1918. 

Helen  B.  Dickey  to  an  instructorship  in  home  economics.  School 
of  Education  from  October  i,  191 8. 

Marion  G.  Dana  to  an  instructorship  in  home  economics.  School  of 
Education,  from  October  i,  1918. 

Mildred  Henderson  to  an  instructorship  in  home  economics.  School 
of  Education,  from  October  i,  191 8. 

Faith  M.  McAuley  to  an  instructorship  in  home  economics,  School 
of  Education,  from  October  i,  1918. 

Cora  A.  Anthony  to  an  associateship  in  home  economics.  School  of 
Education,  from  October  i,  1918. 

Harvey  B.  Lemon  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  Department 
of  Physics,  from  January  1,1919. 

Mrs.  Katherine  A.  Graham  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department 
of  English,  from  October  i,  19 18. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

Li  addition  to  renewing  leaves  of  absence  already  granted  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculties,  chiefly  for  service  in  connection  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  war,  the  following  leaves  of  absence  have  been  granted: 

To  Assistant  Professor  Charles  C.  Colby,  of  the  Department  of 
Geography,  for  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1918,  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Quarters,  1919.    He  visits  Japan  for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 
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To  Professor  H.  Gideon  Wells,  of  the  Department  of  Pathology, 
from  November  i,  1918,  to  May  i,  1919.  He  visits  Roumania  and  the 
Balkan  States  as  medical  officer  of  a  Red  Cross  Relief  Commission. 

To  Professor  George  H.  Mead,  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy, 
from  October  25,  1918,  to  January  i,  1919,  to  serve  as  director  of  war 
courses  in  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps  for  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Colorado. 

To  Professor  James  H.  Tufts,  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy, 
from  October  25,  1918,  to  January  i,  1919,  to  serve  as  director  of  war 
courses  in  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps  for  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan. 

To  Assistant  Professor  WilKam  D.  MacMillan,  of  the  Department 
of  Astronomy,  from  October  i,  1918,  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  He 
is  a  major  in  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  Army. 

To  Principal  Franklin  W.  Johnson,  of  the  University  High  School, 
for  one  year  from  October  i,  1918.  He  is  serving  at  a  United  States 
Army  base  hospital  in  New  Jersey,  with  rank  of  major. 

To  Associate  Professor  Harold  O.  Rugg,  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, School  of  Education,  for  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1918.  He  is 
serving  in  the  Army. 

To  Dean  James  Parker  Hall,  of  the  Law  School,  for  service  in  the 
Adjutant  General's  Office,  of  the  War  Department,  from  October  i, 
19 18,  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

To  Instructor  Richard  Offner,  of  the  Department  of  History  of  Art, 
from  September  i,  1918,  to  January  i,  1919. 

RESIGNATIONS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  accepted  the  resignations  of  the  following 
members  of  the  Faculties: 

John  M.  Crowe,  teacher  of  English  in  the  University  High  School, 
School  of  Education,  to  take  effect  October  i,  19 18. 

Associate  George  F.  Sutherland,  of  the  Department  of  Physiology, 
to  take  effect  October  i,  191 8. 

Major  Henry  S.  Wygant,  Professor  of  Mihtary  Science  and  Tactics, 
to  take  effect  October  20,  191 8. 

Assistant  Professor  Eugene  A.  Stephenson,  of  the  Department  of 
Geography,  to  take  effect  November  4,  191 8. 

Instructor  James  Kessler,  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages, 
to  take  effect  October  i,  1918.     He  has  entered  the  Army. 
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Beth  Lemen,  teacher  in  the  University  High  School,  of  the  School 
of  Education,  to  take  effect  October  i,  191 8. 

Assistant  Professor  Shiro  Tashiro,  of  the  Department  of  Physiologi- 
cal Chemistry,  to  take  effect  December  31,  1918.  He  takes  a  position 
with  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

STUDENT  ARMY  TRAINING  CORPS 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  November  12,  1918, 
portions  of  a  report  made  by  Major  H.  S.  Wygant,  the  first  commandant 
of  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps,  to  the  War  Department's  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Special  Training  were  read. 

This  report  contained  the  following; 

I  desire  to  report  upon  the  wonderful  co-operation  accorded  the  Military  Depart- 
ment by  the  University  of  Chicago  authorities,  from  the  head  of  the  University, 
Dr.  James  R.  Angell,  to  the  last  subordinate.  The  needs  of  the  military  department 
appear  to  have  in  most  instances  been  anticipated,  and  every  facility,  regardless  of 
the  sacrifice  it  meant  to  the  institution,  in  old  established  custom,  expense,  etc.,  was 
offered  the  Commanding  Ofi&cer  to  effect  and  satisfactorily  carry  out  the  plans  and 
wishes  of  the  War  Department.  I  cannot  too  highly  commend  this  institution  for 
its  spirit  of  patriotism,  sacrifice,  and  hearty  and  cordial  co-operation  with  the  military 
authorities. 

Major  Wygant  was  succeeded  as  commandant  by  Major  Ripley  L. 
Dana,  who  remained  until  the  Corps  was  mustered  out  in  December. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

F.  H.  Tracht,  for  a  number  of  years  connected  with  the  retail  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  University  bookstores  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Trustees'  Com.mittee  on  Press  and  Extension. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Rosenberger  have  added  $1,000  to  the  principal 
of  the  endowment  of  the  Rosenberger  medal  and  prize.  The  death  of 
Mrs.  Rosenberger  on  November  19,  1918,  was  reported  to  the  Trustees 
at  the  meeting  held  December  10,  1918,  and  a  letter  of  sympathy  on 
their  behalf  was  sent  to  Mr.  Rosenberger. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  formally  voted  to  extend  the  leave  of 
absence  granted  to  President  Judson  for  service  abroad  as  chairman  of 
a  relief  commission  sent  to  Persia.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  Trustees  that 
he  would  remain  in  Paris  so  long  as  he  deemed  it  desirable,  especially 
in  view  of  the  early  meeting  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  Versailles. 
President  Judson  was  in  Bombay  in  October;  later  he  proceeded  to 
Teheran,  Persia,  where  he  remained  for  some  weeks.     On  December  10 
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he  left  Baku  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  crossing  Trans-Caucasia,  for  Batum, 
on  the  Black  Sea.  He  expected  to  sail  thence  for  Constantinople.  He 
arrived  in  Rome  on  December  30,  1918,  immediately  departing  for 
Paris.  In  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Board  dated  at  Bombay, 
September  26,  1918,  he  wrote  saying  that  "the  work  of  the  commission 
is  proceeding  well  and  I  am  rejoiced  that  I  came.  Results  look  promis- 
ing." The  latest  cablegram  from  Paris  announces  that  he  will  return 
to  Chicago  early  in  February. 

The  University  has  invested  $524,550  in  Liberty  Loan  bonds  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  issues.  To  the  fourth  Liberty  Loan  a  subscrip- 
tion of  $125,000  was  made. 

A  lease  has  been  closed  with  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College 
for  space  for  use  of  University  College  in  the  Lake  View  Building  at 
116  South  Michigan  Avenue. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  American  Council  of  Education,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  has  voted  to  receive  in  the  University  one  or  more  students 
who  have  served  in  the  French  Army  and  to  grant  them  free  tuition. 
They  are  mature  men  prepared  for  advanced  work  of  graduate  or  tech- 
nical character.  The  first  of  these  men  enters  the  Law  School  in  the 
Winter  Quarter  of  1919.  Twenty-one  such  soldier-students  have 
already  been  received  by  American  universities. 
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From  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Relief  in  the 
Near  East: 

....  The  commission  has  been  showered  with  attentions  .... 

From  Arthur  C.  Boyce,  the  American  Mission,  formerly  a  student  in  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago: 

It  has  been  a  great  treat  for  us  here  to  be  associated  with  Dr.  Judson 
in  this  work,  and  we  are  hoping  that  his  visit  may  mean  much  good  for 
the  future  of  Persia.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  foreigner  has  been  so 
royally  received  in  Persia  since  the  days  of  Shah  Abbas  and  the  early 
English  ambassadors  to  the  Persian  court.  The  name  of  America  is 
magic  these  days,  and  the  people  are  expecting  much  from  us  in  the 
future.  The  coming  of  this  Commission  has  made  the  government  and 
people  feel  that  America  has  a  special  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Persia, 
and,  as  one  Persian  gentleman  expressed  it  at  a  meeting  of  our  Relief 
Committee  the  other  day,  "that  there  is  still  upon  the  earth  a  people 
who  will  work  for  other  and  weaker  nations  sincerely  and  unselfishly." 
Dr.  Judson  will  tell  you  no  doubt  about  the  way  they  have  been  received 
and  honored  and  decorated'  by  Shah  and  people,  how  they  have  been 
dinnered  and  teaed  by  every  part  of  the  community  from  Armenian 
Council  to  Zoroastrian  Assembly.  Professor  Jackson's  scholarship  in 
things  Persian  and  deep  sympathy  for  the  Persian  people,  together  with 
Dr.  Judson's  fine  diplomacy  and  keen  appreciation  of  the  difiiculties 
under  which  the  government  is  working,  have  greatly  enhanced  the  name 
of  America,  and  gives  us  who  stay  behind  a  great  deal  to  live  up  to. 

'The  Order  of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun  (of  the  first  class  with  brilliants),  the  high- 
est honor  in  the  gift  of  Persia,  was  conferred  on  President  Judson. 
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IDA  NOYES 

By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

Ida  Noyes  Hall  of  the  University  of  Chicago  is  a  memorial  building. 
It  was  erected  by  Mr.  La  Verne  Noyes,  of  Chicago,  in  memory  of  his 
wife,  Ida  E.  S.  Noyes.  The  name  thus  commemorated  is  familiar  to 
all  the  women  of  the  University,  and  successive  graduating  classes  will 
carry  it  to  new  communities  and  new  countries  until  it  is  known  in  every 
land.  As  students  and  visitors  realize  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the 
Hall,  view  its  proportions,  and  consider  its  usefulness,  they  are  likely 
to  ask,  "Who  was  Ida  Noyes  and  was  she  worthy  of  the  monument 
affection  has  built  to  her  memory  and  of  the  mention  that  will  be  made 
of  her  through  so  many  generations  and  in  so  many  lands?" 

She  was  born  in  the  village  of  Croton,  Delaware  County,  New  York. 
Delaware,  so  named  because  within  it  are  found  the  sources  of  the 
Delaware  River,  is  in  the  second  tier  of  counties  west  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  first  north  of  the  Pennsylvania  border.  At  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  it  was  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  It  was,  however, 
rich  in  pine  forests  and  in  waterways  to  float  lumber  and  logs  to  market. 
Well-authenticated  stories  are  on  record  of  white  pine  trees  more  than 
two  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  rumor  of  its'  attractions  spread  to 
New  England,  and  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers  and  their  families  began  to  settle  in  its  forests  and  on 
its  streams.  Among  them  were  the  progenitors  of  Mrs.  Noyes.  On 
her  mother's  side  she  traced  her  genealogy  through  the  Wheat,  Bolles, 
and  Shephard  families  to  William  Bradford,  the  second  governor  of  the 
Plymouth  colony  who  came  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  the  New  World 
in  1620.  Silas  C.  Wheat,  the  genealogist  of  his  family,  writes,  after 
carefully  tracing  the  line  of  descent,  "This  line  makes  all  descendants 
of  Captain  Wm.  and  Mary  Wheat  the  descendants  of  Governor  Wm. 
Bradford,  of  Plymouth  Colony."  Captain  William  and  Mary  Wheat 
were  the  great-grandparents  of  Mrs.  Noyes.  On  the  two  sides  of 
the  family  there  have  been  soldiers  in  all  the  wars  of  America,  from  the 
French  and  Indian  down  through  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  the 
Great  War,  just  now  ended  as  this  is  written,  that  has  saved  the  liberties 
of  mankind.  The  father  and  mother  of  Mrs.  Noyes  were  Joel  W. 
Smith  and  Susan  M.  Wheat.  Their  families  had  migrated  from  New 
England  to  the  wilderness  of  Delaware  County  in  the  first  decade  of 
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the  century,^  the  Smiths  in  1800.  Joel  W.  Smith  was  a  graduate  of 
Yale.  He  had  eight  brothers,  and  in  1868  the  father  and  his  nine  sons 
cast  ten  votes  for  General  Grant  for  president.  Joel  became  a  physi- 
cian and  was  settled  for  a  few  years  at  Croton,  near  the  old  home,  in 
Delaware  County.  This  village  has  found  it  difl&cult  to  get  a  satis- 
factory name,  and  during  the  last  sixty  years  has  been  known  succes- 
sively as  Croton,  East  Franklin,  and  Treadwell.  Here,  while  the  village 
still  bore  its  original  name,  Mrs.  Noyes  was  born  on  April  16,  1853, 
and  was  named  Ida  Elizabeth.  A  sister  two  years  younger  died  in 
childhood.  She  remained  the  only  daughter  in  a  family  of  five  chil- 
dren, one  of  the  brothers  being  older  by  two  years,  the  others  much 
younger  than  herself. 

The  father,  Dr.  Smith,  was  one  of  that  great  army  of  Americans 
who  in  the  fifties  of  the  last  century  heard  the  call  of  the  West.  The 
father  of  La  Verne  Noyes  yielded  to  it  in  1854,  but  it  was  not  until 
three  years  later  that  Dr.  Smith  left  the  home  of  his  fathers  to  seek 
another  in  the  new  state  of  Iowa.  Ten  years  only  had  passed  since  the 
admission  of  Iowa  to  the  Union,  and  when  in  1857  Dr.  Smith  settled 
in  Charles  City,  Floyd  County,  he  found  himself  in  a  country  of  pioneers. 
Charles  City,  or  St.  Charles  as  it  was  then  known,  is  in  northern  Iowa, 
seventy-five  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Railroads  had  not  yet 
reached  that  part  of  Iowa.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  real  frontier.  The 
.Indians  still  lingered  in  the  neighborhood.  Bears  and  wolves  were 
found.  Ida  was  about  four  years  old  when  the  family  reached  the  new 
home.  The  older  brother,  Irving,  was  six.  It  was  dangerous  for  the 
children  to  wander  far  afield,  and  alarm  was  felt  if  they  were  too  long 
out  of  their  mother's  sight.  Until  1864  there  were  only  two  of  them, 
and  they  were  inseparable  companions  and  constant  playmates.  As 
they  grew  older  together  Ida  became  accustomed  to  the  sports  of  a  boy. 
The  Cedar  River  flows  through  the  village  and  in  the  family,  traditions 
have  come  down  of  big  pickerel  caught  by  them.  As  the  country  settled 
they  were  allowed  great  freedom,  and,  with  forest  and  stream  inviting 
them,  made  much  of  the  out-of-door  life.  Ida  was  notable  throughout 
her  girlhood  for  rather  striking  red  cheeks,  which  she  no  doubt  owed  to 
this  life  in  the  open.  In  the  early  years  the  family  endured  many  of 
the  hardships  incident  to  a  pioneer  life.  Doctors  were  few  and  far 
between  on  those  western  prairies,  and  the  father  was  often  compelled 
to  answer  distant  calls  in  all  weathers.  Nothing  pleased  his  young 
daughter  more  than  to  ride  with  him,  when  weather  and  distance  per- 
mitted, on  his  visits  into  the  country.    The  father's  reputation  and 
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practice  constantly  increased,  until  he  became  known  as  one  of  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  state.  The  railroad  came,  the  village  devel- 
oped into  a  small  but  thriving  city,  and  the  conditions  of  life  greatly 
improved.  Dr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  of  the  citi- 
zens. He  was  much  interested  in  the  village  school  from  the  first  and 
was  early  made  president  of  the  school  board.  He  had  been  a  school 
teacher  in  early  life,  and  his  interest  in  and  ambition  for  the  schools  of 
his  western  home  were  great  and  fruitful.  It  was  said  of  him,  "None 
but  himself  can  know  and  eternity  only  can  reveal  the  labors,  the  sacri- 
fices, and  the  pecuniary  cost  to  himself  of  the  work  which  he  has  done 
for  the  schools  of  Charles  City  and  vicinity." 

Both  the  children  were  exceptionally  bright.  The  brother,  Irving, 
had  unusual  intellectual  gifts  and  ended  his  life  at  forty-four  as  pro- 
fessor of  pathology  and  therapeutics  in  Iowa  State  College.  The  sister, 
Ida,  was  perhaps  equally  bright,  and  at  eleven  years  of  age  was  in  classes 
with  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  and  fifteen.  Brilliant  as  her  brother 
was,  he  kept  only  two  years  in  advance  of  her,  and  he  was  two  years 
older.  When  he  went  to  Iowa  State  College  as  a  student  in  1868,  at 
seventeen,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  sister  who  admired  him  should 
resolve  to  follow  him.  This  she  did  in  1870,  when  she  too  was  seventeen. 
She  was  admitted  to  the  State  College  in  this  wise:  She  wrote  to  the 
president  a  letter  so  well  considered  and  in  penmanship  so  clear  and 
beautiful  that  he  told  her  to  come,  and  as  some  form  of  service  was  at 
that  time  required  from  all  students  he  appointed  her  his  private  sec- 
retary. After  her  brother's  graduation  she  spent  a  term  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  City,  but  soon  returned  and  completed  her  college 
course  in  the  institution  at  Ames,  where  she  was  graduated  with  honors 
in  1874.  A  fellow-student  says  of  her:  "During  her  college  days  she 
was  admired  for  her  talent  as  a  presiding  officer,  as  a  fine  speaker,  and 
as  one  greatly  talented  in  reading  and  acting."  She  was  a  brilliant  stu- 
dent, learning  with  unusual  facility,  so  that  study  was  never  a  drudgery 
but  always  a  delight.  It  was  indeed  so  much  of  a  delight  that  she  con- 
tinued to  be  a  student  to  the  end  of  her  life.  Her  work  in  the  class- 
room is  reported  to  have  been  well-nigh  perfect,  and  she  was  a  recognized 
leader  in  college  activities.  It  was  in  the  college  at  Ames  that  she  and 
Mr.  Noyes  first  met.  He  was  a  Junior  when  she  entered,  and  was  a 
classmate  of  her  brother.  They  became  acquainted,  and  he  found  the 
bright,  vivacious,  auburn-haired  girl  most  attractive.  The  attraction 
indeed  was  mutual  and  resulted  in  something  more  than  mere  acquaint- 
ance. 
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Returning  home  after  her  graduation  in  1874  she  became  a  teacher 
in  the  Charles  City  High  School.  A  popular  and  successful  instructor, 
she  continued  teaching  for  two  years  or  more,  when  her  approaching 
wedding  day  took  her  away  from  her  classes.  She  found  much  of  her 
recreation  during  the  three  years  between  her  graduation  and  marriage 
in  horseback  riding.  A  friend  of  the  family  had  brought  back  from  the 
South  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  in  1865  a  young  pony,  which  later 
came  into  her  possession.  Her  slight  figure  matched  the  pony's  small 
stature,  and  Daisy,  whom  she  rode  thousands  of  miles,  continued  for 
many  years  to  minister  to  her  health  and  happiness.  Daisy  accompanied 
her  through  all  changes  of  residence,  serving  her  to  a  very  advanced 
age,  and  when  too  old  longer  to  carry  her  hundred  pounds  was  sent 
back  to  Iowa  by  Mr.  Noyes  and  cared  for  to  the  end  of  her  long  and 
useful  life.  Daisy  was  believed  to  have  lived  fifty-four  years,  an  age 
so  great  as  to  deserve  recording. 

Ida  Smith  became  Ida  Noyes  in  1877.  The  father  of  La  Verne 
Noyes  had  brought  his  family  from  Genoa,  Cayuga  County,  New 
York,  to  Springville,  Linn  County,  Iowa,  in  1854,  when  the  boy  was 
five  years  old.  The  son  had  grown  up  on  his  father's  farm  and  had 
entered  Iowa  State  College  in  1868,  graduating  in  1872.  He  had  later 
established  himself  in  business  in  Batavia,  Illinois.  Mr.  Noyes  possessed 
in  a  very  unusual  degree  two  qualifications  for  success  in  life.  He  had 
by  nature  a  genius  not  only  for  invention  but  also  for  the  conduct  of 
business.  How  many  devices  he  has  invented  he  probably  does  not 
himself  know,  but  he  has  secured  patents  for  more  than  a  hundred. 
When  he  began  his  business  life  in  Batavia  it  was  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  his  own  inventions  in  improved  haying  tools  and  gate  hang- 
ers. The  acquaintance  of  the  two  young  people  in  college  had  developed 
into  mutual  affection,  and  an  engagement  had  followed.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  Mr.  Noyes  began  to  see  his  way  in  business  they  were 
married.  The  wedding  took  place  in  Charles  City  on  May  24,  1877. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes  did  not  set  up  housekeeping  in  Batavia.  A  gentle- 
man with  a  large,  fine  house  and  a  very  small  family  asked  them  to  make 
their  home  in  his  house,  so  that  with  slender  resources  they  were  rather 
sumptuously  housed  during  their  two  years  in  that  attractive  village. 
It  has  been  said  that  Mrs.  Noyes  was  a  student,  and  that  studious 
application  was  not  a  task  but  a  delight  to  her.  It  was  impossible  for 
her  to  be  idle.  Her  small  body  was  a  dynamo  of  ceaseless  activity. 
Newly  married,  in  a  new  community  where  she  had  few  social  ties  and 
no  household  duties,  she  applied  herself  to.  reading  and  study.     Web- 
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ster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  was  kept  at  hand  for  ready  reference.  She 
found  it  heavy  and  hard  to  handle.  She  therefore  suggested  to  Mr. 
Noyes  that  he,  being  an  inventor,  should  devise  something  to  hold  it 
for  her  so  that  she  would  only  have  to  turn  the  leaves.  On  her  con- 
senting to  take  over  his  correspondence  and  accounting,  which  she  was 
perfectly  qualified  to  do  by  her  experience  in  college  as  secretary  to  the 
president,  Mr.  Noyes  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  invented  the  dictionary 
holder,  which  proved  to  be  a  stroke  of  genius  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  fortune.  The  new  business  so  increased  his  labors  that  Mrs. 
Noyes  continued  for  a  number  of  years  to  keep  the  accounts  and  conduct 
the  correspondence,  and  she  proved  a  very  able  business  associate 
through  these  early  years.  The  success  of  the  new  business  led  them 
to  Chicago  in  1879,  and  that  city  was  thenceforth  their  home.  The 
correspondence  and  accounting  were  now  given  up  for  housekeeping, 
and  they  made  their  home  at  first  on  the  West  Side,  later  on  the  South 
Side,  finally  locating  permanently  in  the  North  Division.  In  Chicago 
Mrs.  Noyes  found  opportunities  for  the  art  studies  which  she  had  long 
desired.  She  lost  no  time  therefore  in  making  her  way  to  the  Art 
Institute  and  enrolling  as  a  student.  Her  impulse  toward  art  had 
appeared  in  her  girlhood.  She  began  her  studies  in  drawing  in  Charles 
City  and  continued  them  in  Batavia,  making  there  also  a  beginning  in 
painting.  She  cherished  an  ambition  to  become  an  artist  and  was 
encouraged  in  it  by  her  husband.  On  coming  to  Chicago,  therefore, 
she  welcomed  the  opportunity  which  the  then  newly  organized  Art 
Institute  afforded  her  for  continuing  her  studies  under  competent  teach- 
ers. She  and  her  husband  conceived  a  life-long  interest  in  the  Insti- 
tute, of  which  Mr.  Noyes  became  a  governing  life-member.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  Mrs.  Noyes  never  intended  to  become  a  professional 
painter.  But  she  earnestly  desired  to  attain  a  degree  of  excellence 
that  would  help  to  enrich  her  life  and  add  to  its  satisfactions.  She  had 
well-defined  ambitions.  This  was  one  of  them.  Another  was  to  see 
as  much  of  the  planet  on  which  she  Hved  as  other  occupations  and  duties 
would  permit.  She  was  ambitious  to  improve  her  mind,  to  widen  her 
horizon,  to  add  to  her  information.  She  was  mentally  alert.  She 
read  much.  But  books  only  served  to  awaken  and  increase  a  desire 
to  see  the  people  and  things  of  which  she  read.  These  longings  largely 
shaped  her  Hfe. 

Mr.  Noyes  prospered  in  business,  and  this  opened  the  way  for  her 
to  realize  her  longing  to  continue  her  studies  in  painting  in  the  Mecca 
of  all  students  of  art.     It  was  in  1886,  nine  years  after  her  marriage, 
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that  she  made  her  first  trip  abroad.  She  left  Chicago  in  November, 
1886,  and  did  not  return  till  the  end  of  June,  1888.  She  wrote  during 
this  absence,  as  she  did  in  all  her  absences  from  home,  a  series  of  most 
interesting  letters  to  her  husband,  which  have  been  carefully  preserved. 
Her  penmanship  was  perfect,  and  she  wrote  with  great  care.  She 
did  not  sit  down  and  write  as  things  occurred  to  her  at  the  moment 
but  thought  out  and  arranged  in  advance  the  contents  of  her  letters 
and  then  wrote  in  a  natural,  simple,  and  charming  style.  A  reader  of 
her  letters  finds  no  difficulty  in  believing  what  she  says  in  one  of  them 
that  rhetoric  and  Kames's  Elements  of  Criticism  were  the  most  enjoy- 
able studies  of  her  college  course.  She  began  to  write  on  the  steamer, 
and  her  letters  gave  a  detailed  story  of  every  day,  from  that  on  which 
she  sailed  to  her  arrival  in  port  on  her  return.  She  did  this  on  all  her 
journeys  (and  these  were  not  infrequent)  to  give  pleasure  to  her  hus- 
band. She  wrote  twice  and  sometimes  three  times  a  week,  and  Mr. 
Noyes  wrote  just  as  often.  On  this  first  voyage  abroad,  after  spending 
a  month  in  Heidelberg  with  a  friend,  she  went  to  Paris,  passing  through 
Coblenz,  which  she  was  assured  was  "impregnably  fortified."  Most 
of  the  nineteen  months  of  her  stay  abroad  at  this  time  she  spent  in 
Paris  studying  French,  drawing,  and  painting.  She  spent  much  time 
in  the  famous  Julien  School  but  tried  out  the  methods  of  others  also. 
In  March,  1888,  she  writes  of  her  daily  routine  as  follows: 

In  the  morning  I  rise  soon  after  daylight,  which  is  not  too  early  at  this  season, 
make  my  toilet,  take  the  coffee  and  rolls,  and  get  to  work  at  the  art  school  at  half- 
past  eight.  Dejeuner  occupies  the  noon  hour,  after  which  comes  painting  again  till 
four  or  five  o'clock.  The  time  between  this  and  getting  ready  for  dinner  is  usually 
occupied  with  a  walk  for  fresh  air  and  exercise  and  doing  little  errands  or  making 
calls.  You  know  all  about  the  length  of  the  dinner  hour  [Mr.  Noyes  had  run  over 
and  visited  her]  and  how  easy  it  is  to  sit  down  afterward  and  talk  with  friends  and 
acquaintances,  or  go  somewhere  in  the  evening.  Still  my  evenings  are  not  all  spent 
this  way,  as  you  know  I  write  an  occasional  letter,  go  to  dancing  school  one  evening 
each  week,  and  up  to  this  time  have  prepared  French  exercises  for  a  class  which  I 
attended  two  afternoons  each  week. 

While  I  am  quoting  from  this  interesting  series  of  letters  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  use  the  following  passage,  so  full  of  significance 
and  interest  at  the  time  this  sketch  is  written  at  the  end  of  the  Great 
War  which  restored  to  France  her  lost  provinces: 

One  incident  of  the  national  fete  day  which  I  witnessed  deserved  to  be  recorded. 
It  was  early  morning  and  I  was  standing  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  quite  enraptured 
with  the  fairy-like  appearance  given  to  it  by  garlands  of  white  globes,  which,  like 
festoons  of  flowers,  were  carried  in  all  directions  from  lamp-post  to  lamp-post,  where 
the  ordinary  burners  and  lanterns  were  replaced  by  an  immense  cluster  of  globes 
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like  a  great  spray  of  white  flowers.  Suddenly  a  solemn  procession  appeared  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  Place,  marched  slowly  across  the  Place,  and  paused  in  front 
of  the  statue  which  symbolized  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  From  the 
gravity  of  the  procession,  which  consisted  of  men  and  youths,  as  well  as  the  dirgelike 
music  to  which  their  steps  were  timed,  I  had  at  first  supposed  it  must  be  a  funeral, 
and  had  wondered  that  any  French  person,  even  in  death,  could  be  so  inconsiderate 
of  the  feelings  of  others,  or  perhaps  it  were  better  to  say,  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things, 
as  to  intrude  obsequies  upon  that  festal  day.  But  I  was  mistaken.  There  was  no 
hearse,  although  the  other  symbols  of  grief,  sad  music,  the  mournful  visage,  the  step 
which  showed  the  heart  bowed  down,  and  the  wreaths  of  immortelles  were  all  there. 
The  latter  they  had  come  to  lay  at  the  shrine  of  their  loved  and  lost  provinces.  What 
could  be  more  patriotic  or  more  fitting  the  nation's  day?  And  they  tell  me  the 
people  all  say  this  shrine  shall  never  be  without  flowers  until  their  own  is  restored  to 
them  again. 

This  letter  was  written  July  24,  1887.  Mr.  Noyes  was  about  to 
join  her  and  had  asked  her  to  continue  her  letters  as  usual  up  to  the  day 
of  his  arrival.  He  came  on  July  25,  and  they  spent  a  month  together 
in  Paris,  in  Switzerland,  on  the  Rhine,  in  Belgium,  and  in  England; 
then  Mr.  Noyes  returned  to  his  business  in  Chicago  and  she  to  her 
studies  in  Paris.     A  few  months  later  he  wrote  to  her: 

Many  people  have  said  to  me  that  they  did  not  see  how  we  could  stand  it  to  be 
separated  so  long.  I  assure  such  people  that  it  would  be  much  pleasanter  for  us  to 
be  together,  but  that  happiness  in  life  for  us  is  made  up  of  many  elements;  that  we 
can  each  read,  write,  think,  and  do  many  things  that  give  enjoyment  in  the  absence 
of  the  other;  and  that  even  when  alone  and  thousands  of  miles  apart  we  find  life 
well  worth  the  living,  and  that  we  hope  by  being  separated  for  a  time  to  make  it  better 
worth  the  living. 

Both  were  young  in  1887 ;  Mrs.  Noyes  was  only  thirty-four.  Though 
a  college  woman,  she  was  eager  for  a  broader  culture,  and  her  husband 
sympathized  with  her  ambitions.  Her  desire  for  improvement  and 
excellence  appears  in  this  extract  from  a  letter  of  October,  1887.  "  When 
one  looks  at  the  lovely  Venus  de  Milo  chiseled  by  human  hands  before 
the  time  of  Christ  and  contemplates  how  its  beauty  has  endured,  is  it 
not  a  wonderful  incentive  to  do  well  that  which  we  do  ?"  In  April  and 
May  of  1888  she  made  a  trip  through  Italy,  visiting  Rome,  Naples, 
Venice,  Milan,  and  Florence,  returning  to  Chicago  at  the  end  of  June. 
Continuing  her  studies,  she  added  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  to  her 
acquaintance  with  French. 

The  year  of  her  return  from  this  first  trip  to  Europe  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  in  the  family  life.  It  was  the  year  in 
which  Mr.  Noyes  organized  the  Aermotor  Company  for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  steel  windmills,  which  were  so  vast  an  improvement  on  the 
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old  wooden  styles  that  they  revolutionized  that  business  and  led  him 
on  to  a  career  of  uninterrupted  prosperity.  Mrs.  Noyes  was  thereafter 
at  liberty  to  spend  her  leisure  as  she  wished.  The  thing  that  distin- 
guished her  from  other  women  was  the  use  she  made  of  the  opportunities 
which  increasing  wealth  opened  before  her.  She  might  have  spent  her 
summers  at  fashionable  watering  places  or  devoted  her  leisure  to  the 
distractions  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.  But  these  methods  of  employ- 
ing her  time  do  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  her.  It  was  her  ambition 
for  self-improvement,  for  acquiring  new  information,  for  increasing  her 
knowledge  of  the  world  she  lived  in  that  controlled  her.  She  felt  that 
she  had  no  time  to  waste  in  those  places  where  the  wealthy  and  fashion- 
able gathered  for  recreation  and  amusement.  Whether  at  home  or 
abroad  she  was  ceaselessly  busy.  It  was  her  artistic  instinct  that  made 
her  a  devotee  of  the  camera.  Always  and  everywhere  she  was  taking 
pictures.  She  was  fond  of  travel,  and  though  she  was  never  again 
absent  from  her  home  for  as  long  a  period  as  on  her  first  sojourn  in  Paris, 
in  pursuance  of  her  ambitions  she  traveled  much  and  far.  And  she 
journeyed  in  this  fashion:  Her  camera  was  in  constant  use,  ten,  twenty, 
thirty  times  a  day.  Every  point  of  historic  or  artistic  interest  was 
visited  and  studied  and  photographed.  Notes  were  taken  on  the  spot 
and  at  night  written  out  more  fully  in  a  diary.  Every  expenditure, 
even  the  slightest,  was  set  down  in  an  account  book,  on  the  theory  that 
what  cost  money  was  worth  remembering,  and  that  an  expenditure 
account  is  a  real  and  illuminating  history  of  a  journey.  No  days  were 
wasted  in  idleness.  The  photographs  were  carefully  catalogued,  named, 
and  numbered,  and  the  films  developed  at  the  studio  of  the  nearest 
expert.  Then  the  frequent  home  letters  and  letters  to  other  friends 
were  faithfully  written.  There  was  much  preparatory  reading  to  be 
done  of  the  places  to  be  visited  during  the  succeeding  week,  as  well  as 
routes  of  travel  to  be  studied  and  passage  to  be  secured. 

In  reading  the  records  of  these  journeys  one  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
impression  of  the  almost  superhuman  activity  in  sightseeing,  photo- 
graphing, souvenir  buying,  elaborate  accounting,  diary  writing,  letter 
writing,  and  other  things  which  are  not  occasional  but  continue  daily 
for  weeks  and  months  together.  Yet  there  does  not  seem  to  be  haste, 
only  an  ordered  but  ceaseless  activity.  She  worked  untiringly,  but  with 
a  singular  ease  and  enjoyment.  Constant  activity  was  not  an  effort 
but  the  law  of  her  being.  Her  frequent  journeys  were  made  in  the 
company  of  her  husband  or  of  some  kindred-minded  woman  friend. 
She  was  not  critical  of  people,  but  sympathetic  and  companionable, 
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and  made  many  warm  and  valued  friends  in  the  course  of  her  travels. 
At  the  same  time  she  had  so  keen  an  intelligence,  so  much  independence 
and  self-reliance,  such  an  air  of  competence,  that  she  never  suffered 
from  imposition  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  intended  to  tell  with  any  detail  the  story  of  Mrs.  Noyes's 
journeys,  nor  even  to  mention  all  of  them.  The  limits  of  this  sketch 
forbid.  The  three  daily  diaries  she  kept  on  her  trip  around  the  world, 
telling  the  story  of  where  she  went  and  what  she  saw  each  day,  of  the 
photographs  she  took  and  the  money  she  spent,  these  alone  contain  about 
ten  thousand  words,  more  than  are  here  given  to  the  story  of  her 
entire  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  she  visited  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  after  seeing 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  southern  California  extended  her  journey  to 
Hawaii,  spending  on  her  return  a  few  days  in  the  Yosemite  Valley.  In 
February,  1894,  she  went  abroad,  visiting  France,  Belgium,  and  England. 
Mr.  Noyes  joined  her  in  the  spring  for  the  later  weeks  of  travel.  The 
following  winter  and  spring  she  spent  three  months  in  a  trip  which  car- 
ried her  to  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Turkey, 
France,  and  England.  In  the  summer  of  1895  she  and  her  husband 
went  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  up  the  Saguenay,  visited  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  and  gave  two  days  to  Bar  Harbor  and  two  more  to  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Champlain.  Before  returning  home  Mrs.  Noyes 
visited  her  birthplace  in  Delaware  County  and  was  taken  by  Mr.  Noyes 
to  see  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  in  Cayuga  County. 

In  the  summer  of  1897  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes  took  a  trip  together 
through  the  West  and  Northwest  of  their  own  country.  After  ascend- 
ing Pike's  Peak  and  viewing  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  they  crossed  the 
continental  divide  amid  scenery  of  which  Mrs.  Noyes  wrote:  "The 
views  of  castle-like  rock  formation  all  along  the  Grand  River  and  near 
the  Green  River  were  so  startlingly  like  the  elaborate  architectural 
work  of  man  it  was  hard  to  believe  it  all  Nature's  unstudied  handiwork. 
Sometimes  the  formations  looked  in  the  distance  exactly  like  great 
fortified  cities."  They  visited  Great  Salt  Lake,  where  "La  Verne  tried 
the  buoyant  billows  of  the  salty  sea,  but  I  did  not,"  and  took  the  trip 
down  the  Columbia  River.  But  all  this  was  only  preliminary  to  their 
real  objective,  which  was  Alaska.  The  rush  to  the  Klondyke  was  on, 
and  their  steamer  was  full  of  men  on  their  way  to  the  gold  fields.  They 
climbed  the  Muir  Glacier  and  found  themselves,  as  Mrs.  Noyes  wrote, 
in  the  "awe-inspiring  presence  of  the  majesty  of  congealed  centuries." 
They  went  as  far  north  as  Skagway.    There  were  so  many  scenes  to  be 
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photographed  that  her  supply  of  films  became  exhausted  and  could  not 
be  replenished  till  Tacoma  was  reached  on  the  return  journey.  A 
great  week  followed  in  Yellowstone  Park,  and  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber found  them  again  at  home. 

The  combination  of  the  beautiful,  sublime,  and  marvelous  that  this 
journey  had  presented  made  such  an  impression  on  Mrs.  Noyes  that  in 
closing  her  diary  she  quoted  these  lines: 

There  are  those  who  seek  in  other  climes  the  joys  they  might  have  known 
Mid  the  mountains  and  the  meadows  of  the  land  they  call  their  own. 

The  impression,  however,  was  not  abiding,  though  she  loved  and 
admired  the  "mountains  and  meadows"  of  no  land  above  those  of  her 
own.  But  Greece  and  Palestine  and  Eg>^t  had  awakened  in  her  a 
desire  to  see  the  Far  East.  On  December  2,  1897,  accompanied  by  an 
old  Chicago  friend  then  Hving  in  London,  she  spent  six  busy  and  happy 
months  circling  the  globe.  She  followed  a  unique  method  in  preparing 
for  this  journey.  In  1895  a  book  had  been  published  in  Chicago,  written 
by  Sarah  A.  Pope,  with  the  following  title:  East,  West — Home's  Best. 
Aunt  Sarah  Here,  Aunt  Sarah  There.  The  author  told  the  story  of  just 
such  a  tour  around  the  world  as  Mrs.  Noyes  desired  to  make.  She  took 
this  book,  therefore,  and  wrote  out  a  fifteen-hundred-word  transcript 
of  it.  This  was  written  in  narrative  form  and  reads  like  a  diary  of  a 
trip  taken  by  herself.  It  contained  all  the  facts  as  to  trains,  boats, 
hotels,  places  worth  seeing,  etc.,  which  she  thought  might  be  useful  to 
her,  and  this  transcript  she  took  with  her,  apparently  that  she  might 
have  at  hand  the  information  she  wanted  for  frequent  reference.  In 
the  journey  Bombay  was  reached  on  January  9,  1898,  and  six  weeks 
were  given  to  India.  Mrs.  Noyes  found  the  people  of  India  "fascinat- 
ing." A  few  days  were  spent  in  Burmah,  Ceylon  was  visited,  and  a  few 
weeks  were  given  to  China.  It  took  five  or  six  weeks  to  see  Japan,  which 
was  enjoyed  as  much  as  India  had  been.  The  Spanish-American 
War  was  threatening,  and  Mr.  Noyes  warned  her  that  the  sea  might 
be  so  unsafe  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  her  to  walk  home.  But  it 
did  not  prove  to  be  so  and  the  S.S.  "China"  took  the  travelers  safely  to 
San  Francisco  in  May,  1898.  During  the  entire  trip  Mrs.  Noyes  had 
been  extraordinarily  busy.  She  had  been  indefatigable  in  visiting 
places  of  interest.  She  had  taken  about  two  thousand  photographs. 
She  had  purchased  innumerable  souvenirs,  most  of  them  of  artistic 
interest  and  value.  She  found  Mr.  Noyes  awaiting  her  on  the  dock 
in  San  Francisco,  and  together  they  visited  southern  California  and 
the  Grand  Canyon  of   the  Colorado.    They  reached   Chicago   early 
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in  June,  a  little  more  than  six  months  after  the  voyage  around  the 
world  began. 

Only  nine  days  later  Mrs.  Noyes  went  to  Denver,  Colorado,  to 
attend  a  convention  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  From  this 
short  trip  of  less  than  three  weeks  she  brought  back  two  hundred  photo- 
graphs. In  1899  she  spent  some  weeks  in  Ireland,  England,  and  France. 
In  1900  she  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Oberammergau,  Bavaria,  to  see  and 
hear  the  Passion  Play.  It  was  the  year  of  the  World  Exposition  in 
Paris.  The  aermotor  was  among  the  American  exhibits,  and  the  young- 
est brother  of  Mrs.  Noyes  was  in  care  of  the  exhibit.  She  reached  Paris 
at  one  o'clock  at  night  and  was  much  pleased  to  find  her  brother  Fred- 
erick at  the  station  to  greet  her,  the  city  being  crowded  with  visitors. 
She  gave  only  six  days  to  Paris  and  the  Exposition  and  then  went  on  to 
Oberammergau,  where  she  stopped  at  the  house  of  Emmanuel  Lang, 
brother  of  Anton,  the  Christus  of  the  year's  play.  The  house  was  a 
"lowly  cottage,  but  entertained  fourteen  guests,  in  addition  to  the  five 
members  of  the  family." 

On  Sunday,  September  30,  she  wrote  in  her  diary,  "The  long-looked- 
for  and  long-journeyed-for  day  to  see  'the  story  that  transformed  the 
world.'  ....  Had  seats  233  and  234  ....  at  just  the  right  distance. 
Of  the  play  shall  not  attempt  to  write,  except  that  it  riveted  attention 
from  beginning  to  finish  in  spite  of  the  long,  long  hours  of  sitting  still. 
....  Tableaux  wonderful,  acting  astonishing."  Leaving  Oberam- 
mergau, she  visited  Vienna,  Prague,  Dresden,  and  other  German  cities. 

In  1902  President  McKinley  appointed  Mr.  Noyes  a  delegate  to 
the  International  Congress  of  Commerce  and  Industry  which  met  at 
Ostend,  Belgium,  in  August  of  that  year.  Mrs.  Noyes  accompanied 
him,  and  they  visited  together  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  France, 
and  England.  In  1905  they  again  went  abroad  together  and  spent 
July  and  August  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales.  Through- 
out this  journey  Mrs.  Noyes  was  very  busy  with  the  camera,  bringing 
home  about  six  hundred  pictures.  In  1907  they  visited  once  more 
Yellowstone  Park,  making  a  more  extended  stay  than  on  their  former 
visit.  Many  pictures  were  brought  from  a  visit  in  1909  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  from  Washington  to  California,  which  included  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  "A  fascinating  sojourn  in  the  heart  of  the  Big  Horn  Moun- 
tains" in  Wyoming,  which  she  enjoyed  with  Mr.  Noyes  in  the  summer  of 
1910,  greatly  enriched  her  photographic  collection.  Mrs.  Noyes  made 
her  last  trip  abroad  in  September,  1910,  at  the  request  of  a  friend  who 
was  ill  and  desired  to  see  her  face  once  more.     She  took  the  round  trip 
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on  the  "Campania"  to  London  and  back,  contributing  on  the  voyage 
an  appeal  in  verse  for  seamen  at  a  concert  given  on  their  behalf.  This 
record  of  her  travels  is  by  no  means  complete.  She  visited  the  Panama 
Canal  with  Mr.  Noyes  and  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  where 
many  of  her  finest  photographs  were  taken. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  Mrs.  Noyes  was  very 
fond  of  travel.  The  fact  that  she  was  never  seasick  gave  her  the  liveliest 
satisfaction.  She  was  proud  to  be  able  to  write  to  her  husband  that 
in  the  wildest  and  most  long-continued  storms  she  never  missed  a 
meal  and  was  often  the  only  woman  who  appeared  in  the  dining-room. 
Everything  in  her  journeys  seemed  enjoyable;  even  while  her  fellow- 
passengers  were  miserable  she  was  happy.  She  possessed  great  good-will 
and  hked  the  people  she  met  on  trains  and  shipboard.  Amiable  and 
sociable,  she  made  many  delightful  acquaintances.  Every%vhere  she 
found  friends.  She  had  an  unusual  capacity  for  enjoyment  and  led 
a  happy  life.     WTien  she  went  to  Hawaii  in  1892  Mr.  Noyes  wrote: 

I  was  sure  your  trip  would  be  one  of  unalloyed  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  partly 
because  you  always  travel  rather  to  enjoy  yourself  than  to  be  miserable  and  uncom- 
fortable, and  one  is  likely  to  find  what  he  hunts  for;  partly  because  you  are  a  good 
traveler  and  know  how  to  look  for  and  find  the  good  things,  and  partly  because  people 
like  to  help  one  enjoy  who  is  a  good  enjoyer,  which  you  are. 

Mrs.  Noyes,  it  has  been  said  by  one  who  knew  her,  would  have 
been  conspicuous  in  any  company  by  her  inconspicuousness.  She  was 
petite  in  figure  to  an  extreme,  being  about  five  f^et  one  inch  in  height, 
but  she  made  up  in  animation  what  she  lacked  in  bulk.  Her  vivacity 
was  spontaneously  temperamental.  She  was  physically  and  mentally 
alert  and  represented  the  type  of  woman  the  old  New  England  academies 
prided  themselves  on  producing.  She  carried  the  spirit  of  the  well- 
brought-up  girl  into  the  sphere  that  was  open  to  her  in  Chicago.  Play- 
ful and  serious,  she  was  a  decidedly  wholesome  woman,  devoted  to  those 
good  causes  that  appealed  to  her. 

She  was  very  much  interested  in  the  activities  of  women.  She  was 
a  director  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  and  of  the  Women's  Athletic 
Club.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Colony  of  New  England 
Women.  She  was  president  of  the  North  Side  Art  Club  and  was  active 
in  the  Woman's  Club.  But  the  later  years  of  her  life  were  devoted 
largely  to  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  story  of 
her  ceaseless  activities  in  the  interest  of  this  organization  of  patriotic 
women  is  worthy  of  a  volume.  She  was  secretary  and  later  regent  of 
the  Chicago  Chapter,  the  first  organized  in  the  country  and  the  largest, 
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having  over  eight  hundred  members.  She  became  vice-president  gen- 
eral of  the  national  organization.  This  honor  was  conferred  on  her 
for  the  second  time  during  her  last  illness,  when  she  was  not  able  to  be 
present  at  the  annual  meeting.  She  gave  much  attention  to  the  Illinois 
room  in  the  national  building  of  the  D.A.R.  in  Washington,  and  it  was 
largely  furnished  by  her.  She  visited  the  Capitol  often  in  the  interest 
of  this  great  organization  and  wielded  a  potent  and  beneficent  influence 
in  its  affairs.  She  often  spoke  at  the  annual  meetings,  and  a  reporter 
of  a  great  daUy  once  said  of  her  that  she  was  the  "most  brilliant  woman 
who  had  ever  appeared  before  the  Congress."  She  was  a  graceful 
speaker,  her  voice  was  sweet  and  musical  and  carried  far,  and  she  had 
a  most  winning  personality. 

She  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  disseminating  among 
foreign  immigrants  lessons  of  true  Americanism,  that  they  might  quickly 
become  good  citizens. 

She  devoted  herself  to  organizing  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country 
in  patriotic  clubs  and  educating  them  in  the  duties  of  citizenship.  She 
was  particularly  active  in  the  D.A.R.  in  furthering  its  multipHed  activ- 
ities. At  the  request  of  the  national  board  of  that  organization  she 
wrote  a  paper  on  the  forms  of  activity  of  the  various  chapters.  To  one 
not  acquainted  with  them  their  variety  and  magnitude  would  be  a 
surprising  revelation.  She  was  deeply  interested  in  them  all,  and  no 
one  surpassed  her  in  devotion  to  them.  They  included  preserving  and 
marking  historic  sites  of  buildings,  battlefields,  forts,  roads,  and  trails, 
sustaining  schools  in  remote  mountain  regions  and  night  schools  in 
cities,  purchasing  and  equipping  playgrounds  in  congested  city  districts, 
raising  funds  for  patriotic  educational  work,  sustaining  lecture  courses 
on  American  history  among  our  foreign  population,  and  so  on,  almost 
without  number.  Mrs.  Noyes  gave  herself  to  all  these  things  with  the 
full  strength  of  her  enthusiastic  nature.  A  friend  who  knew  her  inti- 
mately says  of  her  that  "wealth  made  no  change  in  her  soul,"  and  that 
she  "never  knew  a  sweeter  nature  or  a  stronger  one."  She  was  char- 
acterized by  great  kindhness  and  sjrmpathy  and  greatly  delighted  in 
helping  young  people  to  enjoy  themselves.  Having  built  an  $18,000 
cottage  for  the  Park  Ridge  School  for  Girls,  Mrs.  Noyes  took  much 
pleasure  in  providing  occasional  entertainments  for  the  girls  whose 
home  it  was  and  ministering  to  their  weKare  and  happiness. 

Mrs.  Noyes's  artistic  instincts  gave  her  a  peculiar  joy  in  beauty.  In 
her  journeys  the  galleries  of  art,  the  beautiful  in  architecture,  like  the 
great  cathedrals  and  the  Taj  Mahal,  the  picturesque  and  sublime  in 
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nature,  were  the  things  that  attracted  her  and  made  travel  the  dehght 
it  was.  She  took  pleasure  in  becoming  costumes  and  filled  her  house 
with  beautiful  things.  Her  penmanship  was  itself  a  work  of  art,  simple, 
clear,  natural,  and  well-nigh  perfect,  as  the  following  facsimile  will 
illustrate: 

QwwcU  V(-vcJ/^     \Xc-Jl^  K^vWw^  ■VO-w«AC'«£h^J<*'  ^uX^s-vcL-. 

This  Christmas  card  also  illustrates  how  in  the  latter  years  of  her  life 
Mrs.  Noyes  developed  a  facility  in  writing  occasional  verse.  One  of 
her  early  attempts  was  written  for  her  husband  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Forty  Club  in  December,  1906,  when  each  member  was  required  to 
introduce  himself  in  verse.  The  two  verses  quoted  will  serve  an  evident 
purpose : 

In  far-away  New  England 

Where  words  and  speech  are  choice, 

My  earliest  ancestors 

Were  always  known  as  "Noyce." 

But  in  the  "wild  and  woolly  west" 

Among  the  Forty  boys, 
To  make  a  pun  or  turn  a  jest 

They  always  call  me  "Noise!" 

It  came  to  be  quite  the  thing  for  Mrs.  Noyes  to  be  called  upon  to 
write  verses  for  birthdays,  social  gatherings,  club  meetings,  and  other 
occasions.  After  her  death  these  were  collected  and  pubHshed  in  a 
small  volume.  Once  she  wrote  for  herself  during  her  last  illness  in  191 2, 
and  the  result  was  received  with  great  applause  by  the  D.A.R.  Congress 
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in  Washington   after  her  re-election  as  vice-president  general.     The 
seven  verses  are  all  good.     The  following  are  the  first  two: 

No  matter  how  elections 
May  really  terminate, 
My  heart  will  be  contented, 
My  spirits  still  elate. 

For  if  we  win  we're  happy. 
And  if  we  lose,  we're  glad 
To  give  to  someone  better 
The  honors  that  we  had. 

At  the  eighteenth  D.A.R.  Congress  held  in  Washington  in  1909 
she  read  a  response  for  Illinois  in  verse  to  the  president  general's  address 
of  welcome,  which  awakened  great  enthusiasm.  It  is  related  that  when 
she  concluded  the  French  Ambassador  left  his  place  and  came  to  con- 
gratulate her,  and  after  returning  to  his  seat  again  left  it  to  repeat  his 
congratulations  as  the  applause  continued.  The  number  and  variety 
of  the  social  functions  for  which  her  little  poems  were  prepared  indicate, 
in  themselves,  that  she  had  a  very  wide  circle  of  friends.  They  also 
clearly  show  that  the  ties  which  bound  her  to  her  friends  were  those  of 
real  sympathy  and  affection.  Her  letters  to  her  husband  often  brought 
a  company  of  them  together  to  give  an  evening  to  hearing  them.  She 
had  an  unaffected  liking  for  people  and  was  fond  of  their  society.  All 
her  instincts  were  social.  Her  vivacity  was  a  distinct  social  asset  and 
gave  life  and  sparkle  to  every  company.  It  resulted  from  all  this  that 
she  was  much  in  society.  Her  home  was  the  center  of  an  active  social 
life.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  entertain,  and  she  entered  with  zest  into  the 
social  life  of  the  city.  She  was,  as  this  story  indicates,  often  absent 
from  Chicago.  She  was  always  ceaselessly  active  and  busy  when  at 
home,  but  she  found  time  nevertheless  for  meeting  her  social  obligations, 
and  she  did  this  with  the  same  interest  and  enjoyment  that  character- 
ized all  her  multifarious  activities. 

Mrs.  Noyes's  interest  in  art  did  not  cease  with  her  studies  in  Paris. 
Not  only  did  she  continue  to  study  art,  but  she  continued  to  paint, 
producing  a  large  number  of  pictures,  many  being  studies  in  heads  and 
faces,  and  not  a  few  landscapes.  Many  of  these  paintings  were  excel- 
lent, some  of  them  very  successful.  They  were  evidences  of  the  excel- 
lence she  might  have  attained  had  she  devoted  herself  to  art.  Her 
busy  life,  however,  made  this  impossible.  But  her  camera  remained 
to  the  end  her  constant  companion  in  almost  daily  use.    Various 
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estimates  have  been  made  as  to  the  number  of  photographs  she  took, 
varying  from  thirty  thousand  to  more  than  a  hundred  thousand.  It 
is  certain  that  she  took  many  thousands  of  pictures,  and  the  best  of 
these  she  arranged  with  great  care  in  bound  volumes  which  she  preserved. 
Her  work  with  the  camera  was  so  perfect  that  pubHshers  sought  the 
use  of  her  photographs  to  illustrate  their  books.  In  Frederick  Royce's 
The  Burning  of  St.  Pierre  and  tke  Eruption  of  Mont  Pelee  may  be  found 
extracts  from  the  diary  of  Mrs.  Noyes  and  a  large  number  of  pictures 
taken  by  her  during  a  visit  she  and  Mr.  Noyes  made  to  the  Leeward  and 
Windward  Islands  in  March,  1899. 

In  1907  Mr.  Noyes  purchased  a  most  attractive  home  at  1450  Lake 
Shore  Drive.  Mrs.  Noyes  found  much  happiness  during  the  closing 
years  of  her  life  in  furnishing  and  adorning  this  beautiful  home.  Into 
it  she  brought  souvenirs  of  all  the  lands  she  visited.  Every  room  con- 
tains something  unusual  and  interesting  from  far-away  lands.  Every- 
thing fits  into  its  environment  as  though  made  for  the  place  it  occupies, 
and  all  add  to  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the  design.  After  living  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  and  during  the  summers  at  their  country  home 
at  Midlothian,  in  going  into  the  house  on  the  Lake  Shore  Drive  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Noyes  were  entering  their  permanent  home,  where  they  hoped 
to  have  many  happy  years  together.  They  made  it  a  home  of  hospi- 
tality. They  had  many  friends  of  whom  they  were  fond,  and  in  enter- 
taining these  they  found  much  of  their  happiness. 

Mrs.  Noyes  had  always  enjoyed  perfect  health,  and  it  was  a  grievous 
shock  to  both  husband  and  wife  when  she  was  overtaken  by  serious 
illness.  She  made  a  courageous  battle  to  regain  her  lost  health,  but 
the  last  year  of  her  life  she  passed  as  an  invalid.  Not,  however,  a  com- 
plaining one.  She  studied  to  make  the  atmosphere  of  her  room  a  cheer- 
ful one.  For  her  husband  she  always  had  a  smile,  and  this  smile  was 
one  she  had  for  no  one  else.  On  the  last  day  of  her  life,  to  the  friend 
who  passed  that  day  with  her  she  committed  the  following  beautiful 
confidence  and  charge.  She  said  that  she  had  a  smile  which  she  called 
"La  Verne's  Smile,"  which  was  his  alone,  and  which  she  was  very 
anxious  he  should  not  miss  when  he  came  in  to  see  her  for  the  last  time, 
and  as  she  feared  her  sight  might  fail  she  charged  her  friend  to  give  her 
an  agreed  sign  of  his  presence  that  she  might  not  fail  to  give  him  his 
smile.  And  thus  on  the  fifth  of  December  19 12,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
nine,  "passed  the  strong,  heroic  soul  away." 

That  Ida  Noyes  was  no  ordinary  woman  is  made  evident  by  the 
extraordinary  tributes  paid  to  her  at  the  memorial  meeting  held  in  her 
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honor  by  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution on  December  19,  191 2. 

Telegrams  of  appreciation  were  read  from  many  other  chapters. 
The  president  general,  Mrs.  Matthew  T.  Scott,  sent  a  message  which 
said,  among  other  things: 

My  personal  feeling  is  too  deep  for  utterance.  The  death  of  one  so  cherished, 
the  one  I  so  leaned  on  for  help,  for  counsel,  for  support — so  strong,  so  true,  so  unswerv- 
ing in  friendship — this  loss,  I  believe,  means  more  to  me  than  to  any  other  one  person 
in  the  world — except  the  stricken  man  for  whom  the  light  of  life  has  gone  out.  I 
am  stunned,  groping  in  the  dark  ....  for  the  reason  why  this  bright,  beautiful 
woman,  so  radiant  with  glorious  vitality,  bubbling  over  with  wit  and  humor,  so 
feminine  in  charm  and  personality,  so  masculine  in  brain  and  intellect,  should  have 
been  taken  from  those  who  so  loved  and  leaned  upon  her.  Never  again  shall  we  hear 
from  her  smiling  lips  the  sparkling,  yet  stingless  raUlery  and  pleasantry  that  have 
charmed  and  convulsed  great  assemblies;  nor  noble  addresses  that  are  stamped  as 
classics — with  their  ring  of  truth  and  sincerity;  matchless  in  thought  and  utterance. 
I  am  sure  I  may  be  pardoned  at  this  pathetic  hour  for  alluding  to  her  mar\'elous 
address  in  the  Congress  of  191 1  in  illustration  of  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  this 
great  woman 

Mrs.  George  A.  Laurence,  state  regent  of  Illinois,  said: 

....  who  can  consider  her  life  as  we  have  known  her  personally,  as  she  has 
gone  in  and  out  among  us,  who  does  not  feel  a  thrill  of  pride  in  her  accomplishments. 
And  especially  as  women  do  we  rejoice  that  we  have  been  so  ably  represented  by  one 

who,  though  slight  and  frail  in  body,  was  great  in  intellect  and  soul She 

was  not  an  ordinary  woman.  Many  a  noble  woman,  possessing  all  the  finer  qualities 
of  intellect  and  heart,  fulfilling  a  splendid  life  of  usefulness,  has  lived,  served,  and  died 
within  a  small  circle  of  friends,  who  alone  knew  of  her  merits.  Our  friend  possessed 
all  these  qualities,  and  yet  united  with  them  that  finer  intellect  and  personal  charm 
that  drew  others  about  her  and  made  her  a  center  of  influence  that  was  widespread. 
....  As  regent  of  the  Chicago  Chapter  she  attained  distinguished  success,  and 
her  influence  in  the  state  conference  was  a  potent  one.  She  was  kind,  she  was  thought- 
ful, she  was  fair-minded,  she  did  not  stoop  to  the  craft  and  wiles  of  the  politician, 
but  her  voice  was  raised  and  her  influence  exerted  to  lift  the  standard  of  our  work, 
and  to  advance  that  work  along  lines  that  would  broaden  in  their  scope  as  new  occa- 
sions and  directions  arose  for  the  exercise  of  exalted  patriotism She  had  a 

mind  that  conceived,  a  heart  that  resolved,  and  a  hand  that  executed. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Fessenden,  called  upon  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Noyes 
as  a  friend,  said: 

....  I  say  "our  friend"  because  through  long  years  of  close  intimacy  I  have 

never  heard  her  say  a  cruel  or  unjust  thing  of  any  living  soul She  loved  the 

beautiful  in  life,  and  with  a  generosity  that  was  as  boundless  as  it  was  modest  she 
sought  (out  of  her  abundance)  to  make  those  whose  lives  lay  along  shadowed  paths 
see  the  sunshine  and  by  its  light  find  joy  and  peace.    Even  as  she  watched  beside 
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the  gate  to  answer  to  her  name  she  found  comfort  in  the  letters  written  to  her  by 
childish  hands  and  coming  direct  from  childish  hearts,  letters  of  love  for  the  friend 
who  was  sheltering,  feeding,  clothing,  and  educating  them  for  a  useful  life  and  a 
helpful  womanhood,  letters  of  prayer  that  God  would  spare  her  to  them  for  long, 
long  years. 

She  was  a  woman  of  distinct  mentality  and  great  executive  ability.  Had  she 
given  her  life  to  either  literature  or  art  she  would  have  made  for  herself  a  place  in  her 

day.     She  had  keen  wit,  versatility,  and  a  delicate  sense  of  humor Many  of 

us  here  today  recall  her  generous  interest  in  and  for  the  schools  and  colleges  among 
the  Tennessee  hills  and  the  Carolina  mountains  and  for  all  children's  organizations. 
She  was  always  and  ever  the  children's  friend,  and  she  remembered  the  widow  in  her 
desolation,  and  her  little  hands,  full  of  helpfulness,  were  stretched  out  in  mercy  to 
the  downtrodden  and  oppressed,  and  she  seemed  to  walk  through  life  with  the  pur- 
pose of  helpfulness. 

One  who  had  known  her  since  her  college  life  wrote  of  her: 

She  had  a  personality  so  much  out  of  the  ordinary  that  from  childhood  until 
the  time  of  her  death  she  always  held  a  place  distinctly  her  own.     All  that  came 

into  her  life  ministered  to  her  education  and  development She  was  superbly 

democratic.  Attainments,  position,  wealth,  only  deepened  this  element  in  her  dis- 
position  She  always  had  sympathy  and  kindness  for  any  who,  she  judged, 

were  unfairly  treated To  clearness  and  accuracy  in  thinking  is  due  much  of 

the  power  she  possessed  for  leadership In  the  early  days  of  her  husband's 

business  life  ....  it  was  from  her  orderly  little  desk  in  their  home  that  the  beau- 
tifully written  letters  were  sent  that  were  so  helpful  to  his  success,  and  at  this  desk 
the  books  were  kept  accurately  and  scientifically.  Her  wondrously  beautiful  hand- 
writing has  always  been  a  joy  to  her  hosts  of  friends Literature  was  a  field 

she  loved.  Books  were  her  delight.  She  knew  them  well  and  loved  the  best  in 
many  kinds. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  held  in  Washington  in  the  spring  following  her 
death  Mrs.  Fessenden  was  again  called  upon  to  speak  of  her.  From  the 
poem  she  read  in  memory  of  her  friend  the  following  lines  are  taken: 

She  loved  all  civic  good, 

She  bent  to  lift  the  children  of  the  poor 

From  out  the  mire  of  stagnant  want, 

The  want  that  drowns  their  souls, 

And  wrecks  their  bodies 

Ere  they  pass  the  portals 

Of  life's  earliest  day. 

She  loved  all  truth. 

And  held  her  torch  aloft. 

That  those  who  passed  along  her  way 

Might  find  the  road  that  led 

To  highest  aims  and  truest  happiness. 
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She  was  a  woman  fair  and  sweet  and  true, 

And  now  that  she  has  passed 

To  higher  usefulness 

She  leaves  to  us  who  knew 

And  loved  her  here 

A  legacy  of  inspiration 

Toward  the  highest  and  the  best 

That  we  can  give 

In  deed  and  word 

To  this  our  time. 

So  in  this  "in  memoriam"  hour 

We  in  all  truth  can  say  of  her, 

Her  works  cannot 

Be  reckoned  up  in  faltering  words, 

Her  deeds  shall  live. 

God  has  recorded  them. 

Such  are  the  appreciations  of  those  who  knew  Mrs.  Noyes  long 
and  well.  They  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  beautiful  and  noble 
quaUties  she  possessed.  But  it  is  not  these  tributes  that  have  con- 
vinced the  writer  of  these  pages,  he  having  never  met  Mrs.  Noyes,  of 
her  exceptional  abilities  and  the  lovehness  and  strength  of  her  char- 
acter. Two  quite  other  things  have  persuaded  him  of  the  essential 
truth  of  all  these  splendid  eulogies. 

The  first  of  these  is  Mrs.  Noyes's  correspondence  with  her  husband. 
Many  hundreds  of  her  letters  have  been  read  with  care  and  with  equal 
interest  and  delight.  They  are  the  letters  of  a  high-minded  woman, 
written  with  rare  intelligence  and  reveahng  a  personality  bent  on  self- 
improvement.  Not  one  unworthy  sentiment  can  be  found  in  any  of 
these  thousands  of  pages  of  intimate  personal  letters.  And  they  are 
not  selected  specimens  but  comprise  all  the  correspondence  with  her 
husband  through  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  They  reveal  her 
democratic  spirit,  the  essential  kindness  of  her  heart,  her  warm  appre- 
ciation of  her  fellow-travelers.  If  at  the  beginning  of  a  transatlantic 
voyage  she  does  not  find  the  crowd  of  strangers  about  her  interesting, 
before  it  is  over  she  has  found  dehghtful  people  and  made  valued  friends. 
The  style  is  never  careless  and  slipshod,  yet  there  is  no  attempt  at  fine 
writing.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  she  wrote  her  letters  with 
extraordinary  care.  She  usually  made  a  detailed  analysis,  in  advance, 
of  what  she  wished  to  say  and  followed  this  in  the  composition.  This 
was  in  pursuance  of  her  desire  for  excellence,  to  do  well  whatever  she 
did,  and  to  make  her  letters  worthy  of  her  husband's  perusal.  They 
are  a  record  of  her  daily  and  tireless  worth-while  activities  in  study  and 
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observation.  They  contain  little  sentiment.  There  was  an  evident 
understanding  on  this  point  between  husband  and  wife,  and  no  stranger 
can  know  all  that  was  contained  in  such  phrases  as  the  following  found 
in  the  last  lines  of  all  these  letters.  "I  do,"  or  ''I  do  always,"  or  "I 
do  more  and  more,"  or  "I  do  more  than  you  do,"  or  "You  know  I  do." 
But  evidence  of  the  unique,  endearing,  and  noble  quahties  of  Mrs. 
Noyes,  more  convincing  than  her  correspondence  and  the  affectionate 
tributes  of  her  friends,  is  the  extraordinary  appreciation  of  her  husband. 
He  knew  her  better  than  did  any  other  friend.     She  was  a  woman — 

Not  perfect,  nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants, 
No  angel,  but  a  dearer  being. 

Her  husband  trusted  in  her,  was  supremely  devoted  to  her,  held  her 
and  still  holds  her  in  an  admiration  and  affection  which  he  does  not 
wish  to  conceal.  Nothing  that  he  could  do  was  ever  too  good  for  her. 
On  him,  a  man  of  uncommon  discernment,  what  he  regarded  as  the  great 
quahties  of  her  mind  and  heart  made  a  profound  and  indelible  impres- 
sion. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  he  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  commemorate  her  hfe  and  perpetuate  her  memory  in  that  beautiful 
building  for  the  women  students  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  the 
Ida  Noyes  Hall.  It  was  less  than  six  months  after  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Noyes  when  he  announced  to  the  Trustees  his  readiness  to  erect  this 
hall  "as  a  social  center  and  gymnasium  for  the  women  of  the  Univer- 
sity." The  proffer  was  accepted,  the  plans  for  the  building  were  made, 
and  the  cornerstone  was  laid  on  April  17,  191 5.  Since  April  16  was 
Mrs.  Noyes's  birthday,  her  husband  chose  to  regard  that  ceremony  as 
a  celebration  of  the  day.  Firmly  believing  in  the  future  life  in  which 
she  was  conscious  and  active,  he  addressed  to  her  a  very  full  letter, 
saying  among  other  things: 

I  am  writing  a  letter  to  you  this  morning,  to  be  sealed  in  the  box  in  the  comer- 
stone  of  Ida  Noyes  Hall  ....  as  if  I  knew  that  you  would  consciously  receive  it 
and  get  information  from  it  and  be  pleased  with  its  contents,  as  I  know  you  would 
have  been  before  your  departure.     If  it  does  not  come  to  your  conscious  mind,  it 

may  come  to  the  hands  of  some  living  persons  a  thousand  years  hence I  have 

given  in  your  name,  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  a  very  beautiful  building— Ida 
Noyes  Hall — as  a  home  for  the  social  activities  of  the  young  women  at  the  University. 
It  will  contain  a  beautiful  gyimiasiiun,  natatorium,  and  many  other  special,  novel, 
and  useful  features.  It  will  be  an  ideal  Gothic  structure,  unsurpassed,  probably, 
by  anything  m  this  country  for  beauty  of  design,  perfection,  and  durabihty  of  archi- 
tectural construction,  and  adaptation  to  the  varied  activities  (social  and  otherwise) 
of  the  women  student  body. 
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In  accepting  this  gift,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  declared  in  formal 
resolution  its  "especial  gratification  that  there  is  to  be  commemorated  in  the  quad- 
rangles of  the  University  the  name  of  a  gracious  and  gifted  woman  whose  rare  qualities 
are  well  worthy  of  admiration  and  emulation  by  successive  generations  of  our  yoimg 

women." 

Are  souls  straight  so  happy,  that,  dizzy  with  heaven. 

They  forget  earth's  affections —  ? 

Mrs.  Noyes  had  visited  many  countries,  and  her  husband  had 
followed  her,  with  his  letters,  to  them  all.  Now  she  was  to  him  only 
in  another  country  and  had  not  forgotten  "earth's  affections,"  and  he 
wrote  to  her,  a  little  more  seriously,  indeed,  but  as  naturally  as  when 
she  had  been  in  Paris.  It  was  the  result  of  the  reaction  of  a  healthy 
mind  whose  "thoughts  and  beliefs  regarding  the  next  transition  have 
been  comforting." 

The  dedication  of  the  building  formed  a  part  of  the  celebration  of 
the  University's  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  in  June,  1916.  Ida  Noyes 
Hall  involved  a  contribution  from  Mr.  Noyes  to  the  University  of  half 
a  million  dollars,  and  it  has  added  in  an  extraordinary  degree  to  the 
welfare  and  enjoyment  of  the  students  of  the  University,  men  and  women 
alike.  Indeed  the  life  of  the  entire  University  has  been  enriched.  To 
his  contribution  Mr.  Noyes  has  added  a  personal  interest  that  leads 
him  to  invite  the  women  of  the  Senior  class  each  year  to  a  luncheon  at 
his  house  on  the  Lake  Shore  Drive,  where  they  are  encouraged  to  examine 
the  many  objects  of  interest  the  house  contains. 

Ida  Noyes  Hall  was  not  the  only  memorial  built  in  her  honor.  Mr. 
Noyes  also  gave  to  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  where  they  had  a  pew,  the  Cloister  connecting  the  manse  with 
the  church  edifice,  in  which  is  placed  a  tablet  bearing,  in  gold,  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: 

This  Cloister  Is  Erected  to  the  Glory  of  God 
AND  IN  Loving  Memory  of  Ida  E.  S.  Noyes 
1853-1912 
Vice-President  General  of  the  Daughters  of 
THE  American  Revolution 

Not  quite  a  year  after  her  death  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Noyes  was 
unveiled  by  the  De  Witt  Clinton  Chapter  of  D.A.R.  at  Clinton,  Illinois. 
Mrs.  Scott,  former  president  general  made  the  address.  A  few  sen- 
tences from  the  tribute  she  paid  her  friend  may  fitly  close  this  sketch. 

This  lovely  woman  was  rich  in  gifts,  the  best  that  intellect,  character,  and  devo- 
tion to  high  ideals  represent  in  the  great  organization  of  which  she  was  so  vital  a  part. 
....  Her's  a  fidelity  that  never  faltered,  a  loyalty  that  never  relaxed,  a  patience 
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that  never  wearied,  a  wisdom  that  rarely  erred,  and  an  unselfish  devotion  that  knew 
no  limit.  Never  can  we  forget  or  cease  to  cherish  her  precious  memory,  rich  in  all 
that  is  most  gracious  in  womanliness,  strong  and  clear  in  intellect,  pure  in  heart, 
sweet  and  noble  in  spirit,  splendid  in  example,  and  with  a  magnetism  that  drew  all 

hearts  to  her What  she  did  and  what  she  was  contained  the  germs  of  greater 

things,  whose  influence  is  to  be  felt  in  ever-broadening  lines  of  service — the  real  and 
enduring,  though  invisible,  force  that  makes  for  the  happiness  and  betterment  and 
uplift  of  humanity. 

This  sketch  is  written  chiefly  for  those  women  students  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  whose  college  hfe  Ida  Noyes  Hall  may  con- 
tribute some  element  of  interest  and  charm.  It  has  been  the  desire 
of  the  builder  of  the  Hall  that  they  should  know  who  Ida  Noyes  was, 
that  she  should  not  be  to  them  a  name  only,  but  a  real  woman,  with 
whom,  knowing  the  story  of  her  life,  they  should  feel  acquainted,  and 
from  whose  history  they  should  perhaps  derive  some  inspiration  for 
studious,  active,  brave,  high-minded,  helpful,  useful  careers. 
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By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

To  the  Rev.  Charles  Kendrick  Colver  belongs  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing made  the  first  cash  contribution  for  the  founding  of  the  new  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  The  amount  was  $ioo  and  was  paid  to  the  writer  of 
these  pages.  There  were  earlier  subscriptions,  but  the  first  actual  cash 
received  came  from  Charles  K.  Colver,  son  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Colver. 
Like  his  distinguished  father  he  was  a  Baptist  minister 

Born  May  22,  182 1,  in  Clarendon,  Vermont,  he  grew  up  in  sympathy 
with  his  father's  views  on  theology  and  reform.  Graduated  with  honors 
from  Brown  University  in  1842  and  from  Newton  Theological  Institu- 
tion in  1845,  he  occupied  various  pastorates  up  to  1879,  when  he 
moved  to  Chicago,  that  his  daughter  might  attend  the  University.  He 
died  in  this  city  October  24,  1896. 

Susan  Esther  Colver  was  born  in  South  Abington,  Massachusetts, 
November  15,  1859.  She  was  graduated  from  the  old  University  of 
Chicago,  class  of  1882,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  later  (in  1886) 
of  A.M.  She  also  became  an  accomplished  musician.  She  inherited 
much  of  what  may  be  called  the  t^^pical  Colver  intellect  and  character 
as  exemplified  in  her  grandfather  and  father.  She  was  also  noted  for 
generosity,  geniality,  independence,  and  energy.  She  gave  her  life 
unreservedly  to  the  cause  of  education.  She  was  in  the  service  of  the 
public  schools  of  Chicago  from  October  26,  1882,  to  June  26,  191 2.  She 
was  principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  from  August  20,  1890,  to 
March  21,  191 1,  and  principal  of  the  Nathanael  Greene  School  from 
March  21,  1911,  to  June  26,  1912.  She  was  unusually  successful  both 
as  a  teacher  and  as  a  principal.  In  fact,  many  persons  thought  that  as 
a  principal  she  made  her  school  one  of  the  best  in  the  city,  this  being 
especially  true  of  the  Horace  Mann  School.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Immanuel  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago.  She  was  married  to  Jesse  L. 
Rosenberger,  a  lawyer  of  Chicago,  July  2,  191 2,  as  the  culmination  of  a 
long  acquaintance.     She  died  in  Chicago  November  19,  1918. 

Jesse  Leonard  Rosenberger  was  born  in  Lake  City,  Minnesota, 
January  6,  i860.  His  youth  was  spent  in  the  village  of  Maiden  Rock, 
Wisconsin.  When  about  17  or  18,  he  taught  several  terms  of  country 
school. 
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He  was  a  student  at  the  old  University  of  Chicago,  but  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Rochester,  receiving  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Chicago  College  of  Law,  and  received  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  from  Lake  Forest  University.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Illinois,  and  maintained  an  office  in  Chicago  for  the  practice  of 
law  until  191 5,  but  gradually  came,  by  preference,  to  giving  more  and 
more  of  his  time  to  various  forms  of  writing,  principally  on  legal  and 
business  subjects,  for  publication,  as  well  as  to  doing  some  editing  and 
publishing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosenberger  had  been  students  in  the  old  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  personal  reminiscence  and  family  tradition  com- 
bined to  interest  them  in  the  fortunes  of  the  new  University.  In  March, 
191 5,  they  united  in  conveying  to  the  University  the  old  Colver  home- 
stead on  Thirty-fifth  Street,  west  of  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  Chicago. 
The  purpose  of  this  gift  was  the  founding  of  the  Nathaniel  Colver  Lec- 
tureship and  Publication  Fund,  Mrs.  Rosenberger  desiring  to  honor  the 
name  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  her  grandfather  in  the  institution 
which  was  the  successor  of  that  in  which  he  had  given  instruction  fifty 
years  before. 

On  June  7  of  the  same  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosenberger  provided  for 
the  endowment  of  what  will  eventually  be  the  Colver-Rosenberger  Lec- 
ture Fund,  in  this  donation  associating  with  their  own  name  that  of 
Charles  K.  Colver,  Mrs.  Rosenberger's  father. 

Less  than  three  months  later,  September  2,  191 5,  they  established 
a  Colver-Rosenberger  Fellowship  Fund  to  provide  ultimately  a  fellow- 
ship, desiring  in  this  to  associate  with  their  family  name  that  of  the 
father,  Charles,  and  of  the  grandfather,  Nathaniel. 

On  February  4,  191 5,  they  provided  for  the  doubling  of  this  fund, 
and  on  the  next  day  they  provided  for  the  eventual  estabUshment  of 
what  is  to  be  known  as  the  Colver-Rosenberger  Scholarship,  again  asso- 
ciating with  their  own  the  name  of  the  father  and  the  grandfather. 

On  April  5,  191 7,  they  gave  $1,000,  later  increased  to  $2,000,  to 
establish  at  once  a  fund  for  an  honor  medal  or  cash  prize  to  be  known 
as  The  Rosenberger  Medal  or  The  Rosenberger  Prize,  founded  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jesse  L.  Rosenberger,  the  medal  or  prize  "to  be  awarded  in  recog- 
nition of  achievement  through  research,  in  authorship,  in  invention,  for 
discovery,  for  unusual  pubHc  service,  or  for  anything  deemed  of  great 
benefit  to  humanity." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  three  of  these  benefactions  are  wholly  or 
partly  in  honor  of  Nathaniel  Colver,  and  this  sketch  has  to-do  particu- 
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larly  with  his  life.  He  bore  the  name  of  his  father  and  his  grandfather, 
both  Baptist  ministers  in  New  England  and  New  York.  They  were  not 
educated  men,  and,  preaching  in  the  scattered  settlements  of  Revolu- 
tionary and  pre-Revolutionary  days,  received  little  remuneration,  sup- 
porting themselves  largely  by  farming.  They  preached  for  the  love  of 
preaching.  The  Nathaniel  Colver  of  whom  I  write  was  born,  one  of 
eleven  children,  in  Orwell,  near  Lake  Champlain,  Addison  County,  Ver- 
mont, May  ID,  1794.  He  was  little  more  than  a  year  old,  however,  when 
his  father  took  the  family  to  a  farm  in  Champlain,  New  York.  They 
no  doubt  traveled  the  hundred  miles  by  water,  up  the  lake  to  Rouse's 
Point,  the  northeast  corner  of  New  York,  and  then  five  or  eight  miles 
by  the  Champlain  River  to  the  settlement  of  the  same  name  where  the 
new  farm  was  located  and  where,  although  there  were  only  thirteen 
families  in  two  townships,  the  father  began  at  once  to  preach  as  well  as 
to  cultivate  his  land.  The  country  was  a  wilderness,  but  the  population 
slowly  increased  and  churches  were  organized  in  course  of  time  in  Cham- 
plain and  other  places.  The  family  was  poor,  none  of  them  strong  and 
well  except  the  boy  Nathaniel.  He  grew  up  to  a  life  of  toil.  Either 
there  were  scant  opportunities  for  schooling  or  the  pressure  of  the  family 
needs  gave  him  no  time  for  school.  At  all  events  two  winters  at  school 
were  all  he  ever  had.  He  grew  fast  and  became  tall  and  robust.  He  was 
strong  as  an  ox,  red-blooded,  and  eager  to  get  all  he  could  out  of  his 
youth  and  the  frontier  wilderness  about  him.  And  what  a  country  that 
was  for  an  active,  vigorous,  fun-loving,  adventurous,  courageous  lad. 
Within  sight  of  his  home  to  the  north  were  the  forests  of  Canada.  A 
few  miles  down  the  river  were  the  upper  reaches  of  Lake  Champlain. 
The  rivers  and  brooks  were  the  home  of  the  trout.  The  woods  were 
full  of  many  kinds  of  game.  In  his  last  days  Dr.  Colver  visited  these 
scenes  of  his  youth.  ''There,"  he  wrote,  "I  learned  to  trap  the  musk- 
rat  and  the  mink,  and  also  the  wolf  and  the  bear.  I  could  remember 
in  what  direction  and  about  where,  in  the  wilderness , as  it  then  was,  my 
brother  next  older  and  myself  caught  four  wolves  in  one  winter.  We 
caught  them  in  fox  traps,  and  by  fastening  the  trap  to  the  end  of  a  pole 
the  wolf  was  unable  to  pull  his  foot  out,"  the  heavy  pole  acting  only  as 
a  drag.  The  boy  was  not  able,  however,  to  get  out  of  this  wonderful 
boy's  world  all  the  joy  of  youth  he  might  have  had  under  happier  circum- 
cumstances.  He  continues,  "  In  my  father's  family  there  was  much  hard 
sickness.  I,  only,  had  good  health,  and  mine  was  the  lot  of  service  and 
toil."  His  lack  of  schooling  was  not  compensated  by  any  home  advan- 
tages.    The  only  books  he  recalled  as  being  in  the  house  in  those  early 
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years  were  the  Bible,  a  "psalm-book,"  a  spelling-book,  and  the  "Third 
Part,"  so  barren  was  his  Hfe  of  any  opportunities  of  education.  Being 
naturally  eager  for  knowledge  he  became  during  these  early  years  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  Bible.  He  says,  "I  had  nothing  else  to  feed 
my  mind  with,  and  so  I  ate  up  the  Bible,"  which  "my  mother  early 
taught  me  to  read  and  love."  When  asked  in  later  Hfe  where  he  gradu- 
ated, he  replied,  "In  the  northeast  corner  of  New  York,  in  a  log  heap." 

The  hard  life  of  the  frontier  continued  till  he  was  fifteen  years  old, 
when  the  family  moved  to  West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  where  a 
little  over  fifty  years  before  Jonathan  Edwards  had  produced  the  works 
on  which  his  fame  is  founded. 

Although  young  Colver  was  still  a  lad  he  was,  in  this  removal,  sent 
on  in  advance  of  the  family,  and  all  of  the  journey  not  made  by  water 
he  accomplished  on  foot.  He  was  now  apprenticed  to  a  tanner  and 
furrier  and  learned,  among  other  things,  shoemaking.  The  war  of  1812 
came  on,  and,  when  in  1814  New  York  was  threatened,  Colver,  then  in 
his  twentieth  year,  volunteered  and  served  for  some  months  with  the 
army  concentrated  in  that  city  for  its  defense.  He  became  shoemaker 
for  his  fellow-soldiers. 

Up  to  his  army  experience  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
the  boy  possessed  any  unusual  gifts.  But  he  now,  all  at  once,  gave  proof 
of  hitherto  hidden  powers.  A  comrade  was  arrested  and  taken  before 
a  magistrate.  Young  Colver,  beheving  him  innocent,  appeared  and 
asked  permission  to  defend  him  and  did  this  with  such  eloquence  and 
power  that  not  only  was  the  soldier  acquitted,  but  a  gentleman  present 
sought  out  the  youthful  advocate  and  offered,  if  he  desired  to  make  the 
law  his  profession,  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  legal  education. 
Although  he  was  only  twenty  years  old  he  was  already  contemplating 
marriage,  and  a  long  course  of  study  did  not  appeal  to  him.  The  war 
ending,  he  returned  home  and  on  April  27,  181 5,  a  few  days  before  his 
twenty-first  birthday,  married  Sally  Clark  and  began  life  for  himself. 
He  fully  intended  to  follow  the  business  he  had  learned,  but  in  181 7, 
when  twenty-three  years  old,  he  became  the  subject  of  an  old-fashioned 
conversion  and  this  changed  the  direction  of  his  life.  He  did  not  indeed 
choose  the  ministry.  It  rather  chose  him.  Immediately  after  his  con- 
version the  people  began  to  say  that  he  must  preach.  A  call  coming 
from  a  neighboring  church  for  someone  to  supply  the  pulpit,  the  deacons 
drafted  young  Colver  into  the  service.  Reluctantly  he  went  and  told 
the  people  that  he  could  not  preach,  but  would  lead  a  prayer  meeting. 
They  assured  him  that  this  would  not  do.     They  were  expecting  a  ser- 
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mon  and  a  sermon  they  must  have.  But  he  said,  "I  cannot  preach. 
I  have  not  even  a  text."  Thereupon  one  of  them  suggested,  "This  is 
a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners."  "Well,"  the  young  man  said,  "I  think 
I  do  know  a  little  about  that,"  and  went  into  the  pulpit.  The  record 
of  his  biographer,  Dr.  Justin  A.  Smith,  is  as  follows : 

The  subject  opened  to  him  beyond  his  expectation,  and  while  all  were  delighted 
and  surprised  at  the  sermon  which  followed,  he  himself  was  more  surprised  than  any 
of  them.  At  the  close  it  was  announced  without  consulting  him  that  he  would  preach 
again  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  the  close  of  this  sermon  that  he  would  preach  a  third 
sermon  at  a  school  house  a  few  miles  away.  This  last  was  the  best  of  all.  His  father 
and  mother  were  present,  and  the  joyful  old  man,  turning  to  his  wife  as  the  service 
ended,  exclaimed,  "Our  Nathaniel  is  a  preacher." 

That  day's  experience  settled  the  question.  He  was,  indeed,  with- 
out theological  training.  He  did  not  even  have  a  common-school  edu- 
cation. He  suffered  from  these  handicaps  throughout  his  life.  But  he 
was  a  natural  preacher  and  orator.  He  lacked  the  discipline  of  study, 
the  intellectual  acquisitions  of  learning,  and  the  culture  of  education, 
and  these  serious  deficiencies  long  obscured  the  extraordinary  natural 
abilities  he  possessed.  He  was  ordained  in  1819  at  West  Clarendon, 
Vermont,  being  then  twenty-five  years  old.  Two  years  later  he  accepted 
a  call  to  Fort  Covington,  New  York,  fifty  miles  west  of  Champlain,  where 
he  had  spent  his  boyhood,  and  also  on  the  Canadian  border  within  five 
or  six  miles  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  It  was  a  wilderness  country. 
Almost  any  morning  he  could  see  deer  from  his  study  window.  There 
was  no  church.  Not  a  man  in  the  town  professed  religion.  He  was 
called  by  and  became  pastor  of  the  community.  They  promised  him 
a  salary  of  $400,  of  which  $242  was  to  be  paid  in  cash,  the  balance  "in 
the  produce  of  the  country  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  family." 
A  strong  church  resulted  from  Mr.  Colver's  labors,  and  he  preached 
as  a  missionary  and  an  agent  of  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary  all  over 
that  part  of  New  York  lying  north  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  Los- 
ing his  wife  in  1823,  he  married  in  1825  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Carter,  of  Platts- 
burg. 

After  remaining  eight  years  at  Fort  Covington  he  became  pastor  at 
Kingsbury  and  Fort  Ann,  in  Washington  County,  New  York,  southeast 
of  the  Adirondacks.  In  1834  he  was  called  to  Holmesburg,  a  suburb  of 
Philadelphia.  The  circiunstances  which  led  to  this  call  reveal  the  sort 
of  preacher  ten  years  of  experience  in  wilderness  and  country  places  had 
made  of  him.     FaiHng  health  having  led  him  to  visit  Philadelphia  he 
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had  gone  into  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  which  the  distinguished  pastor, 
Dr.  Brantley,  was  conducting  a  "protracted"  meeting.  Having  been 
introduced  as  a  minister  he  was  invited  to  preach.  He  had  been  preach- 
ing but  a  few  minutes  when  the  pastor  "discovered  that  the  stranger 
was  a  man  of  no  common  power  in  the  pulpit.  As  he  progressed  the 
impression  was  deepened,  and  by  the  time  he  had  concluded  his  dis- 
course, pastor  and  people  were  bathed  in  tears  and  made  haste  to 
thank  the  Lord  for  sending  such  a  preacher  among  them,"  and  at  once 
prevailed  on  him  to  continue  his  preaching  through  the  rest  of  the  meet- 
ing. So  great  was  the  impression  that  a  year  and  a  half  later  they  sent 
for  him  to  assist  them  in  another  meeting.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Colver's 
preaching  the  pastor  wrote: 

On  Sunday  evening  the  crowd  was  beyond  all  example  in  our  place  of  worship. 
After  all  the  seats  above  and  below  in  our  spacious  house  had  been  filled,  the  aisles 
were  supplied  with  benches  until  no  more  could  be  introduced,  and  the  whole  space 
was  literally  crowded.  The  preacher's  lips  appeared  to  be  touched  as  with  a  live  coal 
from  the  altar.  After  remaining  till  ten  o'clock  at  night  without  manifesting  the 
least  impatience,  the  congregation  was  dismissed;  but  though  dispersed,  the  people 
appeared  unwilling  to  leave  the  house  and  the  greater  part  of  them  remained,  whilst 
inquirers  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred  came  forward. 

Dr.  Brantley  did  not  rest  until  he  had  brought  Mr.  Colver  to  the 
suburb  of  Holmesburg.  He  remained,  however,  only  a  few  months. 
But  during  that  time  he  had  the  joy  of  welcoming  into  the  church  the 
son  already  mentioned,  Charles  K.  Colver,  then  in  his  fourteenth  year. 
The  pastorate  was  brought  to  a  sudden  termination  by  an  urgent  call 
to  the  Union  Village  Church,  Greenwich,  New  York,  near  his  former 
field  in  Washington  County.  The  church  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  in  eastern  New  York.  Rev.  Edward  Barber  had  served 
it  for  more  than  forty  years,  Mr.  Colver  having  been  associated  with 
him  for  a  time  while  pastor  at  Kingsbury.  On  the  death  of  its  aged 
minister  the  church  at  once  sent  for  Mr.  Colver,  and  its  position  and 
prestige  were  such  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  it  possible 
to  decline  the  call.  It  was  during  the  two  years  previous  to  the  old 
pastor's  death  that  Mr.  Colver  had  been  associated  with  him  and  had 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  work  in  the  church.  Mainly  as  the 
result  of  these  labors  three  hundred  converts  were  baptized.  His  own 
sole  pastorate  in  the  Union  Village  church  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  fruitful  in  his  career.  In  the  four  years  it  continued  he  baptized 
three  hundred  and  ninety,  making,  for  the  whole  period  of  six  years,  six 
hundred  and  ninety.     It  was  a  wonderful  experience  and  a  marvelous 
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record.  How  could  a  man  leave  the  pastorate  of  such  a  church  in  the 
midst  of  his  usefulness  and  at  the  height  of  his  success  ? 

That  is  the  story  I  wish  now  to  tell.  In  the  early  years  of  his 
ministry  he  joined  the  Masons,  but  as  he  took  one  degree  after  another 
he  became  increasingly  dissatisfied,  and  when  it  came  to  oaths  to 
protect  Masons  even  though  guilty  of  crime  and  of  treason,  he  re- 
volted, left  the  order  and  joined,  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  the  anti- 
Masonic  crusade  of  the  last  century.  Not  that  he  neglected  his  duties 
as  a  minister.  His  ministry  was  always  his  first  business.  But  after 
1830  he  held  his  place  among  the  foremost  advocates  of  anti-Masonry. 
He  was  called  on  frequently  through  many  years  to  address  anti- 
Masonic  meetings  and  conventions  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Smith  declares,  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  among  those 
who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  arousing  and  directing  public  senti- 
ment with  reference  to  the  wrong  and  peril  of  secret  orders  such  as  that 
of  Masonry,  Nathaniel  Colver  ranked  always  with  the  very  foremost." 
No  doubt  much  that  he  denounced  has  been  reformed. 

Mr.  Colver  also  early  became  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  temperance 
reformation.  He  became  a  popular  lecturer  on  temperance.  He  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  conventions,  and  his  eloquence  placed  him  among 
the  temperance  leaders  of  the  country.  Writing  of  this  phase  of  his 
work  Dr.  J.  D.  Fulton  said: 

Memories  of  his  rising  in  his  place  at  a  great  temperance  convention  in  Saratoga, 
New  York,  where  he  confronted  and  opposed  Governor  Briggs  on  a  question  of  policy, 
live  in  the  minds  of  men  at  this  hour.  Such  was  his  power  that  the  currents  of  thought 
were  changed.  The  master-spirit  had  appeared.  He  spoke  over  an  hour,  apparently 
without  premeditation,  but  in  so  telling  a  manner  that  he  carried  the  convention  with 
him,  and  Governor  Briggs,  familiar  with  the  palmiest  efforts  of  Henry  Clay  and 
Webster,  declared  he  had  never  listened  to  such  oratorj'  before.  There  was  that  in 
the  squint  of  the  eye,  the  pucker  of  the  mouth,  the  wave  of  the  hand,  the  tone  of 
voice,  which  would  set  an  audience  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  or  smite  the  rock  of  feeling 
with  the  touch  of  his  wand,  causing  fountains  of  tears  to  gush  forth. 

The  third  great  reform  to  which  Mr.  Colver  devoted  himself  was 
antislavery.  He  became  widely  known  as  an  ardent  abolitionist.  His 
zeal  and  abilities  brought  him  into  intimate  association  with  antislavery 
leaders  and  he  quickly  came  into  wide  prominence.  In  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination he  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  disfellowshipping  slaveholders 
and  organizing  the  American  Baptist  Antislavery  Convention.  He  was 
a  delegate  from  that  Convention  to  the  World's  Antislavery  Convention 
in  London  in  1840.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell  PhilHps  were 
there.     Taking  an  active  part  in  the  Convention  were  Prince  Albert, 
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Clarkson,  Daniel  O'Connell,  Lord  Brougham,  Guizot,  and  members  of 
the  English  nobility.  Early  in  the  sessions  Mr.  Colver  was  called  out 
and  compelled  to  speak  absolutely  without  premeditation.  But  it  was 
in  just  these  circumstances  that  his  genius  flamed  forth.  His  speech 
produced  so  great  an  effect  that  he  was  publicly  and  warmly  congratu- 
lated and  in  the  after-proceedings  was  one  of  the  recognized  leaders. 
Mr.  Colver's  championship  of  the  cause  of  freedom  continued  with 
unabated  zeal  till  the  final  triumph. 

This  review  of  the  three  great  reforms  to  which  Mr.  Colver  gave  his 
life  brings  us  back  to  the  reasons  that  led  him  to  leave  the  Union  Village 
Church  and  the  seven  hundred  converts  who  had  flocked  into  it  vmder 
his  ministry.  In  1838  the  reforms  he  advocated  were  none  of  them 
popular.  If  he  had  been  seeking  popularity  and  pastorates  in  large  and 
powerful  churches  he  would  have  eschewed  them  all.  They  raised  up 
against  him  multitudes  of  enemies  in  his  own  denomination.  Many 
churches,  and  most  of  all  the  large  churches  of  the  cities,  were  closed 
against  him.  They  regarded  him  as  a  fanatic  and  a  trouble  breeder  and 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  as  a  pastor.  It  so  happened,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  city  of  Boston  there  was  a  Baptist  layman  like-minded 
with  him.  This  was  Timothy  Gilbert,  who  for  years  had  cherished  the 
purpose  of  founding  a  Baptist  church  in  which  the  seats  should  be  free 
and  which  should  be  committed  to  those  reforms  which  Mr.  Colver 
advocated.     In  his  memoir  of  Timothy  Gilbert,  Dr.  Fulton  writes: 

In  1838  Mr.  Colver  was  in  Connecticut  lecturing  [on  slavery].  He  had  been 
mobbed  and  vilified,  but  he  had  triumphed  gloriously.  Flushed  with  victory,  he 
came  to  Boston  and  spoke  at  the  Capitol  and  at  Marlboro  Chapel.  There  Timothy 
Gilbert  saw  him.     Jonathan  had  found  his  David.     He  was  at  this  time  forty-four 

years  of  age.     His  power  of  mind  was  fully  developed Timothy  Gilbert  no 

sooner  saw  him  than  he  beheld  a  standard  bearer.  An  agreement  was  made  that 
if  the  brethren  in  Boston  would  procure  a  place  of  worship  and  organize  a  church  op- 
posed to  secret  organizations,  intemperance,  and  slavery,  and  in  favor  of  free  seats, 
he  would  become  their  pastor. 

This  was  the  way  Mr.  Colver  came  to  leave  the  amazingly  success- 
ful work  he  was  doing  in  the  Union  Village  Church  and  undertake  a 
pastorate  in  the  metropolis  of  New  England.  He  saw  an  opportunity 
of  building  up  from  the  foundations  a  new  church  of  his  own  faith,  fully 
committed  to  all  the  great  reforms  he  advocated,  in  the  very  center  of 
culture,  of  population,  and  of  power.  It  was  thus  he  came  to  Boston 
in  the  autumn  of  1839.  He  was  in  his  forty-sixth  year  and  during  the 
thirteen  years  of  his  pastorate  reached  the  fulness  of  his  great  powers. 
That  he  had  great  powers  as  a  thinker  and  an  orator  cannot  be  doubted. 
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There  has  never  been  a  nobler  group  of  preachers  in  Boston  than  there 
was  during  the  fifties  of  the  last  century.  But  none  of  them  had  greater 
popular  gifts  than  Colver.  A  distinguished  southern  minister  after  a 
long  visit  in  Boston  was  persuaded  to  go  and  hear  him.  When  asked 
how  he  liked  him,  his  reply  was,  "I  abhor  the  man's  abolitionism,  but 
he  is  the  best  preacher  I  have  heard  in  Boston."  He  was  above  the 
middle  height,  large-framed,  symmetrically  built,  with  a  benevolent  but 
powerful  face,  altogether  of  a  dignified  and  commanding  presence. 
Telling  of  one  of  his  missionary  tours  before  this  date,  a  writer  begins 
thus,  "A  noble-looking  man  called  at  a  public  house  in  New  Lebanon 
Springs,  New  York,  just  in  the  edge  of  evening  and  inquired  if  there 
were  any  Christians  there  who  held  evening  meetings."  That  describes 
him  exactly.  He  was  a  noble-looking  man.  He  had  a  most  expressive 
countenance  and  a  voice  of  great  sweetness,  compass,  and  power.  He 
had  all  the  natural  gifts  of  a  great  speaker  and  on  occasions  was  an 
orator  of  surpassing  eloquence.  He  lacked  only  one  thing — the  mental 
discipline  of  a  liberal  education.  It  was  this  lack  that  made  him  an 
occasional  orator  only.  It  was  this  that  made  him  adopt  a  uniform, 
cast-iron  method  of  preparing  a  sermon.  I  have  before  me  a  dozen  of 
his  plans  of  sermons.  They  are  all  constructed  on  the  following  model: 
(i)  introductory  exposition  of  the  text;  (2)  doctrine;  (3)  reflections. 
He  knew  no  other  method. 

It  was  this  lack  of  the  mental  discipline  of  a  liberal  education  that 
made  regular  habits  of  daily  study  impossible  for  him  and  led  him  some- 
times to  enter  the  pulpit  without  having  prepared  a  sermon  or  even 
chosen  a  text.     He  had  a  fatal  gift  of  extemporaneous  speech. 

But  notwithstanding  these  handicaps  he  had  a  great  and  useful 
ministry  in  Boston.  Out  of  that  ministry  came  the  church  and  move- 
ment famous  in  Baptist  history  as  Tremont  Temple.  In  1842  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  converts  were  baptized.  This  pastorate  was  the 
golden  period  of  Mr.  Colver's  life.  As  pastorates  go  it  was  a  long  one — 
thirteen  years.  The  time  came,  however,  when  Deacon  Gilbert  began 
to  criticize  him  because  he  had  a  shop  in  his  backyard  where  he  indulged 
his  genius  for  invention,  because  he  didn't  spend  enough  time  in.  his 
study,  and  because  he  was  not  enough  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  The 
friendship  of  the  two  was  not  broken,  but  in  1852  Mr.  Colver  resigned. 
It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  on  the  night  he  resigned  Tremont 
Temple  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  pastor  went  from  the  meeting  as 
a  guest  of  Deacon  Gilbert  and  during  the  night  the  Temple  was  burned 
to  the  ground. 
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Mr.  Colver  was  now  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  capable 
preachers  of  the  denomination  and  would  naturally  have  gone  to  one 
of  its  important  churches.  But  the  prejudice  created  by  his  agitation 
against  Masonry  and  slavery  was  so  great  and  widespread  that  the  only 
settlement  immediately  open  to  him  was  in  a  small  suburb  of  Boston, 
South  Abington.  Here  he  remained  only  one  year  and  then  went  to 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  where  he  had  a  not  very 
fruitful  pastorate  of  four  years.  The  church  was  not  a  strong  one,  and 
in  1856  Mr.  Colver  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  remained  a  little  over  four  years.  The  church  was 
a  rather  feeble  body  when  he  took  charge  of  it.  He  was  at  the  time 
sixty-two  years  old,  but  in  Cincinnati  he  renewed  his  youth  and  labored 
with  tremendous  energy  and  power.  He  held  great  revival  meetings, 
preaching  every  night  for  many  months  together.  Hundreds  of  converts 
were  baptized  and  the  church  was  greatly  strengthened.  His  Cincin- 
nati pastorate  extended  from  his  sixty-second  to  his  sixty-sixth  or  sixty- 
seventh  year,  and  he  received  during  this  period  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Denison  University.  He  made  the  distinct  impression  that  he  was  a 
great  preacher  and  a  great  man.  Rev.  Dr.  Aydelotte,  a  Presbyterian 
pastor  of  the  same  period,  wrote  of  him  as  follows: 

After  a  brief  exordium  we  were  brought  to  feel  the  power  of  a  giant  intellect 

As  he  went  on,  his  body  as  well  as  his  spirit  seemed  rising  upward — heavenward — 
while  he  poured  out  one  continuous  stream  of  captivating,  melting,  richest,  sacred 
eloquence.  It  was  not  merely  the  eloquence  of  intellectual  talent,  or  of  high  moral 
and  spiritual  culture;  it  was  something  in  addition  to  all  these — it  was  a  rare,  heaven- 
born  genius  shedding  a  hallowed  glow  of  beauty,  of  power,  of  sublimity  over  every 
statement,  every  argument,  every  appeal We  have  at  times  endeavored,  not- 
withstanding all  the  fascination  of  his  eloquence,  to  listen  with  the  severest  critical 
accuracy:  and  we  were  filled  with  astonishment,  when  we  called  to  mind  the  defi- 
ciencies of  his  early  education,  that  we  could  rarely  discover  a  solecism  or  grammatical 
error  in  his  language,  and  that  his  figures  of  speech  were  so  apt  and  pure — always  in 

strict  accordance  with  the  nicest  rules  of  rhetoric His  was  often  the  highest 

style  of  sacred  oratory — a  glorious  preacher We  never  expect  to  see  another 

Dr.  Colver. 

Such  was  the  testimony  of  a  fellow-pastor  of  another  denomination.  It 
is  only  one  of  many  like  it  relating  to  Dr.  Colver  after  he  had  passed 
threescore  years. 

Dr.  Colver's  last  pastorate  was  with  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church, 
Chicago.  It  began  in  186 1  and  continued  till  1864.  The  church  was 
not  large  and  was  badly  located.  The  pastor  was  no  longer  in  vigorous 
health.     But,  as  Dr.  Smith,  his  biographer,  says: 
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The  closing  period  of  his  pastorate  was  marked  by  an  incident  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  importance  to  the  church  ....  putting  the  Tabernacle  Church  upon 
a  basis  wholly  new,  and  starting  it  upon  a  course  of  prosperity  unexampled  in  its 
previous  history.  The  house  occupied  by  the  First  Church — an  excellent  brick 
structure — was,  with  its  furniture  and  appurtenances  of  every  kind,  given  to  the 
Tabernacle  Church.  The  house  was  taken  down,  removed  to  the  new  location  on  the 
corner  of  Morgan  and  Monroe  streets,  and  there  re-created,  with  improvements  made 
then  and  since  which  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  houses  of  worship  in  the 
city.  The  Tabernacle  Church,  with  the  members,  some  sixty  in  number,  of  the  First 
Church  proposing  to  join  them,  united  in  a  new  organization  which,  taking  the  name 
of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago,  has  now,  with  God's  blessing,  won  a  title 
to  be  named  with  the  largest,  most  enterprising,  most  widely  influential  of  the  Baptist 
churches  of  America.  [This  was  written  in  1873.]  While  these  changes  were  in 
progress  Dr.  Colver  retained  his  pastorate  of  the  Tabernacle  Church.  He  felt,  how- 
ever, that  the  new  church  now  formed  should  have  a  new  pastor,  a  younger  man,  able 
to  undertake  a  service  impossible  to  one  who  had  already  reached  his  threescore  years 
and  ten.  It  was  therefore  with  his  most  cheerful  acquiescence  that  the  joint  church 
called  to  its  pastorate  Rev.  E.  J.  Goodspeed,  of  Janesville,  Wisconsin.  He  welcomed 
the  new  pastor  to  his  field  with  cordial  words,  publicly  spoken,  and  ever  after,  to  the 
end  of  his  own  life,  co-operated  with  him  in  every  way  ....  rejoicing  ....  in  the 
signal  success  which  attended  his  ministry. 

At  the  close  of  1864  the  writer  of  these  pages  was  begmning  his 
ministry  as  pastoral  supply  of  the  North  Baptist  Church,  Chicago. 
Responding  in  March,  1865,  when  he  was  twenty- two  years  old,  to  the 
last  draft  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  he  received  ordination  before 
reporting  in  Rochester,  New  York,  for  duty.  He  has  always  recalled 
with  pride  that  his  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Colver,  who 
was  fifty  years  his  senior. 

The  service  of  three  years  with  the  Tabernacle  Church  was  Dr.  Col- 
ver's  last  regular  pastorate,  though  he  continued  to  preach  as  long  as 
he  could  stand  in  a  pulpit.  He  had  no  thought  of  ceasing  from  labor. 
After  coming  to  the  West  he  had  felt  an  increasing  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  In  Chicago  he  entered  with 
enthusiasm  into  the  plans  for  establishing  the  Baptist  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  He  had  strong  convictions  as  to  the  teaching  of  theology, 
believing  that  it  should  be  strictly  biblical.  He  was  invited  to  inaugu- 
rate the  work  of  instruction  preliminary  to  the  establishing  of  the  pro- 
posed seminary,  and  in  1865  and  1866  he  taught  theological  classes  in 
connection  with  the  old  University  of  Chicago.  In  pursuance  of  his 
view  that  instruction  should  be  purely  biblical  he  prepared  and  gave 
to  his  classes  a  course  of  lectures  founded  solely  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Three  of  his  personal  friends  in  New  England,  W.  W.  Cook, 
of  Whitehall,  New  York,  and  Mial  Davis  and  Lawrence  Barnes,  of 
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Burlington,  Vermont,  contributed  $7,500  for  the  work  of  instruction, 
given  originally  to  pay  his  salary,  but  surrendered  by  him  to  the  seminary, 
and  his  former  church  in  Cincinnati  took  preliminary  steps  to  transfer 
a  piece  of  real  estate. 

But  this  work  was  cut  short  by  a  call  that  had  behind  it  the  impera- 
tive of  nearly  half  a  century  of  warfare  for  the  freedom  of  the  slave.  A 
movement  was  organized  to  educate  colored  men  for  the  ministry  among 
their  own  people,  and  Dr.  Colver  was  induced  to  undertake  the 
inauguration  of  the  work  of  instruction  for  the  freedmen  in  Richmond, 
Virginia.  In  feeble  and  failing  health  he  began  this  new  service  in  May, 
1867.  But  a  year  of  heroic  toil  brought  him  to  the  end  of  his  strength, 
and  he  returned  in  1868  to  his  home  in  Chicago  to  rest  from  his  labors. 
He  had  lost  his  wife  in  April  of  that  year.  He  himself  died  two  and  a 
half  years  later,  on  September  25,  1870,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of 
his  age.  But  the  work  in  Richmond  did  not  die.  Started  in  Lumpkin's 
jail,  an  old  slave  pen,  it  developed  into  Colver  Institute,  now  known  as 
Richmond  Theological  Seminary,  a  part  of  Virginia  Union  University- 

Dr.  Colver  was  a  many-sided,  highly  gifted  man.  He  had  a  genial 
humor  and  a  very  active  wit.  He  rarely,  if  ever,  met  his  superior  in 
the  give  and  take  of  debate.  On  occasions  he  was  eloquent  beyond 
almost  any  of  the  great  orators  of  his  day.  He  had  a  natural  gift  for 
poetical  composition,  writing  for  the  choirs  of  his  churches  scores  of 
hymns  which  were  sung  on  special  occasions.  He  often  thought  in 
numbers,  as  once  when  visiting  John  G.  Whittier  and  invited  by  him  to 
attend  the  Quaker  meeting.  Mr.  Whittier  told  him  he  must  keep 
silent,  that  a  man  named  Beach  was  then  in  prison  for  speaking  in  their 
meeting.  "It  was  a  silent  meeting,"  said  Dr.  Colver.  "One  man  got 
asleep  and  so  did  I."  When  they  returned  home  and  Whittier  inquired 
Jiow  he  liked  the  meeting  Colver  replied: 

Well,  John,  since  thou  a  Quaker  art, 
Go  to,  I'll  tell  thee  all  my  heart. 
Quite  plain,  but  neat,  the  place  I  found; 
A  solemn  stillness  reigned  around. 
I  took  a  seat  and  down  I  sat. 
And  gazed  upon  a  Quaker  hat. 
While  all  around,  in  solemn  mood, 
I  ween  were  thinking  something  good. 
But  still  I  eyed  that  Quaker  hat — 
The  crown  was  low,  the  brim  was  flat, 
It  canopied  a  noble  pate, 
Who  still  in  solemn  silence  sate. 
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I  thought  him  thinking  of  his  God, 
When  lo!  the  hat  began  to  nod! 
The  spirit  moved  to  use  my  speech: 
I  should,  but  then  I  thought  of  Beach. 
I  longed  his  drowsy  soul  to  waken. 
But  thought  it  best  to  save  my  bacon; 
And — would  you  think  me  such  a  chap  ? 
I  gave  it  up  and  took  a  nap. 

Dr.  Colver  was  a  man  of  power.  He  always  made  this  impression: 
"  In  stature  higher  than  the  average,  the  proportions  of  his  figure  were, 
in  the  days  of  his  prime,  well-nigh  perfect,  matched  as  they  were  by  a 
face  and  head  that  were  the  fitting  crown  of  a  noble  form."  Men  spoke 
of  his  noble  presence;  and  the  glory  of  his  eloquence,  which  was  the 
expression  of  an  uncommon  intellect,  made  an  extraordinary  impression 
of  power.  As  he  approached  the  close  of  his  career  his  reflections  on  all 
that  he  had  lost  by  his  lack  of  early  advantages  led  him  to  devote  his 
later  years  to  providing  candidates  for  the  ministry  opportunities  for  an 
education  which  he  in  his  youth  had  not  had.  This  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  young  men  for  the  ministry  brought  him  into  connection  with 
the  first  University  of  Chicago.  It  made  him  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  its  earliest  professor.  All 
this  makes  it  singularly  appropriate  and  gratifying  that  in  lectureships, 
fellowships,  and  scholarships  his  name,  with  that  of  his  children,  should 
be  enduringly  associated  with  the  new  University  and  its  school  of 
theology. 


CHARLES  H.  SMILEY 

By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  story  of  the  estabUshment  in  the 
University  of  the  Charles  H.  Smiley  Scholarship.  For  Mr.  Smiley  was 
a  colored  man,  probably,  though  not  certainly,  born  in  slavery  and 
brought  up  in  such  poverty  as  to  have  had  no  opportunities  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  uncertain  when  or  how  he  reached  Chicago  or  what  his 
earher  employments  were.  He  became,  however,  a  waiter,  and  though 
this  was  a  lowly  calling  his  business  insight  revealed  to  him  its  oppor- 
tunities. He  saw  that  by  frugality  and  good  management  he  might 
become  his  own  employer  and  this  he  finally  did.  He  became  a  caterer 
and  conducted  that  business  for  many  years  at  76  East  Twenty-second 
Street  under  his  own  name,  Charles  H.  Smiley.  He  developed  remark- 
able efficiency,  and  his  uniform  courtesy  and  sterling  integrity  made 
him  a  great  favorite  with  many  of  the  best  people.  He  became  indeed 
one  of  the  best-known  and  most  popular  caterers  of  the  city.  He  did 
not,  however,  without  difficulties  achieve  success.  Judge  Jesse  A. 
Baldwin,  who  knew  him  well,  says: 

A  good  many  years  ago,  while  I  was  practicing  law,  he  came  to  me  and  told  me 
that  he  was  tied  up  financially  and  that  he  would  have  to  come  to  some  understanding 
with  his  creditors.  He  gave  me  a  list  of  his  creditors  with  the  amount  he  owed  each 
one,  and  he  gave  me  an  account  of  his  assets.  He  asked  me  to  make  the  transfer. 
He  came  in  a  few  days  later,  after  I  had  seen  his  creditors,  feeling  downcast.  "  Charlie, 
your  creditors  feel  sorry  for  you,"  I  told  him,  "and  I  can  settle  with  them  for  fifty 
cents  on  the  dollar."  With  tears  rolling  down  his  face  he  said:  "I  couldn't  do  that, 
Mr.  Jesse.  My  mother  horned  me  poor,  but  she  homed  me  honest.  I  don't  care  if 
there  ain't  anything  left." 

The  Judge  concludes,  "  I  never  had  a  cUent  who  was  more  insistent  on 
being  honest."  Mr.  Smiley  recovered  from  this  temporary  backset 
and,  giving  strict  attention  to  business,  prospered  in  a  modest  way 
until  he  came  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  successful  colored  men  of 
Chicago.  He  numbered  many  white  men  among  his  friends,  some  of 
them  men  of  high  character  as  well  as  large  means. 

In  March,  1909,  Mr.  Smiley  again  visited  his  friend  and  attorney 
Judge  Baldwin  to  consult  him  about  making  a  will.  Such  was  his  con- 
fidence in  the  Judge  that  he  asked  his  recommendations  as  to  the  bene- 
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ficiaries  of  his  estate.  He  explained  that  he  was  becoming  conscious 
of  physical  ailments  and  felt  that  he  ought  to  make  suitable  provision 
concerning  the  disposition  of  the  little  property  he  had,  aggregating  in 
value  a  Httle  more  than  $11,000.  Having  no  wife,  there  was  but  one 
member  of  his  family  for  whom  he  wished  to  provide.  He  then  explained 
that  Chicago  had  been  very  hospitable  to  him  and  that  in  Chicago  he 
had  acquired  whatever  he  possessed  of  reputation  and  property,  so  that 
he  would  like  to  leave  a  liberal  share  to  some  institution  in  Chicago 
which  would  perpetuate  his  desire  to  make  a  little  money  useful  in  devel- 
oping character.  Not  long  after  this  conference  with  the  Judge  he 
returned  and  indicated  that  he  wished  to  make  a  bequest  that  would 
help  to  give  to  poor  young  people,  particularly  of  his  own  race,  the 
advantages  of  education  which  had  been  denied  to  him. 

Like  many  other  persons  who  contemplate  making  a  will  Mr. 
Smiley  did  not  at  once  carry  out  his  purpose.  It  was  not  until  March  15, 
191 1,  that  his  will  was  finally  executed.  It  contained  the  following 
provision : 

I  direct  that  my  said  Executor  and  trustee  shall  pay  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
the  sum  of  Three  Thousand  Dollars  ($3,000)  as  and  for  Endowment,  creating  a  Scholar- 
ship to  be  known  as  "Charles  H.  Smiley  Scholarship,"  which  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  University,  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  decide 
wise — hereby  expressing  the  preference  that  the  proceeds  of  such  Scholarship  shall 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  poor  but  promising  students,  preferably  of  the  colored  race, 
though  not  at  all  intending  this  as  any  limitation  upon  their  right  to  use  the  same  as 
they  see  fit.  I  am  making  this  bequest  because  of  my  limited  opportunities  to  acquire 
an  education  and  my  desire  to  aid  others  in  acquiring  an  education. 

While  the  executing  of  the  will  had  been  waiting  for  two  years,  the 
condition  of  Mr.  Smiley's  health  had  been  growing  more  and  more 
precarious.  He  died  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  on  March  25,  191 1, 
only  ten  days  after  the  signing  of  his  will.  The  University  received  the 
full  amount  of  the  bequest,  $3,000,  on  June  15,  1912,  since  which  time 
the  scholarship,  yielding  about  $150  a  year,  has  been  awarded  to  poor 
but  promising  students  of  the  colored  race  as  often  as  such  students 
have  made  appHcation.  And  thus  this  humble  black  man  has  made  his 
life  a  fountain  of  perennial  blessing  to  his  race  and  to  the  world. 


GALUSHA  ANDERSON 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  held 
August  13,  1918,  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  prepare  a  memorial 
of  the  late  Professor  Galusha  Anderson.  He  submitted  the  following, 
which  was  inserted  in  the  minutes  of  the  Board  and  also  sent  to  Dr. 
Anderson's  family: 

Galusha  Anderson,  professor  of  homiletics  in  the  Divinity  School  of 
the  University  from  1892  until  1904,  when  he  was  retired,  died  at 
Wenham,  Massachusetts,  July  20,  1918.  He  was  born  at  Clarendon, 
New  York,  March  7,  1832.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  1854  and  from  Rochester  Theological  Seminary  in  1856. 
During  these  eighty-six  years  he  lived  a  useful  and  strenuous  hfe,  serving 
in  various  positions  of  importance  and  exerting  a  beneficent  and  wide- 
spread influence. 

In  St.  Louis,  during  the  trying  period  of  the  Civil  War,  his  outstand- 
ing patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the  Union  were  most  helpful  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  to  the  stability  of  the  national  government,  and  these 
qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  were  manifested  in  a  region  where  and  at  a 
time  when  to  be  true  to  the  underlying  principles  of  the  Republic  was 
often  unpopular  and  sometimes  dangerous. 

His  ministerial  labors,  which  began  in  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  and 
later  were  continued  in  St.  Louis,  Brooklyn,  and  Chicago,  were  char- 
acterized by  vigorous  thinking  and  by  earnest  endeavor  to  help  men  and 
women  to  higher  planes  of  living.  His  message  sought  to  establish 
righteousness  by  changing  the  minds  of  men  and  thus  developing  high 
moral  character  rather  than  to  pday  upon  human  emotions. 

It  was  as  an  educator,  however,  that  Dr.  Anderson  will  be  longest 
remembered.  He  was  professor  of  homiletics  in  Newton  (Massachusetts) 
Theological  Institution  for  sevep  years.  In  1878  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  old  University  of  Chicago  and  there  remained  until  1885.  The 
period  of  his  presidency  was  one  environed  by  dijSiculties.  The  institu- 
tion was  hopelessly  involved  in  debts,  debts  which  at  length  caused  its 
collapse.  Chicago  had  not  recovered  from  the  financial  losses  and  social 
upheavals  of  two  great  fires,  nor  from  the  commercial  disaster  of  the 
panic  of  the  seventies.    The  counsels  of  the  University's  friends  were 
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divided.  The  student  body  was  gradually  disintegrating.  Dr.  Ander- 
son's heroic  struggle  on  behalf  of  the  University  proved  unavailing,  but 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  efforts  to  keep  it  alive  had  reward  in 
the  firmly  established  conviction  that  in  the  imperial  city  of  Chicago 
there  ought  to  be  a  great  university.  Subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the 
old  University  he  became  president  of  Denison  University  at  Granville, 
Ohio,  and  later  professor  of  homiletics  in  the  Baptist  Union  Theological 
Seminary  at  Morgan  Park,  which  in  due  time  became  the  Divinity  School 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  which  he  occupied  the  same  chair. 

Dr.  Anderson's  vigor  of  mind  appeared  to  be  a  logical  sequence  of 
his  vigorous  body.  He  impressed  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
and  particularly  his  hearers  with  the  sturdy  character  of  his  thinking 
and  the  tenacity  with  which  he  held  to  his  convictions,  notably  those  in 
which  right  and  wrong  were  involved.  He  ever  stood  firmly  for  political 
honesty,  justice,  righteousness,  and  the  good  of  humanity.  Indeed,  his 
whole  career,  as  discerned  in  his  sterhng  character  and  his  moral  earnest- 
ness, was  characteristic  of  the  highest  type  of  American  manhood. 
His  oldest  son  pays  this  noble  tribute  to  his  father: 
"He  was  built  four-square  to  every  wind  that  blew.  He  was  simple, 
sturdy,  honest,  affectionate,  generous,  and  brave.  Sanity  and  devotion 
were  the  keynotes  of  his  character.  He  was  one  of  the  hardest  and  most 
persistent  workers  I  have  ever  known.  He  was  a  true  leader,  an  efficient 
pastor,  a  master  of  extempore  preaching,  a  clear  and  forcible  writer,  but 
pre-eminent  as  a  practical  teacher." 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  to  approve  the  memorial,  to  insert  the 
same  in  the  records  of  the  Board,  and  to  request  the  Secretary  to  transmit 
a  copy  to  Dr.  Anderson's  family,  and,  a  vote  having  been  taken,  the 
motion  was  declared  adopted. 


SAMUEL  WENDELL  WILLISTON 

1852-1918' 

DR/WILLISTON'S  WORK  IN  ENTOMOLOGY,  IN 

MEDICINE,  AND  AS  STUDENT  OF  THE 

EVOLUTION  OF  LIFE 

By  frank  RATTRAY  LILLIE,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Embryology,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Zoology 

Dr.  Williston  came  to  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1902  as  Professor 
of  Vertebrate  Paleontology.  He  succeeded  George  Baur  (1892-97),  an 
able  scholar  who  brought  the  best  traditions  of  paleontology  to  this 
University  with  the  group  of  scientists  from  Clark  University  at  the 
time  of  our  foundation.  Many  of  us  remember  Professor  Baur  as  a 
fine  type  of  scholar,  exhaustive  in  his  knowledge,  burning  with  love  for 
his  subject,  and  an  indefatigable  investigator.  Professor  Baur  was  not 
only  a  paleontologist  but  an  enthusiastic  student  of  living  vertebrates 
and  of  island  fauna,  and  his  studies  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  and  of  the 
lizards  and  giant  tortoises  there  found  are  classic  pieces  of  work.  After 
the  death  of  Professor  Baur  in  1897  the  chair  of  paleontology  remained 
vacant  until  the  appointment  of  Professor  Williston  in  1902  continued 
its  scholarly  tradition. 

Many  of  his  colleagues  in  the  University  of  Chicago  may  think  of 
Professor  Williston  as  a  man  with  one  consuming  interest  which  enlisted 
all  his  enthusiasm  and  activity.  He  came  to  us  rather  late  in  life,  privi- 
leged to  devote  himself  heart  and  mind  to  the  problems  of  the  evolution 
of  life  that  had  been  his  chief  interest  in  a  varied  career,  running  through 
the  web  of  his  life  like  a  golden  band.  He  was  now  released  from  the 
many  administrative  and  pedagogical  responsibilities  which  had  accom- 
panied him  on  his  journey  so  far,  and  was  to  enter  on  that  supreme 
privilege  of  the  scholar  in  the  afternoon  and  twilight  of  a  busy  life,  the 
unimpeded  pursuit  of  his  subject  and  its  extension  by  investigation,  and 
by  training  a  selected  group  of  students  in  its  technique  and  philosophy. 

It  was  in  this  phase  of  his  life  that  we  knew  him — at  times  away 
from  the  University  on  expeditions  to  secure  the  materials  of  research 

'  At  a  memorial  meeting  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 9,  1918,  these  addresses  were  delivered. 
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from  the  strata  of  the  West  and  Southwest;  then  returned  to  the  Uni- 
versity, working  with  loving  care  in  the  technique  of  preparation ;  laying 
bare  the  precious  evidences  of  the  Hfe  of  bygone  ages;  drawing  with 
his  own  hands,  studying,  and  interpreting;  superintending  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  specimens  for  permanent  record;   pubhshing  the  results. 

Each  specimen  was  studied,  not  only  as  accurately  as  possible  as 
individual  and  species,  but  as  representative  of  the  great  process  of  evo- 
lution, the  vague  outline  of  which  we  clearly  perceive,  but  the  course 
and  processes  of  which  will  always  form  matter  for  study.  Some 
paleontologists  have  been  primarily  craftsmen,  others  have  allowed 
speculation  to  outrun  results.  It  was  a  great  merit  of  Dr.  Williston 
that  his  love  for  detail  and  his  desire  for  generalization  were  sanely 
balanced. 

It  was  thus  a  matter  not  entirely  of  opportunity  but  also  of  selection 
on  theoretical  grounds  that  made  the  class  of  reptiles  Williston's  favorite 
subject  of  research.  In  the  extinct  members  of  this  class  are  found  the 
connecting  links  with  lower  vertebrates  and  also  the  ancestral  forms  of 
birds  and  of  mammals.  They  exhibit  besides  an  extreme  of  adaptive 
radiation  which  had  run  its  course  ages  ago.  They  are  a  group  in 
which  all  the  great  problems  of  paleontological  research  are  abundantly 
illustrated. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  touch  on  Dr.  Williston's  chief  interest. 
The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  may,  however,  be  more  readily  appre- 
ciated by  these  words  of  Professor  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  president  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  himself  now  the  leading  ver- 
tebrate paleontologist  of  the  world,  written  for  the  present  occasion: 

"Williston,"  as  all  his  intimate  friends  called  him,  was  the  senior  member  of  our 
profession  in  the  United  States;  indeed,  senior  vertebrate  paleontologist  of  the  world. 
Since  the  death  of  Cope  he  has  ranked  as  the  foremost  American  student  of  the  extinct 
reptilia.  He  has  left  a  permanent  mark  on  our  knowledge  of  the  marine  reptiles  of 
the  Kansas  Cretaceous,  while  his  numerous  contributions  on  the  batrachians  and 
reptiles  of  the  Permo-Carboniferous  are  of  capital  importance. 

Recalling  his  peculiarly  American  career  as  a  self-made  scientist  who  overcame 
obstacle  after  obstacle,  and  who  from  his  earliest  days  set  his  heart  upon  observation 
and  research,  we  feel  that  Williston  was  in  a  sense  a  typical  American.  With  his 
many-sided  training  in  anatomy,  in  medicine,  in  entomology,  and  in  geology  he  com- 
bined the  precision  of  an  anatomist  with  the  larger  perspective  of  a  naturalist;  con- 
sequently his  studies  of  extinct  life  were  always  illuminated  by  careful  reconstructions 
of  the  environment  and  of  the  living  relationships. 

This  combination  of  perception  of  form,  of  function,  and  of  environment  reached 
a  high  point  in  the  volumes  published  by  the  University  of  Kansas  and  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.     It  is  a  matter  of  everlasting  regret  that,  beloved  and  honored 
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by  all,  he  left  the  circle  of  our  profession  before  he  was  able  to  complete  what  would 
have  been  his  crowning  life-work  on  the  Extinct  and  Living  Reptiles  of  the  World.  We 
can  only  rejoice  that  he  has  accomplished  so  much,  and  that  he  has  encouraged  so 
many  of  his  younger  colleagues,  students,  and  successors,  by  his  unstinted  appreciation 
and  enthusiasm,  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

However,  we  obtain  only  a  small  measure  of  Professor  Williston  if 
we  know  only  that  segment  of  his  life  that  he  lived  among  us.  His 
father  was  a  blacksmith,  who  emigrated  from  Boston  to  Manhattan, 
Kansas,  in  1857,  when  our  friend  was  five  years  old.  Frontier  conditions 
prevailed  there.  The  Manhattan  colony  was  from  New  England,  and 
many  of  its  members  were  abolitionists  who  had  come  to  Kansas  to 
colonize  the  territory  and  help  John  Brown  preserve  it  to  the  "Free 
States."  With  such  traditions  of  the  founders  of  the  town,  a  school  was 
naturally  the  first  public  building  erected,  and  an  agricultural  college 
was  soon  started.  Owing  to  the  mother's  insistence  the  WilUston  chil- 
dren attended  these  means  of  grace  regularly.  Our  friend,  however, 
seems  to  have  needed  no  urging;  from  the  time  he  was  seven  years  old 
he  devoured  literally  every  book  on  which  he  could  lay  his  hands.  He 
relates  in  his  recollections  that  the 

Emigrant's  Aid  Society  sent  to  Manhattan  a  large  box  filled  with  old  second-hand 
and  tattered  books.  Such  of  these  as  were  of  any  use  in  the  schools  were  taken  out, 
leaving  it  about  half  full  of  a  most  heterogeneous  collection,  from  Baxter's  Saints' 
Rest  to  goody-goody  Sunday-school  books.  It  was  a  gold  mine  to  me,  and  I  did  not 
cease  its  exploration  till  everything  readable  was  read,  and  everything  was  grist  that 
came  to  my  mill. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  read  Lyell's  Antiquity  of  Man,  sitting  up  all 
night  to  finish  it  while  a  dance  went  on  downstairs. 

The  teacher  of  science  at  Manhattan,  Professor  Mudge,  was  an 
important  influence  in  his  life  and  was  no  doubt  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  Williston's  life  became  devoted  largely  to  natural  science. 

Williston  was  of  an  enterprising  and  adventurous  disposition.  At 
nineteen  years  of  age  he  left  home,  went  into  railway  construction,  and 
became  a  railway  surveyor  and  engineer.  This  phase  terminated  in 
about  three  years,  when  he  returned  to  college  and  graduated.  A  second 
adventure  in  railroad  surveying  and  engineering  was  of  short  duration. 
The  panic  of  1872-73  was  then  on,  and  times  were  hard.  After  some 
miscellaneous  adventures  Williston  settled  down  to  the  study  of  medicine 
in  the  old  way  with  a  family  physician ;  he  secured  a  collection  of  human 
bones  by  excavating  an  old  Indian  burial  ground.  He  studied  chemistry 
in  Manhattan  College,  lectured  on  Darwinism,  and  earned  much  hard 
criticism. 
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In  the  summer  of  1873  he  was  invited  to  accompany  Professor  Mudge 
on  a  paleontological  expedition  to  collect  fossils  for  Professor  Marsh,  of 
Yale  University.  This  changed  the  current  of  his  life,  and  he  became 
a  paleontologist.  Invited  by  Professor  Marsh  to  come  to  Yale  as  his 
assistant,  he  reached  New  Haven  in  the  spring  of  1876.  Refused  per- 
mission to  study  or  publish  in  paleontology  on  his  own  account,  he  took 
up  the  study  of  insects,  specialized  on  flies  (Diptera),  and  labored  inces- 
santly during  his  spare  time,  nights  and  holidays,  in  this  field,  in  which 
he  made  many  discoveries  and  rapidly  became  the  leading  specialist; 
nor  did  he  ever  entirely  abandon  this  field  of  work. 

He  separated  from  Marsh  as  a  consequence  of  illiberal  treatment  and 
resumed  the  study  of  medicine  at  Yale,  earning  his  way  by  paleonto- 
logical work  for  Cope,  and  graduated  in  medicine  in  1880.  He  was 
then  appointed  assistant  paleontologist  in  the  government  service,  with 
residence  at  Yale.  He  took  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Yale  in  1885.  There- 
upon followed  various  vicissitudes — the  offer  of  position  of  assistant 
entomologist  in  Washington,  the  practice  of  medicine  in  New  Haven, 
the  appointment  as  health  officer  of  New  Haven,  and  professor  of  anatomy 
at  Yale.  As  health  officer  he  carried  through  successfully  an  epidemic 
of  smallpox  in  1888,  and  issued  various  publications  on  pubHc  health. 

In  1890  he  was  called  to  the  University  of  Kansas  as  professor  of 
geology  and  paleontology.  This  was  an  opportunity  for  which  he  had 
long  waited,  and  he  began  at  once  that  series  of  independent  researches 
and  publications  in  paleontology  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests. 

He  became  the  leading  spirit  in  the  faculty  and  did  valiant  work 
for  the  sciences.  He  introduced  variety  into  the  zodlogical  work  at 
Kansas,  and  himself  taught  physiology  and  histology,  osteology  and  ver- 
tebrate anatomy,  in  addition  to  his  regular  work.  He  organized  the 
medical  school  and  became  its  dean;  he  was  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
Sigma  Xi  Society  and  was  prominent  in  the  commercial  club  of  the  town, 
securing  its  backing  for  many  University  enterprises.  His  activity  was 
prodigious. 

With  it  all  he  never  for  a  moment  relaxed  his  energy  in  research,  and 
paper  followed  paper  in  entomology  and  in  paleontology.  His  advice 
to  his  advanced  students  and  associates  was  that  they  should  religiously 
spend  a  certain  amount  of  time  in  research  each  day,  whatever  the 
requirements  of  routine.  Two  of  my  colleagues  in  other  institutions 
have  testified  to  me  that  this  advice  was  a  saving  factor  in  their  lives; 
and  there  are  many  others  who  experienced  the  impetus  of  his  impulsive, 
always  genial,  spirit  in  research. 
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When  Williston  went  to  the  University  of  Kansas  from  Yale  he  at 
once  interested  himself  in  the  problems  of  medical  education.  His  own 
early  study  in  medicine  had  been  carried  out  under  a  system  "with 
almost  no  educational  requirements  for  matriculation;  nearly  every 
medical  institution  in  this  country  would  graduate  the  average  student 
after  two  courses  of  lectures,  the  second  a  repetition  of  the  first,  and 
each  but  of  four  or  five  months'  duration."^  Conditions  had  greatly 
improved  when  he  went  to  Kansas,  but  the  average  medical  school  was 
still  divorced  from  the  university,  and  entrance  requirements  were  low. 
He  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  advocate  the  teaching  of  the 
fundamental  branches  of  medicine  by  the  university,  and  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  medical  school  in  the  University  of  Kansas  to  give  only 
the  first  and  second  years'  work  in  medicine  by  university  departments. 

In  1897,  twenty-one  years  ago,  he  wrote: 

It  is  through  the  great  universities,  and  especially  the  state  universities,  that  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  professional  education  must  come,  and  in  fact  has  come, 
for  some  of  the  professions.  With  such  cultural  training  as  is  best  adapted  to  the 
lawyer's  needs,  the  college  course  should  include  all  the  strictly  non-professional 
branches,  leaving  the  student,  after  he  has  completed  his  course  as  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  Law,  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  professional  school  and  complete  it  in  two  years 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  the  medical  course  there  are  even  greater 
opportunities  than  in  law.  The  medical  colleges  should  resign  to  the  undergraduate 
arts  course  all  the  non-professional  branches.  And  the  work  rightfully  belongs  there. 
The  best  chemical  laboratories  in  the  United  States  are  not  in  the  medical  colleges 
but  in  the  universities.  Nowhere  are  physiology,  histology,  and  anatomy  better 
taught  than  outside  medical  colleges.  As  in  engineering,  there  should  be  a  har- 
monious course  leading  through  the  high  school  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Medicine, 
preparatory  to  two  years  of  strictly  professional  work  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine. 

When  such  training  as  this  is  demanded  of  all  aspirants  to  professional  practice 
we  shall  have  uniformly  well-educated  men  in  the  professions,  and  not  until  then. 

This  was  written  after  he  had  established  the  University  of  Kansas 
Medical  School  on  such  a  basis;  it  was  not  vague  theorizing  but  the 
outcome  of  experience.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  system  advo- 
cated by  Professor  Williston  in  medicine  is  almost  precisely  that  adopted 
later  by  the  University  of  Chicago;  and,  as  this  institution  was  enabled  to 
organize  in  a  much  more  thorough  and  effective  way,  the  Chicago  system 
became  a  model  for  several  important  institutions  in  the  Middle  West 
and  West,  and  has  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  medical  education. 

It  is  said  that  Professor  Williston  literally  wept  when  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  leave  Kansas  and  come  to  the  University  of  Chicago.    He 

^  Science,  N.S.,  1897,  p.  863. 
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was  leaving  the  state  of  his  childhood,  which  he  had  seen  grow  from  a 
poor  frontier  state  to  one  prosperous  and  central;  he  was  leaving  the 
rich  human  associations  of  his  early  and  middle  life;  he  was  leaving 
problems  of  administration  and  varied  teaching  responsibilities;  he  was 
leaving  important  paleontological  collections  that  he  had  made  largely 
with  his  own  hands.  That  to  which  he  was  coming  was  the  opportunity 
of  the  scholar  to  devote  himself  fully  to  his  favorite  subject.  In  spite 
of  the  varied  nature  of  his  early  interests  one  feels  that  it  was  a  con- 
sistent decision,  and  it  was  one  that  I  am  sure  he  never  regretted. 

In  some  brief  recollections  of  his  life  written  for  his  family  Williston 
sums  up  his  life  thus: 

My  plans  and  ambitions  may  seem  fickle;  first  as  an  engineer,  next  as  a  physician, 
as  a  chemist,  entomologist,  paleontologist — I  have  tried  various  things.  In  reality 
there  was  only  one  ambition — to  do  research  work  in  science.  And  I  have  realized 
that  ambition  in  a  measure.  I  have  published  about  300  books  and  papers  totaling 
about  4,000  pages.  But  the  chief  satisfaction  that  I  find  now  in  looking  back  over 
my  life  is  that  I  have  been  the  means,  to  some  extent  at  least,  of  assisting  not  a  few 
young  men  to  success  in  medicine  and  in  science. 

The  life  of  Professor  Williston  is  a  precious  heritage  of  the  Univer- 
sity, which  we  do  well  to  cherish  and  honor.  The  University  is  consist- 
ent in  so  honoring  him,  for  Professor  WilUston  is  only  one  of  a  number, 
already  considerable,  who  have  received  from  this  University  similar 
opportunities.  Among  all  the  many  claims  to  the  affection  and  respect 
of  the  community  and  country  earned  by  the  University  of  Chicago, 
none  will  last  longer  or  rank  higher  than  the  tradition  of  opportunity 
and  freedom  for  investigation  so  well  estabUshed  here. 


DR.  WILLISTON  AS  A  TEACHER 

By  ermine  COWLES  CASE,  Ph.D.,  CHICAGO,  1895 
Professor  of  Historical  Geology  and  Paleontology,  University  of  Michigan 

In  speaking  to  you  of  Dr.  Williston  as  a  teacher  I  find  myself  hesi- 
tating between  two  strong  inclinations.  On  the  one  hand  I  would  pay 
tribute  to  the  depth  of  learning,  the  skill  in  presentation,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm and  sympathy  which  brought  every  student  under  his  spell  and 
made  his  very  technical  subject  a  most  fascinating  study  to  all  who 
attended  his  classes.  In  all  verity  he  stirred  the  dead  bones;  he  clothed 
the  skeletons  in  flesh,  and  the  long-stilled  forms  passed  in  procession 
through  their  proper  environment  before  our  eyes,  reveaUng  the  evolu- 
tion of  each  group  as  in  a  panorama;   and  all  this  without  sacrificing 
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one  necessary  detail  or  one  item  of  the  truth  to  make  the  story  more 
attractive. 

On  the  other  hand  I  am  tempted  to  relate  a  succession  of  anecdotes, 
many  of  them  tinged  with  humor,  that  would  reveal  to  you  the  real  man 
as  he  was  disclosed  to  us,  his  students,  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  trying 
intimacies  of  remote  camps.  For  the  Doctor,  as  we  liked  to  call  him, 
was  a  very  human  person;  with  all  his  store  of  knowledge,  his  high 
position  in  the  scientific  world,  and  the  honors  which  came  to  him,  he 
remained  a  simple-mannered,  kindly,  big-hearted  man,  always  ready  to 
respond  to  every  request  for  help,  be  it  the  simple  question  of  a  tyro 
or  the  difficult  problem  of  a  colleague.  In  his  office  he  would  turn  from 
his  professional  work  or  from  the  study  of  some  intricate  problem  to 
solve  the  little  personal  troubles  of  a  student,  and  in  the  field,  in  the 
"shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  thirsty  land,"  after  a  lunch  of  coarse  camp 
food  washed  down  with  drink  from  a  canteen  filled  with  muddy  water, 
he  would  slip  into  an  informal  lecture,  suggested  by  some  chance  hap- 
pening of  the  day  or  some  new-found  specimen,  which  would  have 
graced  in  its  content  the  hall  of  any  learned  assemblage. 

I  believe  that  the  "Mark  Hopkins  and  a  log"  idea  of  a  university 
was  never  more  nearly  realized  than  in  Dr.  Williston.  His  knowledge 
of  men  and  things  was  so  wide  and  his  acquaintance  with  many  branches 
of  science  so  intimate  that  in  the  heat  of  a  barren  fossil  field  or  under 
the  stars  at  night  by  the  side  of  a  camp  fire,  some  bird,  or  flower,  or 
fossils,  some  insect — "one  of  mine,  I  named  it  in  187-odd,"  he  would 
say — would  start  a  talk  that  held  his  little  band  of  student  assistants 
enthralled  until  hunger,  thirst,  and  sleep  were  forgotten. 

Dr.  Williston  was  very  human.  He  made  mistakes,  not  many  rela- 
tive to  the  amount  of  work  he  did,  but  a  few,  and  his  students  sometimes 
rejoiced  a  little  that  they  had  caught  their  chief  in  a  rare  slip,  but  there 
was  such  quick  recognition  of  error,  with  acknowledgment  and  credit 
given  in  generous  measure  where  it  was  due,  that  it  always  brought  us 
closer  together.  There  were  rare  outbursts  of  good,  honest  wrath  when 
things  or  men  went  wrong.  I  think  some  of  us  may  tingle  a  little  even 
yet,  though  the  happening  may  have  been  years  ago,  but  once  the 
trouble  was  located,  be  it  of  weather  or  roads,  or  plain  stupidity  in 
students,  vigorous  action  or  kindly  advice  set  all  to  rights  or  taught  the 
philosophy  which  bears  cheerfully  what  may  not  be  mended. 

No  man  was  more  generous  with  the  ideas  of  his  own  conception,  and 
many  a  paper  by  his  students  or  by  colleagues  is  built  around  a  sugges- 
tion from  Dr.  Williston  and  bears  the  marks  of  his  careful  scrutiny  and 
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criticism,  and  this  is  true  of  papers  which  would  have  been  an  addition 
to  his  own  fame  if  he  had  pubHshed  them  himself. 

He  taught  not  only  by  his  lectures  and  writings;  his  life  was  a  lesson 
to  all  who  knew  him  intimately.  The  philosophy  with  which  he  met 
misfortunes  large  and  small  was  as  contagious  as  it  was  hard-learned  in 
a  hard  school.  In  reviewing  the  life  of  a  successful  man  we  are  likely 
to  be  attracted  by  his  attainments  and  to  fail  to  appreciate  at  their  true 
value  the  details  of  drudgery  borne  and  difficulties  overcome.  If  this 
were  the  place,  and  I  had  the  time  at  my  disposal,  I  could  relate  a  long 
series  of  stories  told  me  by  himself  and  his  older  friends  illustrating  his 
early  struggles  and  his  tireless  industry.  Enough  to  say  that  he  once 
told  me  that  the  lowest  stage  of  his  fortunes  was  reached  when  as  a 
youth  he  bailed  water  in  a  cofferdam  and  was  discharged  for  lack  of 
strength  to  do  the  work,  with  no  idea  where  his  next  meal  was  to  come 
from.  The  stages  from  that  experience  to  this  memorial  meeting  gave 
him  a  knowledge  of  life  and  a  serene  faith  in  the  outcome  of  perseverance 
and  endurance  which  he  passed  on,  in  part  unconsciously,  to  all  who  came 
within  his  influence.  One  thing  he  strove  to  teach  his  students — that 
the  reward  of  the  work  was  the  result  accomplished,  that  the  discovery 
of  truth  was  greater  than  any  recognition  which  might  come  to  the  suc- 
cessful searcher.  Few  men  have  named  more  new  forms  of  life  than  he, 
and  yet  he  cared  little  for  any  credit  that  came  to  him  as  the  author  of 
a  new  name.  He  repeatedly  declared  to  me,  "I  don't  care  whether  they 
are  named  or  numbered,  just  so  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about." 
Few  men  have  attained  a  greater  mastery  of  their  subject  or  reached 
a  more  dominant  position  in  their  chosen  branch  of  science,  and  yet  he 
was  singularly  free  from  the  touch  of  dogmatism  which  frequently,  and 
perhaps  excusably,  comes  in  the  later  years  of  a  master's  life.  Only  a 
few  months  before  he  died  he  wrote  to  me  in  half-comic  despair  concern- 
ing some  intricate  problem  of  the  morphology  of  the  Permo-Carboniferous 
vertebrates,  "The  more  we  study  these  things,  the  more  we  don't  know 
anything  about  them." 

The  effort  to  reveal  to  you  the  man  I  knew  so  well  is  more  grateful 
than  the  attempt  to  appraise,  as  briefly  as  I  must  here,  the  service  that 
he  rendered  to  his  favorite  branch  of  science.  Others  will  tell  of  the 
value  of  his  work  in  entomology,  his  leadership  in  the  Sigma  Xi  Society, 
and  his  inspiration  as  a  colleague;  let  me  say  but  a  few  words  of  his  work 
as  a  vertebrate  paleontologist.  A  mere  catalogue  of  his  discoveries  and 
contributions  would  mean  little  to  anyone  but  a  specialist,  but  it  means 
much  to  all  of  us  that  the  collections  of  the  National  Museum  in 
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Washington  and  of  the  museum  in  Yale  University  were  enriched  by  his 
discoveries  when  he  worked  as  a  young  man  in  the  fossil  fields  of  Kansas, 
in  the  days  when  his  rifle  for  defense  from  hostile  Indians  was  never 
farther  from  his  hand  than  his  pick  and  shovel.  The  winters  of  those 
years  were  spent  at  Yale,  and  his  work  there  upon  the  Mosasaurs  of 
the  Kansas  chalk  and  the  Dinosaurs  of  the  Jurassic  was  far  more  than 
mere  preparation  of  the  fossils.  The  publications  of  Professor  O.  C. 
Marsh  contain  many  of  his  observations  and  conclusions,  and  the  quality 
of  his  work  was  recognized  by  the  bestowal  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  1885. 
For  several  years  he  remained  at  New  Haven,  serving  part  of  the  time 
as  professor  of  anatomy  in  Yale  University,  and  in  1891  returned  to  the 
state  of  his  boyhood  years,  now  as  professor  of  geology  and  anatomy  in 
the  State  University  of  Kansas.  There  he  again  took  up  the  study  of 
the  reptiles  of  the  Cretaceous  deposits,  and  the  museum  of  the  univer- 
sity shelters  treasures  of  his  collecting.  His  monograph  upon  the 
Mosasaurs,  pubhshed  as  a  report  in  Kansas  University  Geological  Sur- 
vey, is  the  standard  reference  work  upon  that  group  as  represented  in 
America.  His  work  upon  the  Plesiosaurs  and  Ptersaurs,  though  not 
presented  in  monographic  form,  is  fully  as  comprehensive  and  authori- 
tative. During  these  years  he  was  training  his  first  students  in  vertebrate 
paleontology,  and  their  papers,  prepared  under  his  guidance,  together 
with  his  own,  make  the  volumes  of  the  Kansas  University  Geological 
Survey  the  source  books  on  the  Cretaceous  reptiles  and  fishes  of  North 
America.  All  this  was  done  while  he  was  fulfilling  the  duties  of  professor 
of  geology,  and  for  part  of  the  time  those  of  director  of  the  geological 
survey,  of  head  of  the  newly  organized  medical  school  of  the  University, 
and  of  state  medical  ofiicer. 

When  Dr.  Williston  joined  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
a  new  period  began  in  his  activities.  A  more  limited  field  of  work,  better 
facilities,  greater  leisure,  all  contributed  to  the  culmination  of  his  career. 
A  small  beginning  had  been  made  before  his  coming,  in  the  collection 
and  study  of  the  vertebrate  fossils  of  the  Permo-Carboniferous  deposits 
in  North  America,  and  he  realized  at  once  the  possibilities  of  the  field. 
Active  collection  began  at  once  and  was  continued  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  These  collections,  made  and  most  skilfully  prepared  under  his 
direction,  have  placed  in  this  University  an  unrivaled  assemblage  of 
Permo-Caroniferous  fossils,  and  they  will  always  remain  as  one  of  the 
monuments  to  his  work.  Papers  appeared  in  rapid  succession  from  his 
pen,  supplemented  by  contributions  from  his  students,  all  resulting  in 
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an  enormous  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  the  morphology  of  the  group, 
an  orderly  taxonomic  arrangement  of  the  various  "forms,  and  some  valu- 
able and  far-reaching  conclusions  in  philosophic  zoology.  While  it  is 
true  that  all  of  his  conclusions  did  not  meet  with  acceptance  by  workers 
in  the  same  field  in  this  country  and  abroad,  the  points  of  difference 
never  resulted  in  personal  animosity  nor  bred  anything  but  the  most 
sincere  respect  for  the  honesty  of  his  convictions  and  the  weight  of  his 
arguments.  To  those  who  followed  his  lead  and  to  those  who  differed 
from  him  on  greater  or  lesser  points  he  was  always  the  master,  to  be 
followed  with  good  faith  and  trust  or  to  be  opposed  with  deference  and 
a  large  measure  of  caution. 

In  this  brief  summary  I  have  mentioned  only  the  most  important 
of  his  contributions,  for  to  attempt  a  more  detailed  statement  would  be 
to  cite  papers  upon  nearly  every  group  of  the  vertebrates  and  to  recount 
collecting  trips  in  nearly  every  fossil  field  of  America  and  periods  of 
study  in  every  important  museum  in  this  country  and  many  abroad. 
An  adequate  statement  of  his  work  in  vertebrate  paleontology  alone  and 
a  just  estimate  of  its  value  could  only  be  compassed  by  the  limits  of  a 
goodly  volume. 

Facile  and  pleasing  in  public  address,  he  was  equally  apt  with  pen 
and  pencil.  The  results  of  his  investigations  have  been  interpreted  to 
the  general  reader  in  two  volumes  from  the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
his  Permian  Vertebrates  and  his  Water  Reptiles  of  the  Past  and  Present, 
both  illustrated  largely  by  his  own  hand.  A  more  comprehensive  work 
upon  the  class  Reptilia,  planned  as  summary  of  his  studies  in  that  class, 
lies  uncompleted.  I  feel,  however,  that  he  would  rather  have  passed 
with  work  still  in  hand  than  to  have  waited  until  his  powers  were 
exhausted.  He  grew  weary  in  his  later  years,  when  grief  and  physical 
distress  fell  heavily  upon  him,  and  sometimes  expressed  a  wish  that  he 
might  rest,  but  he  always  turned  again  to  the  work  that  was  his  pleasure, 
and  died  with  hand  and  brain  still  achieving  for  his  chosen  branch  of 
science. 

And  now  that  I  have  given  such  appreciative  measure  of  his  work 
as  time  permits,  my  thoughts  turn  back  to  him  as  a  teacher  and  a  friend. 
I  cannot  think  of  him  as  quieted  forever;  rather  let  your  memory  and 
my  memory  be  of  his  active,  living,  helpful  personality,  of  his  life  as  an 
inspiration  that  will  be  felt  by  many  generations  of  workers.  I  can 
voice  no  better  tribute  from  his  students  than  this:  We  admired  and 
respected  the  scientist,  we  revered  the  teacher,  but  we  loved  the  man. 
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By  STUART  WELLER,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Paleontologic  Geology 

In  the  passing  away  of  Professor  Williston  the  University  has  lost 
an  inspiring  teacher,  science  has  lost  a  scholar  famed  for  his  research, 
and  the  world  has  lost  a  man  of  noble  character.  Our  friend  is  mourned, 
not  alone  by  those  of  us  who  have  been  closely  associated  with  him  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  but  by  his  former  colleagues  in  the  University 
of  Kansas  and  in  Yale  University,  and  his  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  through- 
out the  whole  body  of  men  of  science,  among  whom  he  held  a  position 
of  honor  and  respect. 

Professor  Williston  was  a  born  naturalist,  one  of  those  who  can 
not  help  studying  nature.  His  interests  were  broad,  not  being  confined 
to  a  single  small  department  of  research.  He  attained  world-wide  fame 
in  two  fields  as  widely  apart  as  vertebrate  paleontology  and  entomology, 
but  his  interests  were  not  confined  to  these  subjects  alone.  He  was 
interested  in  all  of  nature,  in  whatever  phase  it  presented  itself  to  him. 

Professor  Williston  was  a  life-long  advocate  of  the  dignity  of  research. 
He  believed  in  research  and  in  the  service  which  all  research  is  destined 
to  render  to  mankind.  His  belief  in  research  was  not  of  the  selfish  sort, 
justified  because  he  himself  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  his  ability  in  that 
direction,  but  it  rested  on  his  conviction  that  every  addition  to  the  sum 
total  of  human  knowledge,  however  small  and  insignificant  it  may  seem 
to  be,  is  an  addition  to  the  reserve  supply  of  energy  which,  when  drawn 
upon,  shall  serve  to  further  the  progress  of  mankind.  He  continuously 
encouraged  his  students  and  associates  in  the  belief  that  whatever  they 
might  accompHsh  in  the  hne  of  discovery  was  worth  their  utmost  effort, 
because  it  was  sure  to  be  utilized  in  due  time  in  the  interest  of  mankind. 

Professor  Williston's  great  interest  in  research,  and  especially  his 
interest  in  bringing  the  spirit  of  research  into  contact  with  students,  was 
well  exhibited  in  his  zeal  for  the  Sigma  Xi  Society,  of  which  he  was 
national  president  from  1901  to  1904.  He  it  was  who  was  primarily 
responsible  for  the  estabhshment  of  the  Chicago  chapter  of  the  society, 
and  to  the  time  of  his  departure  he  gave  much  thought  to  the  develop- 
ment of  both  the  local  chapter  and  the  national  organization. 

As  a  young  man  in  New  Haven,  while  an  assistant  to  Professor 
Marsh  in  the  study  of  fossil  vertebrates,  Professor  Williston  was  not 
permitted  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  literature  of  paleontology, 
but  his  scientific  ardor  could  not  be  repressed,  and  he  sought  another 
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field  in  which  his  surplus  energy  might  be  employed.  After  a  number 
of  trials  he  selected  the  two-winged  flies  as  a  group  of  organisms  suited 
to  his  purpose.  The  material  for  study  was  abundant  and  was  to  be  had 
simply  by  going  into  the  fields  and  collecting  it,  and  the  existing  litera- 
ture was  not  so  extensive  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  slender  purse.  _ 
His  devotion  to  the  study  of  the  flies,  prosecuted  wholly  during  spare 
moments,  soon  brought  him  recognition  as  a  world-authority  on  the 
Diptera.  His  contributions  in  this  field  of  science  have  been  many, 
some  being  of  monographic  proportions,  and  his  Manual  of  Diptera  has 
probably  been  the  starting-point  for  as  many  young  entomologists  as  has 
any  existing  work  of  its  sort.  Who  can  say  but  what  the  studies  of  the 
lowly  mosquito,  prosecuted  by  this  great  man,  may  have  been  the  real 
inspiration  for  those  later  workers  who  have  done  so  much  in  establishing 
the  relations  between  these  insects  and  human  disease  ?  It  is  certainly 
true  that  such  work  as  was  done  by  Professor  Williston  was  essential 
to  the  later  application  of  our  knowledge  of  these  creatures  in  the  relief 
of  human  suffering. 

Genuine  research,  as  conducted  by  such  men  as  Professor  WiUiston, 
involves  the  persistence  into  manhood  of  that  quahty  of  childhood  which 
always  asks  the  question,  "Why?"  Professor  Williston  was  never 
satisfied  with  the  mere  recording  of  his  observations  upon  the  fossils  or 
insects  which  he  studied.  He  continually  set  his  mind  to  answer  the 
question,  "Why?"  concerning  the  features  which  he  observed.  Every 
new  suture  which  he  discovered  in  the  skulls  of  the  ancient  reptiles  and 
amphibians  which  he  knew  so  well  and  every  modification  in  their 
skeletons  had  to  be  reasonably  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  evolution  of 
the  creatures  or  in  their  life-habits  before  he  was  satisfied  with  his  work. 

As  a  man  of  research  Professor  Williston's  outstanding  characteristic 
was  his  enthusiasm,  which  was  of  a  most  contagious  sort.  The  pleasure 
which  he  felt  in  the  discovery  of  something  new  he  always  wished  to  share 
with  his  friends,  and  he  delighted  to  point  out  and  explain  these  dis- 
coveries even  to  those  who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  immediate  field  in 
which  lay  his  work. 

Although  the  subject  which  Professor  Williston  taught  was  not  one 
which  brought  him  into  contact  with  large  numbers  of  students,  no  one 
who  came  under  his  influence  ever  lacked  the  feeling  of  obligation  to 
him  for  what  he  had  received.  As  a  teacher  Professor  Williston  carried 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  research  laboratory  into  his  classroom.  His 
lectures  were  totally  devoid  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  professional 
pedagogue;  they  were  conversational  in  style,  filled  with  illustrations 
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from  the  vast  store  of  his  knowledge  of  nature,  every  illustration  chosen 
to  drive  home  the  facts  which  he  wished  to  impress  upon  his  hearers. 
His  classroom  work  was  stimulating  to  the  last  degree.  Because  of  his 
wide  experience  in  the  field,  from  the  days  when  the  collecting  parties 
in  western  Kansas  had  to  receive  military  protection  against  the  Indians, 
down  to  the  present  year,  when  he  spent  some  time  in  Texas,  he  was  able 
to  supplement  his  teaching  with  innumerable  personal  experiences,  which 
were  always  chosen  with  care  and  for  a  purpose,  and  which  added  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  his  lectures  and  aided  materially  in  fixing  the  attention 
of  his  students  upon  points  of  importance.  With  his  advanced  students 
Professor  Williston  always  established  relations  of  closest  companion- 
ship. They  were  commonly  given  a  key  to  his  private  office,  worked 
at  a  desk  next  his  own,  and  made  use  of  his  private  library.  He 
was  never  too  busy  to  drop  his  work  for  consultation  or  advice  with 
students  or  colleagues,  and  such  consultation  was  always  most  cordial 
and  friendly.  The  humblest  Freshman  received  the  same  cordial  treat- 
ment as  a  colleague,  and  with  one  who  showed  a  genuine  interest  in  the 
subject  he  never  in  the  least  degree  begrudged  the  time  spent  in  answer- 
ing questions  and  making  explanations  outside  of  the  classroom.  No 
student  ever  came  under  his  influence  who  did  not  feel  that  he  had 
gained  through  the  association.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  man  of  such  a 
character  should  leave  as  a  heritage  a  great  group  of  disciples  who 
occupy  leading  positions  in  science  throughout  our  whole  land  ? 
Through  these  men  the  spirit  of  Professor  Williston  will  survive  and  will 
be  transmitted  to  future  generations. 

In  his  personal  relations  with  his  fellows  Professor  Williston  was 
modest  in  the  extreme.  He  was  a  most  lovable,  kindly,  and  com- 
panionable man  and  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  association  with  congenial 
spirits.  His  hearty  greeting  to  former  students  or  to  friends  who  called 
upon  him  at  the  University  was  deUghtful  to  listen  to,  showing  as  it  did 
the  warmth  of  his  heart  and  his  great  loyalty. 

The  first  years  of  Professor  Williston's  connection  with  our  own 
University  were  discouraging  to  him  because  of  the  lack  of  materials 
upon  which  to  prosecute  his  research  work.  However,  this  did  not 
daunt  him,  and  when  he  could  not  obtain  fossils  to  work  upon  he  went 
back  to  his  files  and  prepared  the  final,  fully  illustrated,  edition  of  his 
Manual.  For  more  than  a  year  he  devoted  his  energies  to  this  work 
and  prepared  with  his  own  hand  some  hundreds  of  illustrations  for  the 
book,  which  became  his  crowning  effort  in  the  field  of  entomology.  He 
soon  began  the  accumulation  of  the  magnificent  collection  of  Permian 
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vertebrates  which  the  University  now  possesses,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  his  paleontologic  research  while  connected  with  the  University  was 
devoted  to  these  materials.  The  productivity  of  his  research  was 
amazing  when  it  is  remembered  that  his  contributions  were  of  necessity 
accompanied  by  large  numbers  of  illustrations,  practically  all  of  which 
were  drawn  by  his  own  hand.  His  last  work,  not  quite  completed  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  is  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  osteology  of 
the  reptiles,  living  and  extinct,  very  fully  illustrated  by  original  drawings. 
When  it  is  published,  the  illustrations  and  other  matter  in  this  book  will 
undoubtedly  be  drawn  upon  for  years  to  come  to  furnish  materials  for 
textbooks  and  other  similar  publications. 

The  loss  to  the  University  and  to  the  community  of  such  a  man  as 
Professor  Williston  is  irreparable.  Someone  will  be  found  in  due  time 
to  take  his  place  in  the  classroom,  but  those  of  us  who  have  been  his 
close  associates  will  always  miss  him,  and  there  will  always  remain  in 
our  hearts  a  vacant  spot  that  can  never  be  filled.  But  his  spirit  will 
live  and  will  manifest  itself  for  generations  to  come  through  those  who 
have  been  in  contact  with  him  during  life. 
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The  Press,  as  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  University,  has  been  especially  active 
in  its  contributions  to  war  service.  The 
various  phases  of  this  war  work  have 
included  the  publication  and  distribution 
of  War  Papers  and  books  bearing  on  the 
war,  the  furnishing  of  men  for  national 
and  state  military  service,  the  different 
forms  of  Red  Cross  work,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  bonds  in  the  numerous  Liberty 
Loans. 

WAR    PAPERS 

The  widely  circulated  series  of  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  War  Papers  issued  by 
the  Press  embraces  eight  numbers,  as 
follows:  (i)  The  Threat  of  German  World- 
Politics,  by  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University;  (2)  Americans 
and  the  World-Crisis,  by  Albion  W.  Small, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology; 
(3)  Democracy  the  Basis  for  World-Order, 
by  Frederick  D.  Bramhall,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science;  (4)  Sixteen 
Causes  of  War,  by  Andrew  C.  McLaugh- 
lin, Head  of  the  Department  of  History; 

(5)  The  War  and  Industrial  Readjust- 
ments, by  Harold  Glenn  Moulton, 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy; 

(6)  England  and  America,  by  Conyers 
Read,   Associate   Professor   of   History; 

(7)  Democracy  and  American  Schools,  by 
Charles  H.  Judd,  Director  of  the  Schools 
of  Education;  (8)  Democracy  and  Social 
Progress  in  England,  by  Edith  Abbott, 
Instructor  in  Sociolog>'. 

These  Papers  have  been  issued  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Publicity  Committee 
of  the  University  War  Service  and  have 
been  in  wide  demand  by  newspapers, 
schools  and  colleges,  libraries,  clubs, 
the  State  Council  of  Defense,  Y.M.C.A. 
organizations,  and  individuals.  They 
were  also  used  in  educational  institutions 
as  supplementary  reading  for  war-aims 
courses.  Some  idea  of  the  circulation 
and  influence  of  these  Papers  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  figures: 

The  first  four  Papers  required  a  special 
printing  of  25,000  each  to  be  distributed 
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through  the  State  Council  of  Defense; 
Paper  No.  5,  first  printed  under  another 
title  by  the  Union  League  Club  of 
Chicago,  had  a  total  circulation  of  nearly 
100,000;  155  periodicals  in  fifteen  states 
used  the  War  Papers  in  whole  or  in  part, 
these  periodicals  having  a  total  circula- 
tion of  4,706,200. 

BOOKS  BEARING  ON  THE  WAR 

Among  the  books  published  in  con- 
nection with  the  war  are  a  number  that 
had  a  wide  use  in  officers'  training  camps 
and  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps. 
They  include  the  following: 

Army  French,  by  Ernest  H.  Wilkins, 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  Algernon  Cole- 
man, Associate  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages,  University  of  Chicago.  Five 
impressions  of  this  book  were  struck  off 
in  the  first  edition,  and  the  new  edition 
was  especially  revised  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps. 

First  Lessons  in  Spoken  French  for  Men 
in  Military  Service,  by  Ernest  H.  Wilkins, 
Algernon  Coleman,  and  Howard  R.  Huse. 

First  Lessons  in  Spoken  French  for 
Doctors  and  Nurses,  by  Ernest  H.  Wil- 
kins, Algernon  Coleman,  and  Ethel 
Preston.  All  royalties  received  from 
this  book  are  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Le  Soldat  Americain  en  France,  by 
Algernon  Coleman,  Associate  Professor 
of  French,  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Marin  La  Meslee,  Professor  of  French, 
Tulane  University.  A  handbook  for 
those  who  already  have  some  knowledge 
of  French. 

Because  of  two  series  of  volumes  which 
the  Press  already  had  under  way,  one  on 
"Materials  for  the  Study  of  Economics" 
and  one  on  "Materials  for  the  Study  of 
Business,"  it  has  been  possible  to  co- 
operate immediately  with  the  editors  of 
the  series  in  issuing  two  other  books  in 
response  to  the  urgent  needs  of  war  time — 
Readings  in  the  Economics  of  War,  by 
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J.  Maurice  Clark  and  Harold  G.  Moulton, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Walton 
H.  Hamilton,  of  Amherst  College;  and 
Readings  in  Industrial  Society,  by  Leon 
Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Commerce  and  Administration,  who 
is  Director  of  Industrial  Relations  in 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  The 
former  volume,  of  700  pages,  interprets 
the  economic  aspects  of  the  war  and 
outlines  its  significance  for  the  future 
organization  of  industrial  society;  while 
the  latter,  a  volume  of  over  a  thousand 
pages,  furnishes  a  foundation  for  a 
thorough  understanding  and  intelligent 
handling  of  industrial  questions  now 
made  so  essential  by  the  war, 

MEN  IN  MILITARY  SERVICE 

As  a  contribution  of  the  University 
Press  to  actual  war  activities,  fifteen  of 
its  force  are  now  in  war  service — seven 
in  France,  one  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
others  in  various  camps.  Following  is  a 
list  of  the  Press  employees  who  are  now 
in  the  national  military  service :  Corporal 
Thure  W.  Larsen,  247th  Aero  Service 
Squadron,  A.E.F.;  Private  Harry  Han- 
num,  i2ist  Aero  Squadron,  A.E.F.;  Cor- 
poral Elton  T.  Conley,  328th  Aero 
Squadron,  Supply  Headquarters,  Kelley 
Field  No.  i,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Nate 
Feldt,  Printing  Department,  Instruction 
Bldg.,  Main  Camp,  Great  Lakes,  111.; 
Sergeant  Donald  P.  Bean,  Quarter- 
master's Department,  1266  Columbia 
Road  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.;  Cor- 
poral Fred  H.  Sell,  Battery  E,  12 2d  Field 
Artillery,  A.E.F.;  Sergeant  Byron  P. 
Rublee,  Company  K,  343d  Infantry, 
A.E.F.;  Second  Lieutenant  William  T. 
Birch,  Company  K,  343d  Infantrj', 
A.E.F.;  Arthur  Newton,  Armed  Guard, 
U.S.N.,  City  Park  Barracks,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.;  Corporal  M.  F.  Baldwin,  37th 
Engineers,  A.E.F.;  Private  Arthur  Drevi- 
kovsky,  Motor  Repair  Division,  Aero 
Squadron  C,  West  Point,  Miss.;  M.  W. 
Parkinson,  Great  Lakes,  111.;  Private 
F.  B.  Gallagher,  53d  Field  Artillery, 
Camp  Travis,  Texas;  Private  A.  Hora- 
witz.  Battery  C,  123d  Field  Artillery, 
A.E.F.;  Paul  Laskowsky,  Great  Lakes,  111. 

Early  in  the  war  men  from  the  Uni- 
versity Press  formed  five  squads  for 
drilling  twice  a  week  on  Stagg  Field.  A 
number  of  the  men  are  now  members 
of  Company  13,  Illinois  Reserve  Militia, 
as    follows:     Corporal     F.    A.     Feller, 


Sergeant  O.  C.  La  Nard,  G.  C.  Crippen, 
J.  E.  Replinger,  A.  A.  Green,  S.  S.  Mar- 
shall, D.  McGowan. 

PURCHASE  OF  LIBERTY   BONDS 

A  remarkable  record  has  been  made 
by  the  women  of  the  University  Press 
in  their  subscriptions,  often  at  actual 
personal  sacrifice,  to  the  four  issues  of 
Liberty  Bonds.  The  subscriptions  have 
been  as  follows: 


Issue 

No.  of 
Women 

No.  of 
Bonds 

Total 
Amount 

First 

Second .  . 
Third .  .  . 
Fourth . . 

10 

34 
38 
60 

11 

35 
42 

75 

$     550.00 
1,950.00 
2,150.00 
4,000 .  00 

Total. . 

163 

$8,650.00 

In  addition  to  these  subscriptions  of 
the  women,  the  men  in  the  University 
Press  have  given  a  very  generous  response 
to  appeals  to  purchase  Liberty  Bonds. 
Their  purchases  for  the  four  issues  have 
been  as  follows: 


Issue 

No.  of  Bonds 

Total  Amount 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

14 
64 
61 

65 

$   1,200.00 
4,500.00 
4,300.00 
4,500.00 

Total 

204 

$14,500.00 

The  combined  purchases,  therefore, 
of  Liberty  Bonds  by  men  and  women  of 
the  University  Press  amount  to  a  total 
of  $23,150.00. 

WAR  WORK  BY  WOMEN 

To  the  various  phases  of  the  Red  Cross 
work  the  women  of  the  University  Press 
have  devoted  much  time  despite  their 
regular  all-day  employment  at  the  Press. 
During  the  winter  of  1916-17  they  gave 
one  evening  a  week  at  Ida  Noyes  Hall  to 
sewing  for  the  Red  Cross,  and  during  the 
winter  of  191 7-18  many  were  engaged 
in  such  work  in  neighborhood  groups. 
With  wool  furnished  by  the  Ida  Noyes 
unit,  the  women  of  the  University  Press 
have  already  made  and  sent  in  thirty-five 
knitted    sweaters    and    sixty-five    pairs 
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of  socks,  as  well  as  a  dozen  other  gar- 
ments. A  number  of  the  women  also 
pledged  themselves  to  service  in  the 
Woman  Student  Army  Training  Corps, 


and  a  movement  was  organized  to  con- 
tribute regularly  to  the  support  of  one 
or  two  orphan  children  of  France.  In 
fact  one  child  has  been  adopted. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  RESERVE 


The  United  States  Navy  in  under- 
taking to  build  up  by  the  end  of  1919  a 
force  of  upward  of  25,000  line  officers  for 
service  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  of  the 
United  States  Government  established 
the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  School, 
Municipal  Pier,  Chicago.  Last  June 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  was 
approached  indirectly  by  the  authorities 
of  the  school  at  the  Pier  and  asked  to 
give  at  the  University  naval  preparatory 
courses  for  men  enlisted  but  not  yet 
called  to  that  school,  and  naturally 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  be  of  use 
to  the  country  in  this  way.  Accordingly, 
during  the  summer  four  intensive  naval 
preparatory  courses  were  given  by  the 
Department,  initially  of  two  weeks'  and 
later  of  three  weeks'  duration.  The 
work  was  from  three  to  five  hours  daily 
and  embraced  mathematics,  navigation, 
and  nautical  astronomy;  further,  in  the 
later  courses  instruction  was  given  in 
signaling,  both  semaphore  and  blinker. 
In  all,  about  550  men  were  handled  in 
these  courses. 

Beginning  with  the  Autumn  Quarter 
the  intention  was  to  hold  four  weeks' 
courses  under  the  direct  auspices  of  the 
University.  However,  at  the  end  of 
September  the  authorities  of  the  Pier 
school  made  arrangements  with  the 
government  to  take  over  this  preparatory 
naval  work  as  the  first  four  weeks  of  the 
regular  work  of  the  Pier  school,  the  men 
being  sworn  in  to  government  service, 
in  regular  government  pay,  and  under 
naval  discipline.  Under  the  new  plan 
the  University  is  to  receive  every  fort- 
night a  company  of  100  men,  the  normal 
strength  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Unit 
thus  being  two  companies,  200  men  in  all. 

During  the  summer  instruction  in 
mathematics,  navigation,  etc.,  was  given 
by  E.  H.  Moore,  L.  E.  Dickson,  G.  A. 
Bliss,  E.  J.  Wilczynski,  J.  W.  A.  Young, 
R.  G.  D.  Richardson,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  W.  H.  Roever,  of  Wash- 
ington University,  the  last  two  being 
members  of  the  Department  for  the 
Summer  Quarter,  and  also  by  Miss  Alice 
Bache  Gould,  of  Boston,  Dr.  F.  D. 
Murnaghan,  of  Rice  Institute,  now  of 
Johns    Hopkins    University,    and    Mrs. 


M.  I.  Logsdon,  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, various  graduate  students  and 
friends  of  the  Department  assisting  in 
the  conducting  of  the  large  sections, 
while  Quartermaster  E.  E.  Bohrn,  of 
the  Pier  school,  was  sent  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  signaling.  During  the  first 
month  of  the  Autumn  Quarter  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics,  navigation,  etc., 
was  given  by  Miss  Gould,  now  of  the 
Department,  and  Messrs.  E.  H.  Moore 
and  J.  W.  A.  Young,  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Horwich,  Hacker,  Uhlir,  and  Harvey, 
detailed  by  the  authorities  of  the  Pier 
school.  The  bluejackets  were  quartered 
at  the  Del  Prado  Hotel  in  charge  of 
Messrs.  Ulrich,  Bohrn,  Price,  and  Elder, 
petty  officers  detailed  by  the  Pier  for 
this  purpose  and  to  give  instruction  in 
drill,  seamanship,  and  signaling.  Ensign 
C.  W.  Schick,  enrolling  ofiicer  of  the 
school  at  the  Pier,  reviewed  the  unit 
every  Saturday  morning  at  11:30  A.M. 

From  Professor  Anton  J.  Carlson's 
commanding  officer  at  Washington  Dr. 
Luckhardt  received  the  following  letter 
November  7,  191 8:  "We  have  heard 
nothing  from  Carlson  himself,  but  we 
have  a  cablegram  from  Major  Street, 
who  was  with  Carlson,  to  the  effect  that 
he  landed  in  France  on  October  28.  I 
am  supposing  that  Carlson  also  landed 
about  that  time.  Carlson  has  done 
remarkably  good  work,  as,  of  course,  we 
knew  he  would,  and  he  has  been  com- 
mended by  General  Ireland  in  very 
strong  terms.  When  I  first  met  General 
Ireland  here  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  he 
mentioned  the  excellent  work  which 
both  Carlson  and  Shaffer  had  done  in 
England  and  France  respectively.  Carl- 
son's work  consisted  mainly  in  tracing 
down  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  or 
trouble  with  the  rationing  of  our  troops 
at  the  rest  camps  and  the  aviation 
squadrons  in  their  training  areas 
throughout  England.  Carlson  found 
our  troops  were  being  subsisted  upon  a 
ration  which  was  quite  inadequate,  and 
immediately  took  steps  to  have  it  in- 
creased in  amount  and  improved  in 
quality.  Carlson's  work  is  being  com- 
mended also  in  a  report  which  General 
Gorgas  is  now  writing." 
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THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  NINTH 
CONVOCATION 

The  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Convo- 
cation was  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall,  Tuesday,  December  17,  at  4:30 
P.M.  There  was  no  Convocation  Orator. 
The  President's  Convocation  statement 
was  somewhat  emphasized. 

The  award  of  honors  included  the  elec- 
tion of  six  students  to  membership  in 
the  Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

Degrees  and  titles  were  conferred  as 
follows:  The  Colleges:  the  certificate  of 
the  College  of  Education,  5;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  3;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  47;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  21;  The  Divinity 
School:  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  2; 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  i ;  The 
Law  School:  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  I ;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law, 
2 ;  The  Graduate  School  of  A  rts,  Literature, 
and  Science:  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
4;  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  1; 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,   7. 


GENERAL  ITEMS 

The  University  preachers  for  the  winter 
quarter,  1919,  are  as  follows:  January  5, 
Rev.  Charles  LeRoy  Goodell,  St.  Paul's 
M.E.  Church,  New  York;  January  12, 
Dr.  Goodell;  January  19,  Professor  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  Union  Theological 
Seminary;  January  26,  Dean  William 
Wallace  Fenn,  Harvard  Divinity  School; 
February  2,  Dean  Fenn;  February  g, 
Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  Central  Congre- 
gational Church,  Brooklyn,  New  York; 
February  16,  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce, 
Brown  University;  February  23,  Pro- 
fessor Hugh  Black,  Union  Theological 
Seminary;  March  2,  Professor  Black; 
March  9,  Rev.  William  Coleman  Bitting, 
Second  Baptist  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
March  16,  Convocation  Sunday,  Rev. 
John  Douglas  Adam,  Hartford  Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 


The  University  preachers  for  the 
Spring  Quarter,  1919,  are  as  follows: 
April  6,  Professor  Albert  Parker  Fitch, 
Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.; 
April  13,  to  be  announced;  April  20, 
Rev.  Cornelius  Woelfkin,  Fifth  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  New  York;  April  27, 
Dr.  Woelfkin;  May  4,  Professor  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York;  May  11,  Dean 
Charles  R.  Brown,  Yale  School  of  Reli- 
gion, New  Haven,  Conn.;  May  18,  Dean 
Brown;  May  25,  Bishop  William  Eraser 
McDowell,  Washington,  D.C.;  June  i, 
Bishop  McDowell;  June  8,  Convocation 
Sunday,  to  be  announced. 

Dr.  Ernst  Freund,  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence and  Public  Law,  has  been 
awarded  the  Ames  prize  by  the  faculty  of 
the  Harvard  University  Law  School  for 
his  book  on  Standards  of  American  Legis- 
lation, recently  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press.  The  Ames  prize, 
named  after  a  former  dean  of  the  law 
school,  was  established  in  1898  by  Judge 
Julian  W.  Mack,  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court,  who  is  Professor  of  Law  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  It  consists  of  a 
bronze  medal  and  four  hundred  dollars, 
and  is  given  every  four  years  to  the  writer 
of  the  most  meritorious  law  book  or 
legal  essay  written  in  English.  Among 
the  former  winners  of  the  prize  have  been 
Dean  John  H.  Wigmore,  of  Northwestern 
University,  and  Professor  Frederick  W. 
Maitland,  of  Cambridge  University,  Eng- 
land. 

As  director  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press  Mr.  Newman  Miller,  who 
died  on  January  8  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven,  was  widely  known  to  publishers 
and  educational  leaders  and  writers. 
Before  assuming  the  directorship  in 
1900  Mr.  Miller,  who  was  a  graduate  of 
Albion  College,  had  been  secretary  of 
the  Correspondence-Study  Department 
in  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  manager  of  the 
Recorder  Press  in  Albion,  Michigan. 
During  Director  Miller's  nineteen  years 
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of  service  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  has  been  brought  to  its  present 
position  as  the  largest  and  best-known 
university  press  in  the  country. 

A  memorial  service  for  Mr.  Miller  will 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
the  present  Winter  Quarter. 

Professor  Robert  Morss  Lovett,  of  the 
Department  of  English,  has  accepted 
the  editorship  of  The  Dial,  the  offices 
of  which  were  recently  removed  from 
Chicago  to  New  York.  Professor  Lovett 
has  been  connected  with  the  University 
of  Chicago  for  twenty-five  years,  coming 
as  an  instructor  to  the  Department  of 
English  from  Har\-ard  University  in  1893. 
He  has  not  severed  his  connection  with 
the  University  but  will  return  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Summer  Quarter. 

"Education  and  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces"  was  the  subject  of 
an  address  before  the  University  of 
Chicago  Settlement  League  on  January 
21,  by  Associate  Professor  Algernon 
Coleman,  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures.  Professor 
Coleman  has  recently  returned  from 
Paris,  where  for  eight  months  he  has 
been  executive  secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Educational  Work  in  the  Ameri- 
can camps  in  France  under  the  direction 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  National  War  Work 
Council. 

Professor  Paul  Shorey,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  the  Greek  Language  and 
Literature,  gave  an  address  before  the  art 
and  literature  department  of  the  Chicago 
Woman's  Club  on  January  15  and  the 
University  Club  on  January  18,  his  sub- 
ject being  "The  Spiritual  Suicide  of 
Germany."  Professor  Shorey  was  the 
Roosevelt  Exchange  Professor  of  History 
at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1913-14. 
He  has  recently  been  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters. 

Professor  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  History,  was 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  mass  meeting 
in  the  interest  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
held  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Center, 
Chicago,  on  the  evening  of  January  12. 
Professor  McLaughlin  gave  a  series  of 
addresses  on  American  democracy  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  war,  and  some 
of  these,  together  with  papers  on  "  British 


and  American  Relations,"  "The  Monroe 
Doctrine,"  etc.,  are  now  announced  for 
publication  in  book  form  under  the 
title  of  America  and  Britain.  Professor 
McLaughlin  will  be  the  orator  at  the 
One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Convocation 
of  the  University  on  March  18,  1919. 

Edward  Scribner  Ames  is  the  author  of 
The  New  Orthodoxy,  published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Professor  George  H.  Mead,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Philosophy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  who  is  president  of  the 
Chicago  City  Club,  was  made  chairman 
of  a  committee  of  fift}^  representing  ten 
different  organizations  for  social  work,  to 
co-operate  mth  city  and  federal  officers  in 
the  suppression  of  vice  in  Chicago  and  its 
environs. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  series  of 
"Handbooks  of  Ethics  and  Religion" 
published  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  is  The  Life  of  Paul  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
W.  Robinson,  who  is  professor  of  New 
Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation 
in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

Professor  H.  Gideon  Wells,  of  the 
Department  of  Pathology,  who  is  also 
director  of  the  Otho  S.  A.  Sprague 
Memorial  Institute,  left  Chicago  on 
October  30  for  special  medical  work  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross  organiza- 
tion in  Roumania  and  Serbia.  Dr.  Wells 
has  already  spent  several  months  in 
Roumania  on  a  similar  mission. 

The  mass  meeting  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  the  interest  of  the  United  War 
Work  movement  on  the  evening  of 
Nov-ember  11  was  changed  to  a  general 
University  celebration  of  victory.  Vice- 
President  James  R.  Angell  conducted  the 
meeting,  and  the  singing  was  led  by 
Daniel  Protheroe,  leader  of  the  Central 
Church  choir.  The  speakers  included 
Captain  Charles  Edward  Merriam,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science,  who  recently 
returned  from  six  months'  service  in  Italy 
as  head  of  a  commission  for  the  American 
Committee  on  Public  Information;  Rabbi 
Joseph  Stolz,  representing  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Board;  Father  O'Brien,  repre- 
senting the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the 
National  Catholic  Council;  Mrs.  Emma 
Byers,  of  the  Y.W.C.A.;  Major  Ripley 
L.  Dana,  U.S.A.,  commanding  officer  of 
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the  Student  Army  Training  Corps  at  the 
University;  and  Rev.  Charles  W.  Gilliey, 
of  the  Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church, 
Chicago.  There  were  special  reserved 
sections  in  the  hall  for  the  Student  Army 
Training  Corps  and  the  Woman  Student 
Training  Corps,  and  great  patriotic 
enthusiasm  was  manifested  throughout 
the  meeting. 

Among  the  recent  bulletins  issued  by 
the  American  Judicature  Society  is  one 
by  Dean  James  Parker  Hall,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  on  the 
subject  of  The  Selection,  Tenure,  and 
Retirement  of  Judges. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  has 
published  A  History  of  Sujfrage  in  the 
United  States,  by  Kirk  Porter. 

The  Parents'  Association  of  the  High 
School  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  has  created 
a  scholarship  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
to  be  used  by  that  student  in  the  Student 
Army  Training  Corps  who  has  made  the 
most  satisfactory  record. 

"Democracy  in  England  and  the 
United  States"  was  the  subject  of  the 
William  Vaughn  Moody  Lecture  given 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  by  Lord 
Charnwood  on  December  4.  "The 
Proposed  League  of  Nations  as  It  Affects 
the  British  Empire"  was  the  subject  of 
a  second  lecture  by  the  same  speaker  on 
December  5. 

Captain  Charles  Edward  Merriam, 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  who  was 
recently  Commissioner  to  Italy  for  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information,  has 
announced  his  candidacy  for  the  mayor- 
alty of  Chicago. 

Associate  Professor  S.  H.  Clark,  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Speaking,  who 
recently  returned  from  several  months' 
service  in  Europe  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  gave  a  University  war 
lecture  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall 


on  the  evening  of  November  26,  his  sub- 
ject being  "Intimate  Glimpses  of  Our 
Boys  in  France  and  Italy." 

The  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  met 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  27,  and  28.  The  president  of  the 
Association  is  Ernest  Watson  Burgess, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the 
University.  The  address  of  welcome  for 
the  University  was  given  by  Vice- 
President  James  R.  Angell  at  a  reception 
in  Ida  Noyes  Hall.  The  presidential 
address,  on  "The  Cosmopolitan  Move- 
ment and  the  'New  Epoch,'"  was  given 
in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  by  Pro- 
fessor Burgess,  and  on  the  same  evening 
two  other  addresses  were  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  University  of  Chicago  Faculty 
—one  by  Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  of  the 
Divinity  School,  on  "The  Hope  of  World- 
Reconstruction,"  and  one  by  Professor 
Thomas  C.  Chamberlin,  on  "The  Omni- 
national  Organization  for  Permanent 
Peace,"  a  subject  on  which  he  has  con- 
tributed a  notable  article  to  the  December 
Journal  of  Geology.  Other  sessions  were 
held  at  Hull-House  and  the  City  Club  of 
Chicago.  At  the  convention  banquet  in 
the  Hotel  del  Prado  Frederick  Starr,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Anthropology  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  World's  Center." 

Professor  John  Merle  Coulter,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Botany,  is  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors,  which  met  with  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  Baltimore  on  December  28. 
Professor  Coulter  is  also  president  of  the 
latter  association. 

The  death  of  George  Burman  Foster, 
Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  occurred  in 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Chicago,  on  Decem- 
ber 22. 

A  memorial  service  for  Professor 
Foster  will  be  held  in  the  Winter  Quarter. 
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THE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  DEMOCRACY^ 

By  ANDREW  CUNNINGHAM  McLAUGHLIN 
Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  History 

To  speak  on  democracy  requires  some  courage  or  at  least  audacity 
if  the  speaker  expects  to  say  anything  new.  And  yet,  though  numberless 
essays  have  been  written  and  countless  harangues  have  been  perpetrated, 
the  topic  will  not  down.  Today  it  stands  before  us  as  the  one  subject  of 
transcendental  importance;  the  world  has  put  on  the  trappings  of 
democracy  and  has  perhaps  accepted  its  philosophy.  A  war  has  been 
waged  with  the  strength  of  millions  to  make  democracy  safe  and  to  crush 
the  fell  spirit  of  autocratic  militarism.  Young  men  by  the  hundred 
thousand  lie  in  Flanders  fields  or  in  the  rugged  ravines  of  the  Argonne, 
mute  martyrs  for  the  cause  of  democratic  justice.  We  cannot  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this  pass  along  unmindful  of  the  sacrifice,  heedless  of  the 
significance  of  the  great  conflict  which  took  young  men  from  college  halls 
to  ofiEer  themselves  freely,  gladly,  not  alone  to  shield  us  from  physical 
danger,  but  to  save  for  us  and  our  children's  children  a  principle  and  an 
inspiration.  They  died  that  democracy  as  a  principle  of  life  might  be 
saved  and  given  new  vitality,  new  reality,  and  new  spirit.  If  we  are  to 
take  the  torch  from  their  fallen  hands,  we  must  hold  it  high  for  the  cause 
they  fell  for;  its  Hght  ought  not  to  be  obscured  by  darkened  counsels 
or  by  blind  unmindfulness. 

I  speak  of  a  rejuvenated  and  newly  inspired  democracy,  because,  if 
we  have  seen  democracy  at  its  full  stature,  we  may  question  its  vitality. 
If  we  have  faith  in  continuous  enlargement,  we  may  have  confidence  in 
its  permanence,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  something  worth  dying  for, 

'Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Convocation  of  the 
University  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  March  18,  1919. 
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and,  what  is  more,  something  worth  living  for.  And  after  all  that  is  the 
great  human  question;  if  men  died  for  it,  will  the  rest  of  us  live  for  it  ? 

No  quality  or  condition  of  life  is  permanent ;  there  must  come  change. 
We  now  are  wondering,  however,  whether  in  our  effort  to  secure  what  we 
thought  most  essential  we  have  been  swept  on  by  a  tide  of  human 
passions,  which  has  deposited  us  at  the  feet  of  a  new  despotism,  which 
disregards  the  old  restraint  of  the  democratic  state  and  the  democratic 
society.  It  almost  seems  as  if  all  civilization  were  suffering  from  shell 
shock,  beset  by  dangers  of  aberration  and  psychical  derangement. 
Under  the  old  name  and  with  new  watchwords  are  men  to  fashion  a  new 
tyranny  or  is  there  to  come  a  refreshment  of  the  spirit  and  enlargement 
of  freedom  ?  I  am  not  going  to  speak  to  you  of  Bolshevism  as  a  creed 
or  a  practice;  I  wish  only  to  remind  you  at  the  beginning  that  not  even 
democracy  can  stand  still,  and  to  present  the  possibility  that  it  faces  a 
new  peril.  Moreover  it  would  be  possible  to  show  from  history,  I  think, 
that  as  soon  as  men  are  quite  conscious  of  a  condition  or  have  reached  the 
fruition  of  their  hopes,  that  condition  is  already  crumbling,  possibly 
shattered  by  the  forces  released  to  safeguard  it.  If  democracy  after  its 
struggle  for  self-preservation  is  quite  content,  then  it  is  no  longer  quite 
alive;  it  may  go  down  before  new  vitalities.  An  embalmed  democracy 
deserves  burial. 

Let  us  now  accept  as  sound  the  antithesis  between  autocracy  and 
democracy,  and,  to  understand  what  we  fought  for,  let  us  first  understand 
what  we  fought  against.  To  analyze  democracy  is  no  easy  task  because 
it  is  ahve;  to  vivisect  democracy  is  harder  than  to  hold  an  autopsy  on 
autocracy. 

An  autocratic  government  is  one  recognizing  no  authority  beyond 
itself;  it  acknowledges  no  responsibility  to  externals.  Its  power  is 
spontaneous,  intrinsic,  or  inherent.  Its  main  reliance,  its  main  resting 
place,  is  force.  There  may  be  no  need  of  continuous  display  of  power; 
but  the  nature  of  the  institution  demands  the  self-will  of  the  autocrat 
and  the  obedience  of  the  subject.  It  is  the  duty  of  an  autocrat  not  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  others,  but  to  bend  all  the  rest  to  his  will;  if  he  does 
not,  he  ceases  to  be  autocratic.  Necessarily,  the  state  and  the  govern- 
ment are  one;  Louis  XIV  was  quite  right  when  he  said  "L'etat  c'est 
moi!";  he  was  the  possessor  of  sovereignty,  and  sovereignty  is  the 
peculiar  possession  of  the  state. 

Autocracy  requires  segregation  for  safety.  If  there  is  a  divinity 
which  doth  hedge  a  king,  the  hedges  must  be  scrupulously  maintained. 
If  no  man  is  great  to  his  valet,  everything  must  be  done  to  shut  out  the 
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vulgar  from  the  sacred  presence  of  the  would-be  great.  Accessibility 
may  be  an  amiable  quality  in  a  king,  but  it  endangers  his  character  as 
an  autocrat;  he  must  be  kept  apart  from  the  conflicting  and  modifying 
currents  of  life.  I  do  not  maintain  that  all  autocrats  have  been  person- 
ally inaccessible;  but  to  the  extent  that  they  practice  accessibility  or  feel 
the  pull  of  anything  outside  themselves  they  cease  to  be  really  and 
primarily  autocratic. 

This  need  of  segregation  or  aloofness  rests  in  part  on  the  assumption 
of  superiority.  No  autocrat  doubting  his  own  wisdom  would  be  more 
than  a  whited  sepulcher,  though  I  admit  he  might  still  be  a  ravening  wolf. 
Any  recognition  by  an  autocratic  monarch  or  an  autocratic  aristocracy 
that  they  can  be  helped  by  the  opinion  of  others  undermines  their 
fortress.  They  are  of  bluer  blood  and  of  finer  clay.  To  strengthen 
this  position  of  authority  they  call  upon  God  as  the  source  of  their 
peculiar  superiority.  Because  of  this  superiority  they  must  cut  them- 
selves off  from  surrounding  hfe.  This  of  course  begets  a  degree  of 
insanit}^,  for  only  by  human  contacts  can  one  remain  psychologically 
wholesome. 

Autocracy  leans  upon  deceit.  The  autocrat  need  not  always  be 
deceitful;  but  when  the  lion's  skin  runs  short  he  will  "eke  it  out  with  the 
fox's."  He  has  no  duty  but  to  serve  himself.  To  deceive  the  multitude 
can  be  no  sin  if  he  helps  himself  to  greater  security.  And  if  active  deceit 
is  not  always  needful,  secrecy  is  the  inevitable  companion  of  superiority 
and  aloofness.  So  closely  allied  are  stealth  and  secrecy  that  it  requires 
the  microscope  of  the  practiced  casuist  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other, 
and  both  are  the  parents  of  intrigue. 

To  this  sum  of  the  virtues  of  autocracy  should  be  added  cruelty;  not 
perhaps  a  quality  necessarily  indulged  in.  But  how  is  one  to  judge  of 
cruelty  ?  If  one  maintains  aloofness  and  superiority,  how  can  one  know 
how  his  acts  torture  the  common  man  ?  No  one  can  retain  human 
compassion  by  shutting  himself  off  from  human  sympathy.  Sympathy 
is  certainly  denied  the  autocrat,  because  it  means  fellow-feeling,  and 
there  are  no  fellows;  all  are  his  underlings. 

I  have  not  been  contending  that  any  person  was  ever  a  perfect 
autocrat;  it  would  probably  not  be  hard  to  point  out  almost  perfectly 
functioning  autocratic  aristocracies.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
My  main  contention  is  that  there  was  a  nature  in  this  thing  we  are 
dissecting,  there  was  a  logic  in  its  life.  It  is  living  up  to  the  philosophy 
of  its  own  being,  living  up  to  the  impulses  of  its  own  life,  when  it  lives 
up  to  irresponsibility — irresponsibility  to  external  compulsion,   be  it 
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legal,  moral,  or  spiritual.  No  human  organization  has  as  such  a  higher 
law  than  the  law  of  self-preservation  and  self-expression,  and  the  law  of 
autocracy  must  be  that  of  self-consideration  and  that  alone.  To  the 
extent  that  it  considers  others  it  invalidates  itself. 

When  Mr.  Wilson  called  America  to  arms,  bidding  us  fight  against 
autocracy,  we^  thought  at  first,  as  possibly  he  did,  of  the  enormities  and 
.  cruel  wilfulness  of  autocratic  government.  We  were  justified  in  so 
thinking;  the  Kaiser  and  the  men  surrounding  him  displayed  to  the 
world  various  obvious  perils  in  a  government  whose  chieftain  spoke  of 
himself  as  the  commander  of  an  armed  nation  and  as  one  relying  on  the 
strong  arm  of  a  Teutonic  God.  But  we  soon  saw  more  than  this;  we 
saw  Germany  as  an  organized  nation  in  arms  playing  the  role  of  the 
autocrat  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  We  saw  her  practicing  irre- 
sponsibility, laying  international  law  aside,  using  brute  force  to  get  her 
way,  trampling  upon  her  inferiors,  indulging  in  intrigue,  using  frightful- 
ness  as  a  weapon.  She  could  not  acknowledge  the  binding  character  of 
moral  obligation,  she  could  not  accept  the  common  opinion  of  the  world 
without  recognizing  external  authority,  something  above  her  own 
self-will.  No  nation  that  opposed  her  plans  merited  pity,  for  her  highest 
duty  was  to  herself.     She  was  typically,  logically,  adequately  autocratic. 

No  nation  can  adopt  a  form  and  principle  of  government  and  placidly 
acquiesce  in  it,  without  tolerating,  probably  admiring,  the  philosophy  on 
which  such  government  rests.  The  character  of  a  people  is  bound  to 
show  itself  more  or  less  fully  in  the  scheme  of  political  order  with  which 
it  is  content.  But,  generaUzation  aside,  no  one  can  doubt  the  symmetry 
of  the  Teutonic  organization.  Germany  was  self-willed,  Germany  was 
superior,  Germany  relied  on  force,  Germany  would  not  permit  the 
crudities  of  outside  civilization  to  mar  her  own  Kultur,  Germany  must 
be  dominant,  not  co-operative.  When  Grey  asked  the  German  foreign 
office  in  1914  to  confer  and  discuss,  and  not  to  plunge  recklessly  into  war, 
the  request  was  pushed  haughtily  aside.  It  is  not  consistent  with  the 
self-will  of  a  superior  being  to  indulge  in  conversations.  The  outside 
world  today,  not  as  yet  recovered  from  its  amazement  and  its  indignation, 
is  questioning  whether  Germany  ever  will  be  in  a  condition  of  mind 
fitting  it  to  act  in  a  harmonious,  friendly,  and  companionable  way  with 
other  nations.  And  thus  we  see  it  was  a  state  of  mind  the  world  fought 
against,  the  autocratic  state  of  mind — aloofness  which  begat  peculiar- 
ity and  obliquity — a  dehumanizing  because  an  uncompanionable  state 
of  mind.  An  Englishman  said  not  long  ago  that  the  "primary  fault  of 
Germany  was  ingrained  determination  not  to  permit  a  free  meeting  of 
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minds  between  people  and  people."  How  could  a  nation  permeated  by 
the  philosophy  of  autocracy  permit  free,  open,  cordial  interchange  of 
opinion,  the  building  up  of  a  community  of  sentiment  or  judgment  ? 

If  now  we  have  performed  this  hurried  autopsy,  we  may  take  up  the 
vivisection.  And  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  For  democracy 
is  just  the  opposite  of  all  these  things,  and  if  it  be  intent  on  self- 
preservation,  on  living  up  to  the  logic  of  its  own  being,  it  will  shun  the 
whole  philosophy  of  autocracy  as  it  would  the  plague. 

In  a  democracy  the  masses  of  the  people  are  supposed  to  participate 
in  their  own  government.  What  is  called  the  government  is  the  creature 
and  agent  of  the  state.  This  government  has  no  inherent  power,  nothing 
intrinsically  its  own.  The  center  of  its  character  is  responsibility  to  the 
main  body  of  the  people.  All  authority  is  a  trust.  The  justification  of 
democracy  as  a  form  of  government  is  that  it  is  natural,  not  artificial; 
governmental  action  is  supposed  to  conform,  and  in  a  perfect  democracy 
will  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  men  always  choose  aright,  but  only  that  they  strive  to  satisfy  natural 
desires. 

Democratic  government  is  responsive  government.  Whether  men 
always  choose  correctly  or  know  their  own  needs  better  than  a  selected 
few  can  tell  them  is  not  now  the  question.  Democracy's  justification 
of  itself  is  that  it  is  natural  and  that  there  are  tides  of  human  impulse 
sweeping  through  the  masses  of  men,  instinctive  longings  and  cravings 
to  which  government  must  respond.  No  extraneous,  superimposed, 
semidetached  government,  above  all  not  one  tainted  with  irresponsibihty, 
can  be  sensitive  to  the  developing  needs  of  mankind. 

I  shall  not  however  longer  dwell  upon  democracy  merely  as  a  form  of 
government.  No  one  can  speak  for  a  moment  of  political  machinery 
without  fi.nding  himself  beginning  to  wander  into  life  beyond  the  borders 
of  mere  mechanism.  So  closely  associated  are  the  assumptions  of 
political  democracy  with  the  activities  and  spirit  of  everyday  life,  so 
intimate  are  poUtical  forms,  if  they  be  more  than  form,  in  their  reactions 
on  daily  conduct,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  character 
of  the  people  from  the  nature  of  its  government.  It  is  a  simple  truism 
to  assert  that  only  a  democratic  people  can  establish  and  manage  a 
democratic  government;  and  the  reverse  is  also  true :  that  a  thoroughly 
democratic  government  demands  for  its  own  preservation  the  practices 
and  living  principles  of  democratic  society.  So  all-permeating  is  a 
principle  of  political  organization,  or  so  single  are  the  thoughts  of  men, 
that  the  logic  of  a  political  system  affects  ethical  conceptions,  social 
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relationships,  ecclesiastical  organization,  and  theological  tenets. 
Modern  theology,  for  example,  is  the  theology  of  democratic  brotherhood 
coupled  with  freedom  of  the  individual  striving  to  make  his  own  active 
God,  just  as  the  founders  of  Puritanism  established  their  church  on 
contract,  elaborated  a  contractual  political  philosophy,  and  bound 
Almighty  God  by  his  own  constitutional  covenants. 

As  democratic  government  is  responsible  government,  acknowledging 
that  power  and  authority  rest  on  consent  and  agreement,  so  it  inculcates 
the  sense  of  responsibility  in  every  member  of  the  state.  Unless  the 
individual,  recognizing  the  ethical  principle  upon  which  the  theory  of  the 
state  rests,  is  prepared  to  shoulder  his  burden  and  do  his  part,  that 
theory  remains  a  theory.  It  is  of  course  naturally  a  matter  of  degree; 
but  nothing  less  than  complete  and  full  response  to  obligations  is  con- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  thoroughly  popular  government.  Here  we 
reach  another  justification  of  the  democratic  system.  It  suggests 
responsibility  in  each  individual,  and  not  only  the  need  of  doing  for 
himself,  but  of  living  for  others.  The  autocratic  state  normally  suggests 
that  men  must  trust  to  superiors;  democracy  implies  self-reliance  and 
social  obligation.  If  the  philosophy  of  the  popular  state  actually  stimu- 
lates this  feeling  of  obligation,  this  duty  to  act  and  to  live  in  social  order, 
then  the  state  by  its  very  nature,  by  the  logic  of  its  being,  by  the  necessity 
of  self-realization,  awakens  the  most  fundamental  of  human  virtues. 
Irresponsibility  is  the  most  dangerous,  the  most  corroding  and  poisonous 
of  sins.  It  is  the  basis  of  crime  and  social  decomposition.  In  the 
political  order,  not  to  vote  is  a  sin  against  the  holy  ghost  of  democracy. 

Democracy  rests  on  faith.  It  confides  in  the  fundamental  validity 
of  human  nature.  It  believes  that  men  can  be  trusted,  and,  while  they 
may  fall  into  error,  they  will  naturally  on  the  whole  seek  out  the  good. 
Its  philosophy  is,  therefore,  the  philosophy  of  optimism;  and  it  is 
perfectly  natural  that  it  should  have  arisen  in  its  modern  form  in  America, 
where  men  are  perhaps  optimistic  because  they  are  democratic,  but 
certainly  are  democratic  because  they  are  optimistic.  Once  again  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  realm  of  ethics  and  even  theology.  It  was  inevi- 
table that  modern  American  democracy  should  have  its  rise  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  a  Virginian  who  had  broken  away  from  the  old-fashioned 
views  of  theology  and  religion,  and  looked  upon  the  creator  of  the 
universe  as  a  father  who  was  interested  in  the  lives  of  his  children,  rather 
than  as  a  judge  who  was  intent  upon  condemning  them  to  everlasting 
fire.  Until  130  or  140  years  ago,  men  were  accustomed  to  look  backward 
to  the  "  Golden  Age";  but  with  the  coming  in  of  a  democratic  spirit  and 
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democratic  institutions,  and  especially  with  their  development  and 
unfolding,  there  came  a  realization  that  the  Golden  Age  might  be  reached 
as  a  result  of  human  endeavor,  as  men  came  to  have  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  fellows.  If  we  should  once  reject  the  belief  that  men 
can  be  trusted,  if  we  should  lose  our  faith,  we  should  lose  our  impulse 
for  betterment;  one  of  the  most  helpful,  perhaps  the  most  stimulating, 
element  in  American  hfe  would  disappear  behind  the  clouds  of  doubt  or 
despair.  The  one  thought  we  always  have,  even  when  not  wholly 
conscious  of  it,  is  that  men  are  capable  of  progress  and  that  the  future 
surely  contains  within  itself  a  higher  and  better  order  of  things  than  we 
now  see  about  us.  In  all  that  we  do,  we  are  inspired  by  the  belief  that 
little  by  little,  step  by  step,  men  are  lifting  themselves  to  a  higher  stage 
of  civilization  and  to  a  higher  plane  of  character.  The  autocratic  or 
oligarchic  state,  by  the  very  logic  of  its  being,  loses  the  inspiration  that 
comes  from  faith.  Faith  and  autocracy  are  enemies,  and  the  very  system 
of  the  state  suggests  content  with  a  static  condition,  not  to  say  despair, 
rather  than  movement  toward  a  better  and  brighter  future. 

If  we  speak  more  simply  and  in  the  terms  of  practical  politics,  this 
faith  foundation  of  the  democratic  state  means  that  on  the  whole  there 
is  no  surer  criterion  for  what  is  wise  in  political  action  than  the  judgment 
of  the  main  body  of  the  people.  If  there  is  no  such  faith,  then  democracy 
of  the  popular  state  is  a  hollow  sham.  This  does  not  mean  that  men  are 
perfect  in  the  mass,  for  they  cannot  well  be  inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
individually  perfect.  It  simply  means  that  the  judgments  of  the  whole 
are  likely  in  the  long  run  to  be  the  surest  guides  as  to  what  is  best  for  the 
whole.  As  faith  in  the  quality  of  the  masses  of  men  is  an  inspiration  to 
each  one  of  us  individually  and  affects  our  temperament  in  all  matters 
of  social  life,  so  the  faith  which  is  reposed  in  the  individual  man  helps 
to  make  him  more  worthy  of  confidence.  If  one  believes  that  other  men 
have  no  faith  in  him,  he  must  almost  surely  lose  faith  in  himself. 

"Was  there  not,"  says  Merely,  "a  profound  and  far-reaching  truth 
wrapped  up  in  Goethe's  simple  yet  really  inexhaustible  monition,  that  if  we 
would  improve  a  man,  it  would  be  well  to  let  him  believe  that  we  already  think 
him  that  which  we  would  have  him  to  be.  "^ 

Democracy  has  been  called  the  hope  of  the  world.  It  is  hope.  As 
Jefferson  said,  men  have  the  natural  right  to  "pursue  happiness." 
Unhopeful  democracy  does  not  amount  to  anything.  If  it  does  not  aid 
in  the  development  and  improvement  of  human  beings,  there  is  no  reason 

^  "Essay  on  Carlyle,"  Miscellanies,  Vol.  I.,  p.  192. 
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why  we  should  take  a  consuming  interest  in  its  success  or  failure.  This 
belief  in  progress  was  the  foundation-thought  of  Jeffersonian  democracy 
— that  men  relieved  from  the  burdens  of  an  expensive  and  elaborate 
government,  given  the  opportunities  of  the  free  and  open  continent  of 
America,  would,  under  natural  processes,  rise  to  a  higher  stage  of  exist- 
ence, and  decade  by  decade,  or  rather  century  by  century,  work  out  a 
more  glorious  destiny.  Henry  Adams  pictured  Jefferson  as  saying  to 
himself:  "If  fifty  years  hence  the  average  man  shall  invariably  argue 
from  two  ascertained  premises  where  he  now  jumps  to  a  conclusion  from 
a  single  supposed  revelation — that  is  progress!  I  expect  it  to  be  made 
here,  under  our  democratic  stimulants,  on  a  great  scale,  until  every  man 
is  potentially  an  athlete  in  body  and  an  Aristotle  in  mind."  In  speaking 
of  the  characteristic  optimism  of  the  Americans  of  one  hundred  years 
ago  and  more,  Adams  said: 

If  the  priests  and  barons  who  set  their  names  to  Magna  Charta  had  been 
told  that  in  a  few  centiuries  every  swine-herd  and  cobbler's  apprentice  would 
write  and  read  with  an  ease  such  as  few  kings  could  then  command,  and  reason 
with  a  better  logic  than  any  university  could  then  practice,  the  priests  and 
barons  would  have  been  much  more  incredulous  than  any  man  who  was  told  in 
1800  that  within  another  five  centuries  the  plough-boy  would  go  a-field  whistling 
a  sonata  of  Beethoven  and  figure  out  in  quaternions  the  relation  of  his  furrows. 

This  recognition  that  faith  is  our  soul's  salvation,  is  the  cause  of  our 
anxiety  in  these  passing  days — not  that  we  fear  for  our  property,  not 
that  we  are  afraid  of  national  discomfiture,  not  that  we  stand  sponsor 
for  any  given  international  or  even  for  any  particular  economic  system — 
but  that  we  fear  for  the  philosophy  of  our  daily  life,  fear  that  we  may 
be  robbed  of  our  faith,  fear  that  we  may  stand  naked  and  unarmed  in 
the  presence  of  facts  appearing  to  demonstrate  that  men  are  not 
sufficiently  wise,  generous,  magnanimous,  and  self-restrained  to  move 
steadily  forward  toward  the  goal  of  their  own  greater  good. 

Democracy  rests  upon  education.  Of  course  it  is  conceivable  that 
in  a  perfectly  simple  state  with  narrow  limits  you  might  have  democracy 
without  very  much  intelligence,  but  in  the  complexity  of  modern  life 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  carry  forward  the  affairs  of  popular  govern- 
ment without  wide  and  sound  education.  We  sometimes  wonder,  not 
so  much  whether  men  are  morally  capable  of  living  up  to  their  responsi- 
bilities, as  whether  the  human  intellect  is  capable  of  actually  solving 
the  problems  of  modern  life  and  managing  public  affairs  for  the  common 
good.  Society  has  become  so  intricate,  there  are  so  many  interrelations 
and  interdependencies,  that  we  are  sometimes  staggered  at  the  very 
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prospect  and  shrink  from  the  attempt  to  find  intellectual  solutions  for 
our  problems. 

Because  of  some  vague  appreciation  of  these  responsibilities  of 
popular  government,  the  American  people  have  always  taken  a  lively 
interest  in  schools  and  colleges.  There  has  appeared  at  times  to  be  even 
a  strange  contradiction  between  the  unstinted  force  of  the  whole  educa- 
tional system  and  the  attitude  of  mind,  or  what  seemed  to  be  the  attitude 
of  mind,  of  the  average  American.  Certainly  until  a  short  time  ago  the 
average  business  man  and  the  great  body  of  persons  who  had  not  them- 
selves received  college  education  were  inclined  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
any  form  of  study  which  would  not  give  immediate  practical  assistance 
in  the  business  of  making  a  living.  The  educated  man  was  looked  upon 
as  quite  a  superfluity  in  public  affairs;  and  the  theorist  and  even  the 
expert  were  considered  abnormalities.  The  early  life  on  the  frontier, 
leading  men  to  think  that  the  greatest  achievement  was  to  overcome  the 
tangible  and  most  immediate  obstacles  of  nature,  prompted  them  to 
look  almost  with  disfavor  on  anything  that  was  not  adapted  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  wilderness.  And  yet  in  spite  of  this,  hardly  were  these 
western  settlements  made,  hardly,  as  Tyler  says  of  the  earl}''  New 
Englanders,  were  the  stumps  brown  in  their  earhest  harvest  field,  or  had 
the  wolves  ceased  to  howl  about  their  nightly  habitations,  when  they 
determined  to  found  schools  and  colleges  and  give  their  children  the 
opportunity  of  education.  The  reason  for  this  inconsistency,  if  such  it 
were,  is  to  be  found  partly  in  this  unconscious  realization  that  democracy 
depends  upon  an  intelhgent  public,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  on  the  fact  that 
democracy  is  forward-looking,  and  if  the  early  American  had  no  ancestors, 
he  had  at  least  posterity.  If  he  had  no  past,  the  future  belonged  to 
himself  and  above  all  to  his  children. 

But  when  I  have  said  that  democracy  rests  on  education,  and  prompts 
wealthy  men  to  endow  schools  and  colleges  and  leads  the  pubUc  to  pour 
out  its  money  in  educational  undertakings,  I  have  been  dwelling  only  on 
education  in  the  very  formal,  though  more  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
The  more  important  truth  is  that  democracy  is  itself  educating.  The 
duties  to  which  men  are  called,  the  matters  which  each  individual  man 
is  ^' asked  to  consider,  in  themselves  demand  thought.  Any  social  or 
political  system  which  asks  the  individual  man  to  think  is  in  the  highest 
degree  educating.  We,  as  collegians,  probably  beheve  that  the  human 
race  will  move  forward  by  men  learning  to  think  and  to  think  correctly. 
If  men  cannot  learn  to  think  and  to  think  correctly,  there  is  little  if  any 
hope  for  developing  humanity.     Democracy,  therefore,  has  its  chiefest 
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justification  in  that  it  suggests,  or,  as  I  have  said,  actually  requires 
thought.  In  recent  years  we  have  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
apparent  contradiction  between  democracy  and  efficiency.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  democracy  is  naturally  wasteful  and  heedless,  and  does 
not  pass  laws  or  execute  them  with  the  care,  judgment,  or  precision  found 
under  an  autocratic  system.  If  we  should  appraise  a  political  system  by 
the  cleverness  of  its  legal  adjustments,  by  the  precision  and  adroitness 
with  which  its  laws  are  prepared  and  enforced,  or  even  by  their  actual 
adaptation  to  the  more  evident  needs  of  society  at  a  given  moment,  we 
might  well  think  that  some  government  of  superior  beings,  if  they  could 
be  found,  might  deserve  more  confidence  than  the  populace.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact  we  cannot  accept  that  criterion.  We  must  measure 
democracy  by  men,  not  by  legislation.  It  is  far  better  that  men  should 
do  things  for  themselves  than  that  others  should  do  things  for  them,  even 
though  others  might  succeed  in  doing  those  things  better.  Progress 
must  come  from  human  effort,  and  above  all  from  the  effort  to  think. 
"In  the  free  state,"  said  the  French  philosopher,  Montesquieu,  "it  does 
not  make  so  very  much  difference  whether  men  think  things  out  correctly 
or  incorrectly.     The  important  thing  is  that  they  think  at  all." 

At  times  in  the  course  of  heated  elections,  when  complicated  ques- 
tions of  state  are  involved,  we  doubt  whether  the  untrained  public  is 
capable  of  understanding  the  actual  issues.  The  truth  simply  is  that 
in  a  free  state  it  does  not  make  such  a  tremendous  amount  of  difference 
whether  a  question  is  thought  out  correctly  or  not,  if  men  by  their 
responsibilities  are  tempted  to  think  about  things  which  otherwise  they 
would  have  no  thought  about.  There  is  no  great  elevating  effect  to  be 
derived  from  thinking  on  subjects  that  are  quite  easily  comprehended. 
The  educational  and  uplifting  force  comes  from  reaching  out  for  ideas 
and  logical  principles  just  a  little  bit  beyond  our  reach;  and  it  is  this 
reaching,  this  effort  to  do  what  one  has  not  done  before,  this  attempt  to 
grasp  what  is  perhaps  unattainable,  that  is  most  desirable.  It  is  better 
that  men  should  reach  and  fail  to  grasp  than  never  to  have  reached  at  all. 

Democracy  is  fundamentally  a  matter  of  human  relationships.  I 
have  been  contending  that  possibly  its  chiefest  value  resulted  from  its 
necessary  reactions  upon  the  individual  man.  But  democracy  as  we  have 
come  to  conceive  it  is  not  an  individual  thing  at  all.  Individualism 
and  democracy  are  hostile  one  to  the  other;  for  individualism  means 
irresponsibihty,  self-will,  detachment.  And  still  democracy  demands 
freedom;  it  cannot  survive,  it  does  not  exist,  under  the  weight  of  super- 
imposed burdens  as  distinguished  from  self-imposed.    Democracy  without 
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duties  is  either  anarchical  or  dead.  There  are  two  kinds  of  morality 
in  the  world  and  only  two ;  and  one  of  them  is  not  morality.  Obedience 
in  response  to  externally  applied  compulsion  need  not  be  termed  a 
virtue;  though  at  times  it  is  needed  to  restrain  the  criminal-minded  man 
or  the  criminal-minded  state,  obedience  is  necessitated  by  immoraUty. 
Only  internal  compulsion,  or  obedience  to  one's  own  inner  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, is  real  morality.  Now  elementally  such  is  the  ethics  of  the 
democratic  state.  It  calls  on  men  to  assume  burdens,  to  compel  them- 
selves, to  act  rightly  and  justly  because  they  believe  in  right  and  justice. 

There  is  a  perilous  notion  abroad  in  the  land  that  we  should  imitate 
Germany  and  rear  passive  obedience  to  external  order  into  exalted  virtue 
and  that  by  discipline,  training,  command,  we  should  create  character. 
This  is  all  at  variance  with  democratic  philosophy  and  with  the 
philosophy  of  our  educational  system.  Modern  education  has  thriven 
and  justified  itself  by  seeking  to  release  faculties,  to  develop  self- 
command,  to  awaken  self-reliance,  to  establish  responsibility  to 
unimprison  the  real  self  of  the  pupil.  Our  educational  system  and 
philosophy  have  been  justified  in  the  crisis.  The  young  men  from  our 
college  halls  flocking  unbidden  to  officers'  training  camps  showed  intel- 
lectual keenness  and  eagerness;  they  showed  power  in  analyzing  prob- 
lems, showed  readiness  to  assume  unwonted  duties  of  command  because 
they  had  been  led  by  freedom  of  college  Hfe  and  college  teaching  to 
command  themselves.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  capacity 
for  responsible  leadership  amazed  the  world  and  filled  us  with  merited 
pride.  In  the  terrible  battles  on  the  Meuse  and  in  the  Argonne,  young 
fellows  but  a  year  or  two  out  of  college,  working  over  an  unknown 
terrain,  leading  a  body  of  unskilled  men,  their  superior  officers  sick  or 
wounded  or  dead,  carried  the  burdens  of  terrifying  responsibility  with 
a  calm  and  courageous  strength  which  is  one  of  the  soul-stirring  facts 
of  the  war. 

This,  I  maintain,  was  the  outstanding  lesson  of  the  war.  The 
German  soldier  doubtless  had  a  consuming,  almost  a  fanatical  love  of  his 
race  and  his  fatherland,  and  I  would  not  rob  the  fallen  soldiers  of  their 
meed  of  praise,  if  it  is  needed,  for  their  readiness  to  sacrifice.  But  to 
my  mind  the  great  inspiring  sight  was  the  rise  of  free  peoples  to  struggle 
unbidden  for  justice,  their  readiness  to  offer  their  lives  for  uncompelled 
duty.  And  possibly  the  most  wholesome  and  uplifting  sight  of  all  was 
the  way  in  which  the  free  peoples  of  the  free  British  empire— in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  South  Africa — nations  nourished  in 
freedom,  rose  almost  to  a  man  to  perform  prodigies  of  valor  on  the  fields 
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of  death.  For  it  gave  us  new  assurance  that  empires  could  be  reared  on 
freedom  and  that  men  would  not  cravenly  steal  to  safety  behind  the 
curtain  of  irresponsibility.  The  boys,  too,'  that  went  from  these  halls 
and  other  college  halls  openly,  frankly,  welcoming  danger,  welcoming  it 
with  the  pathetic  high-heartedness  that  wrung  our  own  souls,  proved  to 
us,  if  proof  were  needed,  the  compelling  power  of  duty.  You  may 
lament  that  we  were  so  slow ;  you  may  complain  because  we  did  not  go 
into  the  war  sooner;  you  may  believe  that  delay  was  in  the  long  run 
wasteful  of  life;  but  as  for  me,  I  know  of  no  more  inspiring  fact  in  history 
than  the  calm,  though  slow,  deliberation  of  a  hundred  million  people 
making  up  their  own  minds  to  do  what  they  believed  ought  to  be  done. 
If,  as  Thiers  once  said,  a  free  state  is  a  moral  being  that  thinks  before  it 
acts,  America  was  a  free  state ;  it  was  not  under  the  bondage  of  sudden 
passion  or  hatred  or  fear,  not  the  victim  even  of  blind  nationalistic 
patriotism,  but  only  the  slave  of  meditation  and  self-imposed  obligation. 
Half  the  virtue  of  our  conduct,  half  the  value  of  our  lesson  to  a  desperate 
world,  would  have  been  lost  if  we  had  plunged  ahead  with  battle-mad 
passion  for  revenge  or  reparation. 

Freedom  begets  responsibility;  freedom  creates  duties;  freedom 
binds  men  together  in  fellowship.  This  is  only  one  of  those  paradoxes 
of  which  human  life  is  full.  The  student  of  the  philosophy  of  society 
knows  that  society  flourishes  on  mutually  supporting  contradictions. 
So  democracy,  calling  upon  the  individual  to  live  and  act,  is  at  war  with 
irresponsible  individualism.  One  of  our  colleagues,  with  a  wit  suited  to 
Sydney  Smith  or  a  regenerated  Voltaire,  once  defined  an  afternoon 
reception  as  a  clever  social  device  for  giving  the  least  possible  pleasure 
to  the  largest  possible  number.  I  may  stop  to  say  that  even  the 
afternoon-reception  variety  of  democracy  is  at  least  as  praiseworthy  as 
the  more  decorous  and  not  less  formal  autocracy.  For  if  democracy 
at  its  worst  is  but  an  uncomfortable  and  perhaps  uncomforting  elbowing 
and  pushing  for  the  ices  and  cakes,  resulting  in  the  least  possible  grati- 
fication to  the  multitude,  autocracy  at  its  best,  that  is,  acting  most  whole- 
heartedly in  response  to  the  law  of  its  own  being,  seeks  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  pleasure  to  the  smallest  possible  number. 

But  the  afternoon  reception  does  not  typify  real  democracy,  for 
democracy  connotes  co-operation  and  relationships.  Individualism  is 
the  result  of  disintegration;  its  motive  is  detachment.  Democracy  is 
association.  You  cannot  take  a  man  out  into  the  wilderness  and  leave 
him  with  the  admonition  that  he  be  a  good  democrat.  Democracy 
requires  companionship,  and  it  lives  and  flourishes  on  interchange;  if  it 
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is  alive,  it  is  nourished  by  companionability.  Without  contacts,  nay 
without  wholeness,  without  social  solidarity,  it  is  only  partly  itself.  If 
a  neighborhood,  a  nation,  a  college,  is  divided  into  groups  that  are  self- 
willed,  self-seeking,  uncommunicative,  it  is  not  democratic — for  mere 
poverty  or  mere  simplicity  or  mere  unsophistication,  though  often  called 
the  elements  of  democracy,  are  not  so  at  all.  You  cannot  have — need 
I  say  it?  you  cannot  have  popular  government,  popular  determination; 
you  cannot  have  popular  anything,  without  a  populace  which  feels 
itself  a  whole. 

I  have  not  touched  on  the  vexed  question  of  social  equality  or  indeed 
on  equality  at  all.  I  am  not  sure  that  in  the  future,  if  democracy  ever 
reaches  perfection,  equality  will  be  considered  an  essential  attribute. 
There  is  no  equality  in  nature,  and  an  artificially  imposed  equality  can 
scarcely  be  called  democratic.  The  whole  subject  is  so  full  of  perplexing 
and  alluring  difficulties  that  I  should  need  another  hour  to  discuss  them; 
and  that  discussion  you  must  be  spared.  Some  things  however  are 
obvious.  Democracy,  as  we  have  known  it,  has  meant  progress  and 
opportunity,  not  an  unvarying  dead-level  achievement;  it  has  rested  on 
thrift  and  enterprise  and  individual  judgment  and  energy;  it  has  given 
or  allowed  its  rewards,  doubtless  over-lavishly,  to  shrewdness  and 
individual  skill.  But  a  society  which  does  not  prompt  men  to  move  and 
to  exert  themselves  can  scarcely  survive.  Equality  before  the  law  we 
all  acknowledge  as  a  necessity,  and  if  it  is  not  a  reality  it  must  be  made 
so,  a  real  equahty  before  the  bar  of  justice. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  in  America,  and  most  notably  since  men 
began  to  pour  in  eager  armies  through  the  passes  of  the  Appalachians  to 
seize  upon  the  lands  of  the  Mississippi  basin  and  to  develop  its  resources, 
success  has  beeli  the  outstanding  word  in  American  civilization.  Every 
schoolboy  was  urged  to  win  success  in  life,  and  generally  the  thought 
was  of  pecuniary  success.  It  is  symptomatic  of  recent  America  that  that 
word  no  longer  holds  its  dominating  position,  and,  if  it  is  used,  connotes 
something  new.  The  winning  of  a  great  fortune  is  not  now  looked  upon 
as  the  only  success  in  hfe,  if  it  be  success  at  all ;  and  the  holders  of  vast 
wealth  are  judged  by  others  and  they  judge  themselves  by  the  skill  and 
wisdom  and  public  spirit  with  which  they  give  their  money  away.  We 
do  not  know  how  far  this  attitude  toward  the  amassing  of  fortunes  will 
develop  in  the  days  to  come,  or  how  far  men  should  be  deterred  or 
restrained  in  their  efforts  to  make  and  control  money  and  more  money. 
And  I  think  we  do  not  need  to  know.  We  do  know  that  society  lives 
and  is  changing  before  our  eyes  and  that  there  is  a  deepening  sense  of 
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social  responsibility  in  the  minds  of  the  fortunate  and  the  prosperous. 
After  all  is  said,  responsibility  is  the  word  and  the  spirit  which  separates 
democracy  from  its  antagonist,  its  essential  enemy,  autocracy. 
Autocracy  is  selfishness,  superheated  self-will,  ingrained  indulgent 
individualism.  Democracy  cannot  be  self-centered,  grasping,  secluded, 
exclusive,  repelling.  Doubtless  we  are  entering  upon  a  stage  different 
from  that  created  by  the  frontier  life  of  the  American  people,  and 
service  is  supplanting  success.  It  is  moreover  not  alone  the  rich  that 
must  cherish  responsibihty;  but  the  poor  as  well.  Or,  if  we  can  reason- 
ably hope  for  the  disappearance  of  real  poverty,  as  we  must  and 
may  hope,  the  less  fortunate  and  the  less  gifted  must  bear  their  share 
of  obligation  to  the  state,  to  themselves,  and  to  their  neighbors. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  industry  must  be  democratized  and  that  the 
process  is  going  on.  But  unless  we  have  passed  on  to  a  stage  of  mere 
negation,  such  democratization  does  not  involve  the  destruction  of 
expert  guidance  or  the  denial  of  appropriate  pecuniary  reward;  it  does 
not  involve  domination  by  the  ignorant  and  the  incapable,  or  the 
benumbing  of  individual  initiative.  It  does  mean  probably  a  widening 
of  companionship,  a  strengthening  of  responsibility,  a  humanizing  and 
liberalizing  of  authority,  a  deepening  of  duty,  a  banishing  of  unintelligent 
enmity.  It  does  mean,  this  process  of  democratization,  an  integrating 
process,  a  wholesomizing  process,  based  on  a  sense  of  individual  self- 
respect  and  social  esteem.  Unless  the  past  has  led  us  quite  astray,  these 
are  the  natural  products  of  a  developing  humanity  under  the  inspiriting 
suggestions  of  a  poHtical  system  which  decries  wilfulness. 

The  industrial  revolution  began  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago;  it  has  shown  its  effects  clearly  only  through  the  past  seventy- 
five  years.  Only  during  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  modern 
inductive  science  been  applied  to  mechanical  invention  and  wrought  the 
marvelous  change  in  habit,  environment,  and  necessities  of  men.  Taken 
all  in  all,  this  was  probably  the  greatest  transformation  suffered  by  the 
human  race,  since  man  first  learned  to  make  fire.  Indeed  the  change 
from  tools  to  machinery  and  above  all  from  tools  to  machinery  driven 
by  non-human  power,  may  be  considered  almost  as  momentous  as  the 
change  from  the  unaided  human  hand  and  claw  to  tools.  Count  this 
gross  exaggeration,  if  you  wish;  but  you  still  will  see  it  is  nothing  but 
sheer  folly  to  suppose  that  the  industrial  organization  of  society  is  to  find 
a  quasi-permanent,  human,  and  satisfying  form  in  a  few  decades  after 
the  revolution  has  shown  its  results.  Ultimately,  doubtless,  society  will 
be  stabilized;  but  it  will  not  be  today  or  tomorrow.     The  most  we  have 
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the  right  to  demand  and  expect  is  that  the  social  rearrangements 
will  be  brought  on  by  reasonable  adjustment,  not  by  autocratic  brute 
force,  that  the  philosophy  and  spirit  of  democracy  will  enable  men  to 
work  out  results  by  agreements  and  accommodations  and  intelligent 
consent. 

Publicity  is  the  weapon  of  democracy.  Not  only  is  secrecy  a  source 
of  danger,  but  it  is  in  itself  incompatible  with  popular  government. 
How,  pray,  can  people  have  opinions  about  things  they  know  nothing  of  ? 
And  if  there  is  no  opinion,  how  can  popular  government  exist  at  all? 
The  openness  of  democratic  life  sometimes  seems  to  militate  against 
privacy,  not  to  say  secrecy.  To  the  inquisitive  onlooker  we  appear  to 
direct  our  political  affairs  by  mandates  issued  at  elections;  but  we  don't. 
We  govern  chiefly  by  public  opinion,  and  if  congressmen  at  times  appear 
to  insulate  themselves  from  the  vulgus  and  not  to  know  what  people  are 
thinking,  we  are  justly  indignant.  A  democratic  government  cannot 
be  an  insulated  government,  cut  off  from  the  currents  of  life  for  two-  or 
four-year  periods,  although  men  at  Washington  often  appear  to  think  so. 
As  publicity  is  an  absolute  essential,  stealth  and  intrigue  are  impossible 
derivatives  from  democratic  philosophy.  I  do  not  mean  they  do  not 
exist.  I  mean  that  they  are  vices  gnawing  at  the  heart  of  the  democratic 
state;  they  are  the  weapons  of  a  mean  autocracy. 

There  is  now  on  foot  a  movement  for  Americanizing  the  immigrant. 
Plans  are  laid  for  inculcating  certain  knowledge,  extending  the  use  of  the 
Enghsh  language,  and  developing  a  spirit  of  patriotism.  Often,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  motive  of  this  effort  is  not  quite  clear.  Is  it  based  on 
some  fear  ?  Must  we  believe  that  men  must  be  given,  if  only  by  forcible 
inoculation,  a  readiness  to  fight  for  the  flag  ?  Is  it  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  have  our  own  KiiUur,  high  above  all  other  brands,  which 
must  be  accepted  if  civilization  be  secure?  If  so,  I  am  not  confident 
of  the  justice,  the  wisdom,  or  the  moral  effects  of  the  effort.  But  I 
am  confident  that  social  integration  must  be  secured,  if  democracy 
survive;  disintegration,  intellectual  separateness,  differences  of  moral 
reactions  on  fundamental  problems  of  living,  are  unsocializing  and  hence 
inconsistent  with  community  life  and  action.  There  must  be  under- 
standing, freedom  of  intercourse,  interchange  of  ideas  between  man  and 
man,  or  there  can  be  no  creation  of  a  common  purpose.  The  flag,  which 
we  may  all  ignorantly  worship,  must  be  the  symbol,  not  of  a  pugnacious 
patriotism,  but  of  the  common  possession  of  a  common  ideal. 
Democracy  without  community  in  things  of  the  spirit  is  gross,  material, 
and  nevertheless  unreal.     America  is  safe  as  a  democratic  reality  if  there 
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is  a  wide  and  deep  devotion  to  a  code  of  daily  morality;  if  there  is  no 
commonness,  waving  the  flag  is  of  little  value. 

For  this  reason  too  we  insist  now  on  the  use  of  the  EngUsh  language, 
not  because  it  is  better  than  others,  not  because  we  fear  that  the  civiliza- 
tion it  may  carry  with  it  is  imperiled,  not  because  of  any  mean  national- 
istic pride  or  erivy  or  trepidation  or  enmity,  but  once  again  because 
communication  and  the  creation  of  a  public  opinion  which  is  the  basis 
of  free  popular  government  are  necessary  if  we  would  maintain  and  build 
up  the  thing  our  boys  died  for,  the  thing  the  masses  of  the  plain  people 
are  praying  for.  The  old  saying,  "divide  and  rule,"  was  the  watchword 
of  many  an  autocratic  system;  we  have  the  right  to  say  to  people  of  the 
would-be  popular  state,  "unite  and  rule";  you  cannot  possess  your  own 
government  unless  you  as  a  whole  people  possess  yourselves. 

We  sometimes  hear  that  democratic  government  is  government  by 
the  majority;  but  that  is  a  deceitful  half-truth.  Or  we  hear  that  a 
minority  has  certain  rights  and  immunities  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
majority,  which  in  this  country  is  restrained  by  constitutional  pro- 
hibitions. Neither  one  of  these  assertions  expresses  the  philosophic 
content  of  democracy.  In  a  free  state  the  majority,  by  the  nature  of 
the  state,  has  no  right  to  legislate  for  itself  alone.  Fifty-one  have  no 
inherent  authority  to  bully  forty-nine;  that  would  be  only  autocracy 
on  a  large  and  unwholesome  scale.  Democracy  rests  on  duty,  not  on 
privilege,  and  that  is  the  lesson  for  both  minorities  and  majorities.  The 
notion  that  we  live  in  the  presence  of  a  persistent  dualism  of  majorities 
and  minorities  and  that  the  minorities  have  a  shield  and  buckler  pro- 
tecting them  from  molestation  may  be  partly  true  in  fact ;  but  it  belies 
the  spirit  of  democracy  if  not  of  ever-changing  life;  it  is  in  part  a  relic 
of  the  half-democracy  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  of  the  principle  of 
an  unchanging  natural  law  that  cannot  be  moved  one  jot  or  one  tittle. 
By  the  implications  of  a  real  democracy,  minorities  and  individuals 
should  be  protected  by  the  principle  of  freedom,  by  the  duty  of  majorities 
to  be  responsible  for  others  and  not  self-seeking,  by  the  duty  of  minorities 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  public  needs. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  truly  popular  state  cannot  be  based  on 
duahsm,  on  continuous  friction  between  fifty-one  and  forty-nine,  on 
authority  backed  by  protected  privilege,  or  on  unreasoning  power 
supported  by  majority  strength.  Need  I  repeat  again  that  democratic 
government  rests  upon  agreement;  that  is,  upon  processes  through  which 
men  come  to  common  understanding?  Life  is  not  rigid;  it  is  a  series 
of  adjustments  and  accommodations.     A  real  democracy  is  constant 
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rearrangement,  adjustment,  and  assimilation.  Irrespective  of  legal 
limitations,  minorities  must  have  their  rights — not  because  they  are 
protected  minorities,  but  because  they  are  portions  of  the  whole  and 
because  majorities  carry  responsibility  for  others.  That  is  the 
philosophy  of  democracy.  Jefferson  announced  that  acquiescence  in 
the  decision  of  majorities  was  the  vital  principle  of  republics;  but  the 
purpose  of  the  majority  to  be  right  must  be  reasonable.  That  is  the  sum 
of  the  whole  matter.  Democracy  is  not  consistent  with  irreconcilable 
minorities;  they  must  acquiesce;  and  the  power  of  the  larger  number 
is  to  be  guided  by  reason,  it  must  come  from  reasoning,  from  discussion, 
from  the  upbuilding  of  a  common  purpose  and  a  common  life.  Acqui- 
escence is  more  difi&cult  than  domination.  Such  is  the  lesson  which  the 
young  fledgling  democracies  of  eastern  Europe  must  learn  if  they  are  to 
hold  aloft  on  their  adventurous  flight.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tyranny 
of  the  sans  culotte  is  no  better  than  the  despotism  of  the  over-dressed. 
In  the  Gettysburg  address  Lincoln  appealed  for  a  new  birth  of 
freedom.  He  hoped  that  those  who  died  there,  those  that  offered  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion,  would  create  by  their  death  a  finer  spirit 
for  the  living.  He  hoped  that  America  would  go  on  with  a  fuller  life 
consecrated  to  freedom  and  justice.  Had  he  lived,  he  would  have  been 
sadly  disappointed.  I  do  not  maintain  that  those  lives  were  given  in 
vain;  slavery  was  banished  and  the  nation  was  saved.  This  saving  of 
the  nation  by  wilhng  sacrifice  gave  strength  to  the  spirit  of  popular 
government ;  it  gave  courage  and  hope  to  the  unrepresented  peoples  of 
Britain  and  other  states  of  Europe.  But  after  that  war  came  years  of 
petty  revengeful  politics;  and  the  men  of  America,  for  whom  the  heroes 
of  Gettysburg  perished,  turned  to  the  material  tasks  of  a  materialistic 
generation,  to  exploiting  the  natural  resources  of  the  continent,  as  if  life 
were  no  more  than  meat  or  the  body  than  raiment.  In  large  measure 
they  left  the  new  birth  of  freedom  to  the  none  too  tender  care  of  wrangUng 
and  ambitious  party  leaders.  It  is  not  so  easy  now  to  shirk  the  responsi- 
bihties  of  the  hour,  because  the  west  is  gone;  and  it  must  not  be  done 
again,  if  democracy  was  worth  dying  for.  The  burdens  of  social  respon- 
sibilities lie  at  our  very  doors.  If  we  insist  on  putting  petty  politicians 
into  office  and  on  shunning  the  tasks  which  humanity  here  and  in  the 
world  at  large  has  thrust  upon  us,  we  shall  shame  the  cause  for  which  we 
fought  and  court  disaster.  Momentous  as  our  victory  in  France  may 
be,  momentous  in  overturning  Europe,  in  banishing  autocracy,  possibly 
even  more  important  is  the  effect  upon  ourselves.  Are  those  conquests 
by  that  maddening  reacting  perversity  which  muddies  the  whole  stream 
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of  history,  to  make  us  vain,  nationalistic,  and  domineering,  or  is  there 
to  be  a  freshening  of  Hfe,  a  clarification  of  character  ? 

This  war,  we  have  asserted,  is  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy; 
but  democracy  can  be  safe  only  if  it  is  democratic.  The  great  question 
before  the  world  today  is  whether  America  will  play  whole-heartedly  the 
role  of  a  democratic  nation.  That  is  the  center  of  the  whole  world- 
problem.  Democracy  as  a  spirit,  a  spirit  partly  begotten  and  greatly 
enlarged  and  strengthened  by  a  theor}^  of  political  organization,  has 
shown  itself  masterful,  conquering,  almost,  it  would  seem,  irresistible. 
Thrones  have  been  overturned,  the  secret  chancelleries  of  nations  have 
been  opened  to  the  gaze  of  an  irreverent  pubUc,  dynasties  have  dis- 
appeared, wilful  autocratic  over-lords  have  fled  into  the  darkness.  From 
the  days  when  America,  acknowledging  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinion 
of  mankind,  announced  that  governments  obtain  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  the  mills  of  the  gods  have  been  grinding  not 
slowly  but  exceeding  fine.  It  is  easy  enough  for  mole-eyed  materiahsts 
to  talk  of  territories  and  markets  and  economic  penetrations  and  mailed 
fists  and  national  armies  and  tribal  gods;  but  the  world  has  been  changed 
under  the  hammering  insistence  of  a  principle  of  human  life.  Once  and 
again,  and  most  plainly  last  of  all,  democracy  has  risen  in  its  armed  might 
and  hurled  itself  against  its  enemy.  But  its  victories  have  on  the  whole 
been  silent  victories,  untroubled  by  the  din  of  physical  warfare,  unsullied 
by  human  sacrifice.  The  real  struggle  has  been  continuous,  uninter- 
mitting,  most  real  when  most  unnoticed.  Democracy  overthrew 
autocracy  because  it  was  life  fighting  with  death,  or  youth  with  age. 
Autocracy  was  beaten  in  the  war  because  it  was  beaten  as  a  principle  of 
living,  as  a  reality,  before  the  war  began.  Wars  only  register  conquests. 
Men  and  women  that  can  read  and  think  should  see  this  thing  plainly. 
You  fight  in  vain  against  a  tide  of  human  progress. 

And  now  that  America  has  won,  what  will  she  do — America  who, 
cherishing,  enlarging,  and  upbuilding  the  principles  of  British  freedom 
for  which  the  men  of  Britain  had  themselves  struggled  and  suffered, 
America,  who,  more  than  any  other  nation,  imless  it  be  the  old  and  the 
regenerated  England,  is  responsible  for  this  spread  of  democracy  through 
the  last  century  and  a  half — what  will  America  do  ?  Well,  we  are  told 
she  will  now  live  unto  herself,  scorn  companionship,  flout  co-operation, 
shield  herself  from  duty,  assume  irresponsibility.  Such  words  would  be 
funny  if  they  were  not  so  serious ;  all  the  more  serious  because  they  come 
from  men  sparring  for  party  advantage  and  playing  with  the  prejudices 
of  races  and  factions.     For  this  all  means  that  we  shafl  abjure  democracy 
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and  refuse  to  act  it  out.  We  gave,  forsooth,  we  gave  our  boys  for 
revenge,  to  punish  Germany,  to  ward  off  fear  from  our  coasts,  not  to 
clarify  and  cleanse  human  life;  we  sent  those  2,000,000  young  fellows 
across  the  sea  that  we  might  be  safe  to  lead  an  irresponsible  existence, 
sharking  for  our  own  booty,  heedless,  content,  autocratic,  because 
uncompanionable,  superior,  inaccessible,  self-willed — forgetting  that 
democracy  implies  responsibility,  faith,  education,  soHdarity,  adjust- 
ment, communication,  companionship,  co-operation,  publicity,  moraHty 
based  on  self-compulsion. 

Some  things  even  the  blind  should  see.  You  cannot  act  one  thing 
and  be  another.  If  you  would  be  democratic,  act  the  democrat.  In  the 
world  of  international  affairs  maintain  your  faith,  take  courage  from 
your  belief  in  the  hearts  of  men,  rely  on  enlightened  public  opinion  and 
strive  to  enlighten  it  and  your  own  mind,  trust  to  the  weapons  of  publicity 
as  the  foe  of  stealth  and  intrigue  and  hidden  malice.  Cherish  companion- 
ship, recognize  Hfe  as  a  series  of  readjustments  and  accommodations, 
shoulder  responsibilities,  cast  out  mean  fear  even  though  it  be  called 
danger  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  practice  friendhness,  and  be  high-hearted 
even  as  our  boys  were  high-hearted  and  ready  for  service  and  death. 
"Small  minds,"  said  Burke,  "and  great  empires  go  ill  together." 
America  if  it  would  be  great  must  be  big-minded,  magnanimous,  and 
spiritually  strong.  If  we  deny  ourselves  in  the  wide  currents  of  the 
world,  refuse  to  act  the  democrat,  decline  to  participate  in  a  world- 
arrangement  based  on  consent  and  agreement,  pride  ourselves  on  a  puny- 
souled  invulnerability,  think  we  can  shut  ourselves  off  by  a  hedge  of 
self-imposed  divinity,  we  don't  deserve  to  live  as  a  democracy.  We  shall 
not  be  a  democracy.  We  shall  have  already  fallen  a  prey  to  the  cancer 
of  autocratic  irresponsibility,  to  the  corroding  acids  of  self-will.  We 
cannot  be  inwardly  democratic  and  outwardly  autocratic — inwardly 
hope-full,  faith-full,  friendly,  frank,  and  humane,  outwardly  repelling, 
unsocial,  sullen,  superior,  distrustful,  forceful.  For  the  revivification  of 
our  own  souls  the  nation  must  act  on  the  moral  tenets  of  its  own  accepted 
philosophy  or  lose  it,  sear  its  own  spirit,  deaden  its  own  life.  As  Germany 
attempted  to  play  the  role  of  the  autocrat  because  the  nation  was  per- 
meated with  the  philosophy  of  autocracy,  America  must  play  the 
democrat  if  she  is  filled  with  the  spirit  and  the  philosophy  of  democracy. 
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STATEMENT 

PEACE  CONDITIONS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  surrender  of  Germany  last  November  has  brought  the  war 
practically  to  an  end,  although  of  course  before  its  legal  close  many 
arrangements  remain  to  be  made.  Even  so,  the  purposes  for  which 
our  country  entered  the  great  war  have  to  a  large  extent  been 
accomplished,  and  we  can  feel  that  the  sacrifices  which  have  been 
made  so  lavishly  by  our  people  have  not  been  made  in  vain. 

The  current  quarter  has  marked  the  beginning  of  the  closing  out 
of  war  conditions  in  the  University,  and  distinct  progress  toward  the 
resumption  of  ordinary  conditions  of  life.  It  is  perhaps  fairly  to  be 
expected  that  the  coming  autumn  will  witness  the  renewing  of  activ- 
ities substantially  as  they  were  before  the  war. 

WHAT  THE  WAR  HAS  MEANT  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

In  common  with  all  other  educational  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  the  University  endeavored  to  do  its  part  in  support  of  the 
national  cause.  At  the  outset  all  the  laboratories  were  offered  to  the 
government,  and  they  were  able  to  render  very  active,  and  we  believe 
very  useful,  service.  Sixty-two  members  of  the  faculty  at  one  time  or 
another  were  released  from  their  duties  to  render  service  for  the 
United  States  in  the  war.  Twenty-eight  members  of  the  faculty  have 
given  active  service  without  leaving  their  place  in  the  quadrangles. 
Others,  including  assistants,  are  so  many  that  the  entire  service  on 
behalf  of  the  faculty  amounts  to  approximately  two  hundred.  Some  of 
these,  like  Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry  Gordon  Gale  of  the  Department  of 
Physics,  were  in  the  Army  in  France.  Others,  like  Mr.  Francis  Warner 
Parker  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  had  important  administrative  duties 
in  that  country  for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Others, 
like  Colonel  Frank  Billings,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  Andrews  Mil- 
likan,  and  Lieutenant  Commander  Albert  A.  Michelson,  were  retained 
in  Washington  in  the  military  or  naval  service.  All  names  will  be  duly 
entered  on  the  records  of  the  University,  and  fully  published  in  the 
Annual  Report  which  will  be  rendered  at  the  close  of  the  present  year. 
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Our  alumni  and  students  gave  the  "full  measure  of  devotion"  to 
their  country.  The  service  flag  given  to  the  University  by  its  alumni 
last  spring  contains  1,068  stars,  and  others  have  been  added  since. 
Their  record  has  been  an  honorable  one,  and  one  of  which  the  Univer- 
sity will  long  have  reason  to  be  proud.  Not  a  few  gave  their  lives, 
and  these  the  University  will  commemorate  during  the  coming  quarter, 
on  Memorial  Day,  a  day  which  hereafter  will  mean  so  much  to  us. 
It  seems  entirely  fitting,  further,  that  there  should  be  in  the  quadrangles 
a  worthy  memorial  in  perpetual  memory  of  the  University's  sons  whose 
lives  are  a  part  of  the  great  price  which  the  world  has  given  for  liberty 
and  justice. 

LOSSES  BY   DEATH 

Since  the  last  Convocation  the  University  has  met  a  great  loss  from 
its  circle  in  the  death  of  two  of  its  number.  Mr.  Newman  Miller  for 
many  years  was  the  very  able  and  faithful  Director  of  the  University 
Press.  Professor  George  Burman  Foster  was  a  force  in  the  higher 
life  of  many  thousands  of  people,  and  a  man  of  so  rare  qualities  that 
we  cannot  expect  to  replace  him  in  any  way  in  the  faculty.  We  will 
stand  in  honor  of  Newman  Miller  and  George  Burman  Foster. 

PLANS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

Of  course  the  war  has  delayed  various  activities  in  which  the  Uni- 
versity was  deeply  interested  when  hostilities  came  on.  These  plans 
and  others  which  may  be  the  fruitage  of  the  war  we  may  now  take  up 
with  confident  expectation  of  early  realization. 

As  all  are  aware,  the  medical  fund  was  completed  before  the  decla- 
ration of  war.  The  architect  is  busy  preparing  the  plans  for  the 
Bilhngs  Hospital  and  the  Epstein  Dispensary,  and  it  is  believed  that 
as  soon  as  the  conditions  of  business  warrant  we  shall  be  able  to  proceed 
at  once  with  construction.  Meanwhile,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
careful  attention  will  be  given  to  completing  the  plans  for  the  organi- 
zation of  that  very  important  and  interesting  work  of  the  University 
for  the  future. 

The  plans  for  the  Theological  Building  and  for  the  Henry  Bond 
Chapel  have  been  completed,  and  as  soon  as  business  conditions  war- 
rant work  will  proceed  on  those  very  attractive  and  very  important 
additions  to  the  resources  of  the  Divinity  School.  Of  course  at  the 
present  time  the  generous  funds  given  for  these  purposes  would  not 
suffice  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  on  the  abnormal  costs  which 
the  war  has  created. 
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The  architect  for  the  University  Chapel  building,  Mr.  Bertram 
Grosvenor  Goodhue  of  New  York,  is  making  preliminary  studies,  and 
in  due  time  the  plans  will  be  ready  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  We  shall  all  rejoice  when  we  can  see  what  we  confidently 
believe  will  be  a  beautiful  and  impressive  building  erected  on  the  block 
east  of  the  President's  House  which  will  symbolize,  we  trust  for  the 
centuries  to  come,  the  finer  spiritual  life  of  the  University. 

The  war  has  made  plain  the  fact  that  in  all  our  educational  insti- 
tutions there  has  been  and  is  a  very  genuine  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
nation.  It  has  also  shown  the  desirability  of  perpetuating  the  spirit 
and  of  developing  in  many  ways  the  capacity  to  understand  and  to 
serve  the  Republic.  In  the  days  when  Metternich  was  ruling  the  poli- 
cies of  central  Europe  he  saw  to  it  that  the  Austrian  universities  should 
carefully  refrain  from  any  lines  of  thought  having  to  do  with  govern- 
ment. It  was  his  belief  that  Greek  philosophy,  art,  and  music  should 
be  the  real  material  of  instruction,  as  he  was  confident  that  they  did 
not  involve  any  danger  to  his  particular  form  of  government.  He 
was  doubtless  incorrect.  The  human  mind  cannot  be  diverted  even 
by  the  felicities  of  Greek  literature,  or  of  opera,  from  thinking  about 
the  realities  of  life.  However,  it  certainly  is  advisable  that  our  educa- 
ted men  and  women  should  have  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them 
bearing  on  the  conduct  of  citizens.  The  magnificent  gift  of  Mr.  La 
Verne  Noyes  for  scholarships  in  honor  of  those  who  have  served  in  the 
great  world-war  for  liberty  will  be  made  the  basis  and  center  in  the 
University  of  training  in  the  higher  realities  of  citizenship  which  it  is 
believed  cannot  fail  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  Republic  in  the  generations 
to  come.  The  ghastly  spectacle  of  conditions  in  Russia  shows  among 
other  things  the  fantastic  folly  of  inadequate  education  in  the  realities 
of  public  order.  Our  Repubhc,  if  it  is  to  endure,  must  be  a  land  of 
liberty  under  law. 

GIFTS  TO  THE   UNIVERSITY 

The  current  quarter  has  witnessed  the  receipt  by  the  University 
of  several  very  interesting  additions  to  its  resources. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Rosenberger  has  made  a  gift  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
to  endow  the  "Susan  Colver  Rosenberger  Educational  Prizes"  as  a 
memorial  to  his  late  wife.  Mr.  Rosenberger  was  at  one  time  a  student 
and  his  wife  was  a  graduate  of  the  old  University  of  Chicago.  The 
income  of  the  fund  will  be  used  to  give  prizes  for  research  in  educational 
work  or  methods,  whether  in  the  Department  of  Education  or  in  the 
work  of  the  Divinity  School.  I  quote  from  the  letter  of  gift:  "This 
endowment  is  intended  to  be  a  special  memorial  to  my  late  wife,  Susan 
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Colver  Rosenberger,  to  the  end  that  her  name  may  distinctively  con- 
tinue in  the  cause  of  education  to  be  something  of  the  inspiration  which 
she  herself  was  in  her  hfetime."  I  quote  further:  "It  is  desired  to 
have  the  prizes  awarded  as  stimuH  for  constructive  study  and  original 
research  to  develop  practical  ideas  for  the  improvement  of  the  educa- 
tional aims  and  methods  in  the  fields  suggested."  The  University  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Rosenberger  not  merely  for  his  generosity  but  also 
for  the  very  interesting  purpose  which  he  has  selected  for  development. 

Mr.  Joseph  Triner  has  provided  the  funds  for  a  scholarship  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry.  "The  Joseph  Triner  Scholarship  in  Chem- 
istry" is  to  be  assigned  to  a  Czecho-Slovak  graduate  of  the  Harrison 
Technical  High  School  of  this  city  who  has  pursued  at  least  one  year 
of  chemistry  in  that  school,  who  is  recommended  by  the  principal  of 
that  school,  and  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  scholarship  carries  a 
stipend  which  will  provide  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  for  one  year. 
The  University  has  had  not  a  few  students  from  our  fellow-citizens  of 
Czecho-Slovak  ancestry,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  more  of  them. 
Their  loyal  American  citizenship  is  well  known.  Their  interest  in  the 
higher  learning  is  well  known.  This  generous  gift  is  perhaps  indicative 
of  the  relationship  which  the  University  has  long  had  to  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  this  ancestry,  and  we  are  rejoiced  to  extend  special  honors 
to  those  of  their  number  who  win  distinction. 

Another  very  interesting  gift  has  come  from  one  of  our  own  imme- 
diate circle,  a  thousand-dollar,  five  per  cent  bond,  given  to  the  Univer- 
sity, the  income  on  which  is  to  be  used  as  an  annual  prize  to  be  known 
as  the  "John  Billings  Fiske  Prize  in  Poetry."  This  gift  comes  from 
Mr.  Horace  Spencer  Fiske,  in  memory  of  his  father,  who  was  a  lover 
of  poetry  and  an  honor  graduate  of  Union  College.  I  quote  from  the 
letter  of  gift:  "The  wide  and  growing  interest  now  being  taken  in 
poetry  in  this  country  has  suggested  that  universities  might  be  a  great 
influence  in  the  production  of  that  form  of  literature,  and  of  contrib- 
uting something  of  pleasure  and  stimulus  and  beauty  to  our  national 
life."  This  prize  will  hereafter  be  awarded  annually,  and  it  is  hoped 
will  encourage  students  in  future  years  in  that  particular  form  of  intel- 
lectual life  which  is  so  dear  to  the  donor. 

WAR   FINANCES   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY 

From  many  quarters  information  shows  that  universities  and  colleges 
have  suffered  financially  from  the  war  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  in 
many  cases  to  considerable  deficits  in  the  current  year.     The  University 
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of  Chicago  has  in  every  way  done  its  share,  we  think,  toward  war 
service.  At  the  same  time,  deficits  are  contrary  to  our  established 
policy,  and  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  at  the  close  of  the  current  year 
the  University's  accounts  will  show  no  deficit.  All  understand  that 
endowed  institutions  of  learning  are  somewhat  in  the  position  of  private 
persons  whose  incomes  are  obtained  from  fixed  salaries  or  from  invest- 
ments which  bear  a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  In  other  words,  the  income 
does  not  increase,  while  the  cost  of  living  necessitates  a  largely  in- 
creased expenditure.  This  is  not  comfortable  in  private  life,  and  it 
is  not  comfortable  for  educational  corporations.  Business  institutions 
of  course  may  be  expected  to  derive  a  largely  increased  income  from  the 
war  conditions  which  have  brought  about  the  higher  cost  of  living. 
That  is  not  the  case  to  any  appreciable  extent  with  universities  and 
colleges.  In  order,  therefore,  to  do  anything  toward  somewhat  allevi- 
ating the  war  conditions  in  the  University  faculty  it  is  necessary  as 
far  as  possible  to  restrict  many  desirable  expansions  of  University 
activities.  The  Board  of  Trustees  will  use  every  efifort  to  the  ends 
indicated,  with  the  one  qualification  of  not  departing  from  its  fixed 
policy  of  avoiding  deficits. 

ATTENDANCE 

The  total  attendance  in  the  quadrangles  during  the  current  winter 
quarter  is  2,808,  as  against  3,101  a  year  ago,  showing  a  net  loss  of  293. 
This  is  a  distinct  approach  toward  normal  conditions,  a  far  better 
showing  in  attendance  than  we  had  any  reason  to  expect  after  the 
general  disturbance  of  last  autumn.  In  University  College  the  total 
number  of  students  taking  work  during  the  current  quarter  has  been 
944,  against  1,024  the  winter  quarter  of  1918.  This  makes  a  Univer- 
sity total  of  3,752  for  the  winter  quarter,  1919,  and  4,125  for  1918. 

THE  VICE-PRESIDENT 

From  July,  1918,  to  February,  1919,  the  President  of  the  University 
was  absent  from  his  post,  being  engaged  in  an  important  mission  to 
Persia  in  the  service  of  famine  relief  and  of  the  American  Commission- 
ers to  Negotiate  Peace.  During  all  those  months,  in  which  the  University 
had  to  cope  with  war  conditions  which  did  not  quite  disrupt  its  normal 
affairs,  the  institution  was  very  wisely  and  faithfully  administered  by  the 
Vice-President,  Professor  James  R.  Angell,  to  whom  especial  gratitude  and 
high  appreciation  are  due,  and  I  most  cordially  and  sincerely  tender 
these  to  him  now. 
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By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Secretary 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Julius  Stieglitz,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry, 
in  a  communication  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  called  attention  to  two 
expressions  of  judgment  concerning  the  high  quality  of  University  of 
Chicago  men  engaged  in  chemical- warfare  service. 

These  two  expressions  are  contained  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gerald  L. 
Wendt  and  are  as  follows: 

Captain  Ross,  at  the  Edgewood  Arsenal,  said  to  me  that  of  all  the  ten  thousand 
men  there,  either  enlisted  men  or  officers,  no  one  had  made  such  a  record  or  deserved 
such  commendation  as  Kharasch  of  Chicago,  and  that  only  second  to  him  was  Mr. 
Hellerman. 

Major  Evans  stated  that  all  Chicago  men  had  done  exceptionally  well,  and  that  it 

was  an  entire  surprise  to  find  how  unanimously  the  Chicago  men  towered  above  the 

others. 

BEgUEST  OF  MARTHA  E.    FRENCH 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Ewing,  of  Chicago,  has  notified  the  University  that — 

Under  the  terms  of  her  will.  Miss  Martha  Ellen  French  left  a  few  small  bequests 
to  personal  friends;  bequeathed  $25,000  to  Oberlin  College,  of  which  she  was  a  gradu- 
ate; $20,000  to  Lincoln  Institute  of  Kentucky,  and  made  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  Hull  House  Association  of  Chicago,  her  residuary  legatees  in  the  following  clause: 
"The  remainder  of  my  estate,  I  give  to  be  divided  equally  between  Hull  House  and 
the  Helen  Culver  Fund  for  the  endowment  of  the  Hull  Biological  Laboratories  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  the  existing  Fund."  Of 
course,  the  amount  which  a  residuary  legatee  will  receive  cannot  be  definitely  deter- 
mined until  the  probate  of  the  estate  is  closed,  but  I  should  think  that  the  University 
of  Chicago  would  receive  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000  from  her  estate. 

PRESIDENT  JUDSON'S  MISSION  TO   PERSIA 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  President  Judson 
presented  a  full  report  of  his  mission  to  Persia  as  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Persian Relief  Commission  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Committee  for  Relief  in  the  Near  East.  The  purposes  of  the  mission 
were  twofold: 

The  President  was  appointed  to  the  directorship  of  the  American-Persian  Relief 
Commission,  with  the  intent  of  endeavoring  to  remedy  conditions  in  Persia  resulting 
from  famine,  pestilence,  and  war.  The  American  Committee  for  Relief  in  the  Near 
East,  formerly  the  American  Committee  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief,  had  been 
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sending  funds  to  various  missionaries  in  Persia  for  the  past  two  years.  It  was  thought 
best  that  a  commission  should  go  out  to  Persia,  in  order  to  study  the  situation  and 
organize  relief  on  a  more  definite  basis  and  on  a  larger  scale,  if  necessary. 

Committee,  of  which  Colonel  E.  M.  House  is  chairman,  and  which  was  busy 
collecting  material  for  the  use  of  our  Commissioners  to  negotiate  peace  when  such 
Commission  should  be  appointed,  requested  the  President  of  the  University  to  make 
a  report  to  that  Committee  on  the  political  and  social  conditions  in  Persia,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  in  adjacent  countries.  This  suggestion  of  the  Committee  was  rein- 
forced by  a  very  specific  request  from  the  Department  of  State,  at  Washington,  under 
whose  direction  and  for  whose  benefit  the  Committee  was  acting. 

Of  these  purposes  the  second  was  the  deciding  consideration  in  the  mind  of  the 
President,  as  a  request  from  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  virtually  a 
command,  to  which  it  was  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  accede  at  once. 

The  President,  however,  made  one  condition  with  the  Department  of  State, 
namely,  that  the  visit  to  Persia  for  this  purpose  should  be  made  with  the  full  knowledge 
and  approval  of  the  British  government.  The  matter  was  cabled  by  the  Department 
to  the  British  government,  and  the  reply  expressed  entire  approval. 

After  describing  in  detail  the  work  performed  by  the  mission  the 
report  concludes  with  these  paragraphs: 

In  Paris  the  Director  filed  a  report  with  the  American  Commission  to  negotiate 
peace,  in  three  typewritten  volumes,  one  on  Mesopotamia,  one  on  Persia,  and  one  on 
the  Caucasus.  It  included  detailed  studies  on  various  political,  economic,  and  social 
conditions  in  those  countries,  with  specific  recommendations  as  to  policies  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Director,  ought  to  be  carried  out,  in  order  to  secure  peace  and  order, 
in  place  of  the  disorders  which  for  so  many  years  have  been  prevalent.  Having 
finished  the  report  and  filed  it  with  the  Commission,  and  having  had  personal  confer- 
ences with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Colonel  House,  and  other  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  staff,  the  party  returned  to  the  United  States. 

In  thanking  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  generous  leave  of  absence,  the  President 
wishes  to  say  that  he  believes  the  long  and  somewhat  arduous  journey  was  successful, 
not  merely  in  the  relief  undertakings  in  Persia,  but  in  the  information  given  to  our 
Commissioners,  which  they  were  good  enough  to  say  was  of  the  highest  value. 

MILITARY  TRAINING 

A  plan  for  military  training  has  been  adopted  which  does  not  provide 
for  military  drill  during  the  year,  but  which  will  undertake  to  give,  in 
connection  with  programs  drawn  up  by  the  various  staff  corps,  expert 
instruction  fitting  students  on  the  technical  side  for  one  or  another  of 
the  several  branches  of  army  service.  Students  entering  the  miUtary 
courses  will  be  held  for  three  summer  camps.  One  of  these  may  be 
in  the  summer  preceding  entrance  on  the  college  course  and  one  the 
summer  succeeding  graduation. 

Harold  E.  Marr,  Heutenant  colonel  in  the  United  States  Army, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  War  Department  and  will  serve  as  Professor 
of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  in  the  University. 
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DEAN  JAMES  ROWLAND  ANGELL 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  February  11,  191 9, 
a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  presented: 

February  7,  1919 
To  the  Board  of  Trustees 

The  University  of  Chicago 

With  the  welcome  return  of  President  Judson  to  his  post  at  the  University  my 
duties  as  Vice-President  are  at  an  end. 

I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  unfailing 
consideration  which  you  have  shown  me  during  the  trying  events  of  the  last  few 
months.  Without  your  full  confidence  and  co-operation  it  would  have  been  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  onrush  of  an  almost  daily  change  of  cir- 
cumstance. It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  serve  you  and  the  University  in  these 
disturbed  times  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  we  have  issued  from  the  struggle  stronger 
in  many  ways  than  when  we  entered  it. 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  allow  me  also  to  comment  gratefully  on  the  unswerving  loyalty 
of  my  colleagues  during  this  crisis.  Nothing  could  have  been  finer  than  the  whole- 
souled  and  self-sacrificing  way  in  which  they  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  work, 
many  of  them  straining  their  physical  resources  to  the  last  possible  point.  It  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  mention  by  name  some  of  them  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  but 
selection  would  be  difficult  and  the  list  would  be  very  long.  The  names  and  services 
of  those  who  left  us  to  enter  one  or  another  form  of  government  service  and  of  whom  we 
are  so  justly  proud,  will  in  due  time  no  doubt  come  to  your  notice.  But  those  who 
remained  at  home  in  many  cases  carried  the  heavier  burden  and  are  at  least  equally 
deserving  of  our  gratitude.  So  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe,  this  self- 
same spirit  of  devotion  has  permeated  the  student  body  and  the  entire  business  and 
administrative  staff.     I  feel  it  a  great  honor  to  have  been  permitted  to  work  side  by 

side  with  men  and  women  of  such  character. 

(Signed)  James  R.  Angell 

The  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  a  formal  vote  of  the  Board,  sent 

to  Dean  Angell  the  following  expression  of  its  appreciation  of  his  services 

during  the  absence  of  the  President  of  the  University : 

February  12,  1919 
Mr.  James  R.  Angell,  Vice-President 
The  University  of  Chicago 

In  acknowledging  your  communication  of  February  7  addressed  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  its  members  at  the  meeting  held  February  11,  1919,  upon  the  initiative  of 
President  Judson,  unanimously  voted  to  express  to  you  its  sense  of  appreciation  of  the 
services  you  performed  as  Vice-President  of  the  University  during  the  absence  of  the 
President,  a  period  characterized  by  exceptional  difficulties. 

The  seven  months  during  which  you  served  as  Vice-President  witnessed  not  only 
the  conclusion  of  the  world-war  but  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  most  intricate 
problems  concerned  with  the  winning  of  the  war.  The  University  naturally  felt  the 
influence  of  this  time  of  unrest  in  well-nigh  every  department  of  its  activities. 

In  these  months  too,  in  co-operation  with  the  War  and  Navy  departments,  the 
University  whole-heartedly  entered  upon  the  hitherto  imtried  task  of  educating  soldiers 
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and  sailors.  The  time  during  which  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps  was  in  train- 
ing was  long  enough  plainly  to  indicate  the  difBculties  involved,  although  entirely 
too  short  convincingly  to  prove  the  real  value  of  this  somewhat  experimental  emergency 
effort  to  produce  a  body  of  fighting  men  trained  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body. 

These  two  characteristics  of  the  period  of  your  administration  are  suggestive  of 
the  many  matters  you  were  called  upon  to  adjust  during  "the  onrush  of  an  almost 
daily  change  of  circumstance. " 

The  Board  of  Trustees  desires  to  express  its  satisfaction  with  the  manner  with 
which  you  met  the  situation  and  the  success  which  attended  your  efforts.  The  loyalty 
of  your  colleagues  during  this  time  of  crisis,  the  co-operation  observable  in  the  business 
and  administrative  staff,  the  spirit  of  devotion  of  the  student  body,  all  were  increased 
by  the  uniform  tactfulness  of  your  decisions,  the  wisdom  of  your  administrative  and 
executive  acts,  a  tactfulness  and  a  wisdom  employed  wholly  for  the  good  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

{Signed)  J.  Spencer  Dickerson,  Secretary 

SUSAN  COLVER  ROSENBERGER  EDUCATIONAL   PRIZES 

The  Trustees,  at  the  meeting  held  February  ii,  191 9,  accepted  a 
gift  tendered  by  Mr.  Jesse  L.  Rosenberger  "to  endow  in  perpetuity 
what  shall  be  known  as  the  Susan  Colver  Rosenberger  Educational 
Prizes,"  the  income  from  the  fund  to  be  used  for  prizes: 

One  prize  to  be  awarded  in  one  year,  or  at  one  time,  either  in  connection  with  the 
School  of  Education  or  such  other  department  of  the  University  as  may  be  deemed 
best,  for  a  thesis  that  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  University  and  give  the 
results  of  valuable  original  research  on  some  important  phase  of  sound  elementary, 
home,  kindergarten,  primar>',  or  grammar-school  education,  its  principles,  needs, 
methods,  or  discipline,  or  pertaining  to  child  welfare,  or  else,  when  thought  best,  to 
be  awarded  for  the  best  practical  essay  or  thesis  produced  in  competition  and  treating 
in  some  original  way  of  one  or  the  other  of  said  subjects.  The  next  prize  to  be  awarded 
the  next  year  or  time  in  connection  with  such  other  department  or  departments  of  the 
University  as  may  be  thought  best,  as  a  reward  for  meritorious  original  research  and 
an  acceptable  thesis,  or  competitively  for  the  best  essay  or  thesis,  on  some  important 
phase  of  education  or  educational  principles,  needs,  or  methods  in  relation  to,  or  as 
an  essential  part  of,  religious,  home  or  foreign  mission,  Sunday-school,  social  settle- 
ment, or  betterment  work,  or  in  relation  to  the  general  welfare,  whichever  it  is 
believed  at  the  time  will  do  the  most  good.  It  is  particularly  desired  to  encourage 
original  research  of  a  kind  to  warrant  and  secure  publication.  In  other  words,  it 
is  desired  to  have  the  prizes  awarded  alternately,  as  stimuli  for  constructive  study 
and  original  research  to  develop  practical  ideas  for  the  improvement  of  educational 
aims  and  methods  in  the  fields  suggested  and  among  the  students  in  such  depart- 
ments of  the  University  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  be  thought  the  greatest  good  will 
be  done. 

This  endowment  is  intended  as  a  special  memorial  to  Susan  Colver 
Rosenberger  (Mrs.  Jesse  L.  Rosenberger)  "to  the  end  that  her  name 
may  distinctive^  continue  in  the  cause  of  education  to  be  something  of 
the  inspiration  which  she  herself  was  in  her  lifetime,  she  having  prac- 
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tically  consecrated  her  life  to  that  cause She  spent  nearly  thirty 

years  in  the  service  of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  first  as  a  teacher, 
and  then  for  twenty-two  years  as  a  principal,  until  she  broke  down  in 

health She  was  a  graduate  of  the  old  University  of  Chicago, 

class  of  1882,  and  received  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M." 

This  is  the  sixth  gift  made  by  Mr.  Rosenberger,  either  individually 
or  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Rosenberger. 

RETIREMENT  OF   PROFESSOR  MONCRIEF 

At  his  request  Associate  Professor  John  Wildman  Moncrief,  of  the 
Department  of  Church  History,  has  been  retired  from  the  close  of  the 
Summer  Quarter,  1919,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Baptist  Theological 
Union  concurring. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Theological  Union  at  its  meeting  held 
April  I,  1919,  adopted  the  following  minute: 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Union  desires  to  place  on  record 
its  appreciation  of  the  service  rendered  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  by  Professor  John  W.  Moncrief.  Coming  to  the  University  in  1894,  he 
brought  to  the  Divinity  School  the  enthusiasm  of  a  broad  culture  and  the  strong  faith 
of  an  earnest  Christian.  As  a  teacher  of  Church  History  he  has  brought  to  his  students 
a  wide  and  philosophical  outlook  upon  human  affairs.  He  has  been  a  friend  and 
counselor  as  well  as  instructor  of  a  generation  of  men  who  are  now  carrying  on  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

As  the  one  to  organize  for  the  first  time  the  courses  in  the  History  of  Missions, 
he  has  laid  the  foundations  for  what  should  be  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
the  work  of  the  Divinity  School.  In  this  field,  as  in  courses  in  Church  History,  he 
has  shown  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  processes  of  historical  development  of 
society,  and  has  thus  led  his  classes  into  a  broad  and  confident  view  as  to  the  place  of 
Christianity  in  the  social  movements. 

Having  granted  his  request  to  be  retired  from  active  service,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
expresses  its  hope  that  he  may  find  it  possible  to  place  in  some  permanent  form  the 
results  of  his  study. 

THE  WILLIAM   HUBER,  Jr.,   MUSICAL  COLLECTION 

A  valuable  collection  of  music,  consisting  of  more  than  25,000 
pieces,  has  been  given  to  the  University  by  Mr.  William  Huber,  Jr., 
of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  whose  name  it  will  hereafter  bear.  It  becomes  a 
part  of  the  libraries  of  the  University  and  will  be  placed  in  closed  port- 
folios. An  impression  of  the  size  of  the  collection  may  be  obtained 
from  its  weight,  which  is  over  6,500  pounds. 

TRINER  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  CHEMISTRY 

Joseph  Triner,  of  Chicago,  has  given  funds  to  provide  for  five 
years  a  scholarship  in  chemistry  for  a  Czecho-Slovak  graduate  of  the 
Harrison  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  who  shall  have  pursued  with 
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distinction  at  least  one  year  of  chemistry  in  that  school,  who  is  recom- 
mended by  the  principal  of  the  school  and  approved  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

THE  JOHN   BILLINGS   FISKE  PRIZE  IN   POETRY 

Horace  Spencer  Fiske,  connected  with  the  University  since  1894, 
at  first  in  the  University  Extension  Division,  then  as  Assistant  Recorder 
and  now  in  the  University  Press,  has  contributed  a  fund,  the  income 
from  which  shall  provide,  in  honor  of  his  father,  the  John  Billings 
Fiske  Prize  in  Poetry.  The  prize  is  to  be  awarded  annually  in  a  com- 
petition open  to  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  alike,  the  judges 
to  be  the  head  of  the  Department  of  English,  a  leading  American  poet, 
and  a  leading  American  critic. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  authorized  the  removal  of  the  bookstore 
from  the  Press  Building  to  Ellis  Hall,  where  extensive  repairs  have  been 
made  in  order  to  give  additional  space,  nearly  twice  the  amount  hitherto 
available,  for  the  requirements  of  the  bookstore.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  Hght.  New  bookshelves,  show  cases,  and  other  fixtures  have  been 
provided. 

By  action  of  the  Board  the  Retail  Department  of  the  Press  becomes 
the  University  of  Chicago  Bookstore. 

The  activities  of  the  Press  are  eventually  to  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  departments:  Manufacturing  (including  printing  and  book- 
binding). Publishing,  and  the  University  Bookstore,  each  under  separate 
management. 

Mr.  Newman  Miller,  since  1900  Director  of  the  University  Press, 
died  January  8,  1919. 

Dean  Angell  has  been  appointed  Acting  Director  of  the  University 
Press. 

APPOINTMENTS 

In  addition  to  reappointments  the  following  appointments  have  been 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

J.  0.  McKinsey  to  an  instructorship  in  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Administration,  from  January  i,  1919. 

Percival  Bailey  to  an  associateship  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy, 
from  January  i,  191 9. 

E.  B.  Fink  to  an  associateship  in  the  Department  of  Pathology, 
from  January  i,  191 9. 
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Eliazbeth  A.  Todd  as  teacher  in  Home  Economics  in  the  High 
School,  School  of  Education,  from  January  i,  1919. 

Elinor  Castle  as  teacher  of  French  in  the  High  School,  School  of 
Education,  from  January  i,  igig. 

Harry  T.  Fultz  as  teacher  of  Mechanical  Drawing  in  the  High 
School,  School  of  Education,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Zoe  Bayliss  as  teacher  in  the  Elementary  School,  School  of  Educa- 
tion, from  January  i,  1919. 

Ivan  C.  Hall  as  Logan  Fellow  for  the  academic  year,  1919-20, 
beginning  October  i,  19 19. 

W.  J.  Crozier,  Ph.D.,  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  from  October  i,  1919. 

RESIGNATIONS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  accepted  the  resignations  of  the  following 
members  of  the  Faculties: 

Wiliam  R.  Meeker,  associate  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy,  to 
take  effect  January  i,  1919. 

Beatrice  Hunter,  instructor  in  Home  Economics  in  the  High  School, 
to  take  effect  January  i,  1919. 

Lee  I.  Knight,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Botany, 
to  take  effect  February  i,  1919. 

Albert  D.  Brokaw,  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Geology,  to  take 
effect  in  February,  1919. 

Curt  Rosenow,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Psychology,  to  take 
effect  March  31,  1919. 

Agnes  K.  Hanna,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  School  of  Edu- 
cation, to  take  effect  December  31,  19 18. 

W.  F.  Dodd,  of  the  Department  of  Pohtical  Science,  to  take  effect 
April  I,  1919. 

Morris  M.  Wells,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Zoology, 
to  take  effect  September  30,  1919. 

Katherine  L.  Cronin,  Instructor  in  Physical  Science,  to  take  effect 
April  I,  1919. 

PROMOTIONS 

Associate  Professor  Conyers  Read,  of  the  Department  of  History, 
to  a  professorship  from  October  i,  1919. 

Assistant  Professor  D.  D.  Luckenbill,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental 
Languages  and  Literatures,  to  an  associate  professorship  from  October 
I,  1919. 
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Associate  Professor  George  T.  Northup,  of  the  Department  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  to  a  professorship  from  October 
I,  1919. 

Instructor  Franck  L.  Schoell,  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures,  to  an  assistant  professorship  from  October 
I,  1919. 

Associate  Professor  J.  W.  Linn,  of  the  Department  of  the  EngUsh 
Language  and  Literature,  to  a  professorship  from  October  i,  1919. 

Associate  Professor  C.  R.  Baskervill,  of  the  Department  of  the 
Enghsh  Language  and  Literature,  to  a  professorship  from  October  i, 
1919. 

Assistant  Professor  T.  A.  Knott,  of  the  Department  of  the  Enghsh 
Language  and  Literature,  to  an  associate  professorship  from  October 
I,  1919. 

Instructor  C.  H.  Grabo,  of  the  Department  of  the  Enghsh  Language 
and  Literature,  to  an  assistant  professorship  from  July  i,  1919. 

Instructor  George  W.  Sherburn,  of  the  Department  of  the  EngUsh 
Language  and  Literature,  to  an  assistant  professorship  from  October 
I,  1919. 

Instructor  David  H.  Stevens,  of  the  Department  of  the  EngUsh 
Language  and  Literature,  to  an  assistant  professorship  from  October 
I,  1919. 

Assistant  Professor  John  A.  Parkhurst,  of  the  Department  of  Astron- 
omy, to  an  associate  professorship  from  January  i,  1920. 

Assistant  Professor  Elbert  Clark,  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy, 
to  an  associate  professorship  from  October  i,  1919. 

Assistant  Professor  George  W.  Bartelmez,  of  the  Department  of 
Anatomy,  to  an  associate  professorship  from  October  i,  1919. 

Assistant  Professor  RoUo  M.  Tryon,  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, to  an  associate  professorship  from  July  i,  191 9. 

Instructor  Mabel  B.  TrilUng,  of  the  Department  of  Education,  to 
an  assistant  professorship  from  October  i,  1919. 

Instructor  Lydia  J.  Roberts,  of  the  Department  of  Education,  to 
an  assistant  professorship  from  October  i,  191 9. 

Instructor  Emery  T.  Filbey,  of  the  Department  of  Education  to 
an  assistant  professorship  from  October  i,  19 19. 

Instructor  Arthur  P.  Scott  of  the  Department  of  History,  to  an 
assistant  professorship  from  October  i,  1919. 

Associate  Professor  Herman  Oliphant,  of  the  Law  School,  to  a  pro- 
fessorship from  October  i,  191 9. 
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Instructor  William  H.  Spencer,  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Administration,  to  an  assistant  professorship  from  October  i,  1919. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

To  the  following  member  of  the  Faculties  leave  of  absence  has  been 
granted: 

Assistant  Professor  Nathaniel  W.  Barnes,  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Administration,  beginning  January  i,  1919,  to  work  in  France  under 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  teaching  business  English  to  soldiers  in  the  army  camps. 
The  work  is  part  of  a  general  program  of  education  conducted  by  the 
Y.M.C.A.  under  approval  of  the  War  Department. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  for  repairing  the  west  half  of  the 
room  in  Lexington  Hall  formerly  used  as  a  women's  gymnasium.  This 
room  and  others  are  used  as  a  day  nursery  for  the  benefit  chiefly  of  the 
children  of  members  of  the  Faculties. 

Plans  for  the  proposed  Theology  Building  and  for  the  Bond  Memorial 
Chapel  have  been  formally  adopted.  The  funds  were  provided  for  the 
erection  of  these  two  buildings  during  the  years  1916  and  1917. 

Extensive  repairs  are  being  made  in  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
buildings,  for  which  appropriations  have  been  made. 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  to  aid  in  the  establishment,  at 
5610  Woodlawn  Avenue,  of  La  Maison  Franfaise,  intended  to  serve  as 
headquarters  for  persons  interested  in  the  French  language,  literature, 
and  institutions,  under  the  supervision  and  advice  of  the  Romance 
Department. 

Through  Miss  Katharine  Blunt,  of  the  School  of  Education,  a 
fellowship  in  home  economics  has  been  provided  by  a  friend  for  the 
year  1919-20.  The  woman  to  whom  the  fellowship  is  awarded  will 
spend  a  part  of  her  time  in  research  in  food  chemistry,  nutrition,  or 
related  subjects. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Crane  has  once  more  shown  his  interest  in  the  University 
and  in  European  and  Asiatic  peoples  by  contributing  $2,000  to  provide 
Armenian  instruction  at  the  University  for  a  period  of  years.  The 
instructor  during  the  Summer  Quarter  will  be  Mr.  Bedikian. 

Beginning  with  the  Autumn  Quarter  the  rent  of  rooms  in  men's 
halls  will  be  increased  approximately  10  per  cent. 


CHARLES  JEROLD   HULL 

By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

This  is  a  strange  story  of  an  unusual  sort  of  man.  It  will  seem  a 
fiction  of  the  writer's  imagination,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  an  authentic  record 
of  the  life  of  Charles  J.  Hull.  The  story  is  told  because,  as  will  appear, 
the  name  of  Mr.  Hull  is  written  large  in  the  history  of  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

He  traced  his  ancestry  back  to  Rev.  Joseph  Hull,  graduate  of 
Oxford,  rector  in  the  Church  of  England,  whose  leanings  toward  dis- 
sent brought  him  with  "a  considerable  flock  of  his  people"  to  the  New 
World  in  1635.  This  body  of  immigrants,  known  as  ''Hull's  Colony," 
received  a  grant  of  land  on  the  south  shore  of  Boston  Bay.  The  town, 
in  memory  of  the  old  home  from  which  they  had  come,  soon  exchanged 
its  Indian  name  of  Wessaguscus  for  that  of  Weymouth.  A  century 
and  a  quarter  later  descendants  of  Joseph  Hull  were  people  of  substance 
living  on  the  large  island  of  Conanicut  in  Narragansett  Bay,  and  it 
is  said  that  a  house  still  stands  on  this  island,  burned  by  the  British 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  later  rebuilt,  and  known  as  the  "Old 
Hull  Place."  A  small  neighboring  island  known  as  Prudence  was  owned 
by  the  Slocums,  but  this  was  so  devastated  by  the  English  that  the 
family  never  returned  to  it.  A  son  of  the  Hulls,  Robert,  and  a  daughter 
of  the  Slocums,  Sarah,  married,  and  these  were  Charles  J.  Hull's  grand- 
parents. His  father,  Benjamin,  married  Sarah  Morley,  and  Charles 
was  born  March  18, 1820,  "in  a  little,  rough  house  once  a  cooper  shop" 
on  the  corner  of  his  grandfather  Morley's  farm  in  Manchester,  Con- 
necticut, twelve  miles  east  of  Hartford.  The  mother  died  a  few  weeks 
after  his  birth,  and  the  father  migrated  to  Ohio,  which  was  then  a 
far  west  and  pioneer  country.  The  family,  on  both  sides,  seems  to 
have  fallen  on  evil  times.  The  grandfather,  Robert  Hull,  with  his 
wife,  had  settled  on  a  farm  near  Castile,  Wyoming  County,  New  York, 
about  fifty  miles  southeast  of  Buffalo.  To  them,  it  does  not  appear 
just  when  or  how,  the  young  Charles  was  committed,  perhaps  by  the 
father  on  his  migration  westward.  The  son  saw  him  but  once  there- 
after, in  1839,  and  then  had  to  seek  him  out  in  his  Ohio  home,  where 
he  died  in  1853. 
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The  orphaned  boy  was  welcomed  into  the  home  of  his  grandparents, 
who  lavished  upon  him  the  tenderest  affection  and  the  most  devoted 
care.  This  love  and  devotion  he  returned  in  full  measure.  The  grand- 
mother was  evidently  the  forceful  member  of  the  family.  They  were 
all  curiously  illiterate,  but  Mr.  Hull  always  spoke  of  his  grandmother 
in  terms  of  extraordinary  appreciation,  as  beautiful,  physically,  men- 
tally, and  morally,  a  noble  woman. 

At  seventy-five  her  movements  were  graceful,  her  voice  clear  and  musical,  her 
hair  glossy  and  soft,  her  eyes  large,  dark,  and  bright,  and  her  skin  as  white,  soft,  and 

beautiful  as  a  child's She  scarcely  learned  to  read,  yet  she  had  strong  sense, 

was  a  faithful  wife  and  good  mother;  she  was  strong-willed,  courageous,  and  lion- 
hearted,  and  yet  she  was  always  tender  and  motherly Her  influence  is  always 

with  me  and  blessed  be  her  name  forever.     I  owe  her  for  my  very  life. 

The  grandfather  was  an  honest,  kind,  hard-working  farmer,  who,  to 
add  to  the  insufi&cient  income  from  the  farm,  made  his  house  a  country 
tavern  in  which,  as  was  the  universal  custom,  whiskey  was  sold.  The 
boy  was  brought  up  on  the  farm  and  behind  the  bar. 

When  he  was  fifty-six  years  old  Mr.  Hull  wrote  an  account  of  his 

early  experiences  in  school: 

Fifty  years  ago  this  summer,  I  think,  I  was  sent  to  school  to  learn  the  Alphabet. 
I  was  a  wild,  rough,  barefooted,  bare-headed,  restless,  human  animal.  Being  placed 
on  a  slab  bench,  without  back  ....  I  soon  forgot  the  dignity  of  the  place  and 
whistled.     The  crime  was  charged  upon  me  and  a  cloud  of  small  witnesses  stood 

ready  to  testify I  indignantly  denied  the  accusation.     But  the  proof  was 

conclusive  ....  and  I  was  flogged.  I  went  home,  reported,  and  was  told  that 
I  need  not  go  to  school  any  more.  I  had  a  rest  then  for  about  three  or  four  years, 
when  it  was  decided  that  I  must  be  taught  to  write.  A  sheet  of  foolscap  paper  was 
purchased,  folded  and  pinned  together  so  as  to  make  four  leaves,  and  I  was  sent  to 
school  with  instructions  to  write  two  pages  a  day.  At  the  end  of  four  days  I  returned 
the  paper  for  inspection  and  it  was  nearly  a  solid  ink  blot.  The  ruling  member  of 
the  family  then  decided  that  it  was  wholly  useless  to  send  me  to  school;  that  I  never 
could  learn  anything,  and  I  was  put  into  the  tavern  to  tend  bar.  But  fate  seemed 
determined  that  I  should  not  be  let  off  in  that  easy  manner,  and  when  I  was  about 
fourteen  another  spasm  to  educate  me  took  possession  of  my  dear  old  grandmother, 
and  my  grandfather's  Bible,  the  only  book  I  ever  knew  him  to  own,  was  put  into 
my  hand,  and  I  was  sent  back  to  the  log  schoolhouse  to  get  an  education. 

As  he  had  a  Bible  he  was  called  up  with  the  Testament  class.  The 
boy  was  naturally  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  could  not  read  and  when 
called  upon  was  silent.  The  teacher,  who  was  a  "fiery  Irishman," 
gave  him  two  or  three  chances  and,  knowing  nothing  of  his  utter  illit- 
eracy, supposed  him  simply  obstinate  and  defiant  and,  after  threat- 
ening to  whip  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life  if  he  did  not  obey  and  read 
his  verse,  gave  him  still  another  chance,  going  so  far  as  to  read  the 
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verse  and  ask  him  to  repeat  it.  He  could  not  remember  it  even  then 
and  received  the  worst  kind  of  a  Hcking.  He  went  home  and  showed 
his  arms  and  back.  He  says,  "That  was  the  last  day  I  was  sent  to 
school.  Two  years  later  I  pushed  out  on  my  own  account  in  pursuit 
of  knowledge." 

Meantime,  however,  he  had  developed  a  remarkable  aptitude  for 
business.  The  bar  of  the  tavern  had  been  turned  over  to  him  two  or 
three  years  before  this  time,  and  he  had  conducted  the  business  of 
selling  whiskey  with  so  much  success  that  when  he  reached  the  age  of 
fourteen  the  sign  of  the  tavern  was  changed  to  his  name.  The  farm 
had  unfortunately  been  mortgaged,  "and  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of 
his  tireless  zeal  that  the  old  people  were  able  to  redeem  it."  He  was 
the  business  manager  of  farm  and  tavern.  This  continued  for  three 
years,  until  he  was  seventeen. 

Then  came  a  change  of  which  he  wrote: 

The  old  "Hull  Tavern"  in  Castile,  near  Perry,  was  the  resort  of  horse-traders, 
horse-racers,  drunkards,  and  gamblers  on  a  small  scale.  In  1837,  while  it  was  con- 
ducted without  a  license,  in  my  name,  a  horse  trade  and  a  row  occurred  one  night  in 
the  bar-room.  One  of  the  parties  feeling  aggrieved,  the  next  day  had  me  arrested 
for  selling  liquor  without  license.  I  paid  his  claim  for  damages,  his  attorney's  fees, 
court  costs,  etc.,  and  was  released.  From  that  day  until  this  (1875),  I  have  been  a 
teetotaler,  including  tea  and  coffee. 

All  this  so  disgusted  him  that,  despite  the  protests  of  his  grandparents, 
he  tore  down  the  sign  which  bore  his  name.  Not  only  did  he  become  a 
teetotaler,  but  he  entered  on  a  life-long  temperance  crusade.  Nearly 
forty  years  later  he  wrote,  "I  immediately  began  to  think  and  work 
in  a  feeble  way  for  the  rescue  of  others.  I  do  not  remember  a  single 
week  since  that  time  in  which  I  have  not  done  some  work  in  that  direc- 
tion." 

That  was,  however,  not  the  only  or  the  principal  change  wrought 
in  him  in  that  momentous  year.  His  mind  seemed  to  have  a  new  birth. 
He  was  illiterate,  and  all  at  once  his  intellectual  needs  became  revealed 
to  him  and  drove  him  into  a  passion  of  mental  appUcation.  It  was  the 
transforming  crisis  of  his  hfe  and  almost  overnight  changed  the  boy  into 
a  man  and  awoke  in  him  an  unquenchable  ambition  for  an  education. 
Having  unusual  natural  endowments,  he  quickly  taught  himself  reading, 
writing,  and  spelling,  and  then  applied  himself  to  mathematics.  The 
arithmetic  of  that  day  he  mastered  in  fourteen  weeks,  carrying  a  copy  of 
the  multiplication  table — while  following  the  plow — in  his  hat,  for 
easy  reference.  He  then  entered  the  district  school  and  applied  him- 
self with  such  diligence  that  at  the  end  of  three  months  he  was  engaged 
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to  teach  a  nearby  country  school.  The  attainments  of  some  of  his 
pupils  were  in  advance  of  his  own,  and  he  worked  early  and  late  to 
meet  their  needs.  He  engaged  a  private  instructor  to  hear  his  recita- 
tions in  new  studies  and  assist  him  in  advanced  work.  During  several 
years  of  teaching  his  private  studies  included  algebra,  surveying,  Latin, 
and  law.  His  grandfather  was  now,  in  1840,  seventy-five  years  old, 
and  much  of  the  heavy  work  of  the  farm  fell  on  the  twenty-year-old 
grandson.  He  was  accustomed  to  rise  very  early,  do  the  chores,  go 
to  the  house  of  his  tutor  and  recite  to  him,  often  before  he  was  out  of 
bed,  and  hasten  to  the  schoolhouse,  where  he  made  the  fire  and  swept 
out  before  the  pupils  arrived.  "Having  taught  the  lessons,  mended 
the  quill  pens,  and  kept  order  with  an  ingenuity  and  gentleness  of  dis- 
cipline unusual  in  those  days,  he  hurried  home,  took  the  horses  which 
his  grandfather  had  hitched  to  the  plow  for  him,  and  worked  till  dark." 
Or,  if  plowing  was  not  needed  other  work  kept  him  busy  as  long  as  he 
could  see.  This  was  followed  by  study  or  by  speaking  in  the  country 
debating  societies,  in  which  he  was  a  conspicuous  figure  for  ten  miles 
round. 

In  1 841,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  began  a  contract  as  teacher 
of  the  village  school  in  Perry,  "  to  teach  the  school  summer  and  winter 
for  three  years  consecutively."  Perry  was  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
his  grandfather's  home.  He  began  with  fourteen  pupils  and  ended 
the  first  term  with  sixty-five. 

At  the  close  of  this  period  of  teaching  he  entered  the  academy  at 
Lima  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Livingston,  where  he  continued  his 
studies  for  a  year  and  a  half.  His  experience  at  Lima  gave  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  extraordinary  progress  he  had  made  in  the  six  years 
since  he  first  awoke  to  the  value  of  an  education.  After  a  few  months 
he  was  teaching  some  studies  in  the  academy  while  still  being  taught 
in  others.  Part  of  his  support  while  at  the  academy  was  earned  by 
doing  odd  jobs  about  the  village. 

In  the  summer  of  1839,  when  nineteen  years  old,  Mr.  Hull  had 
made  a  curious  journey.  What  moved  him  to  make  it  is  uncertain. 
Did  he  wish  to  meet  his  father,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  his  infancy  ? 
Did  he  desire  simply  to  see  something  of  the  world  beyond  his  home 
county?  Or  was  the  lure  of  the  New  West  beginning  to  exercise  its 
fascination  over  him?  However  strongly  he  was  moved  by  any  or 
all  of  these  things,  the  journey  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  that 
intellectual  and  spiritual  awakening  which  had  begun  the  year  before 
and  was  still  the  controlling  force  in  his  hfe.     Providing  himself  with  a 
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horse,  doubtless  from  the  farm,  he  rode  south  into  Pennsylvania  and 
west  through  Ohio,  where  he  saw  his  father,  through  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  finally  reaching  Chicago.  Although  at  that  time  Chicago  was 
only  a  village  of  about  4,000  people  and  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  disastrous  panic  of  1837,  young  Hull,  with  the  unerring  business 
instinct  he  possessed,  at  once  decided  that  it  should  be  his  future 
home. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  the  academy  at  Lima  that  he  met  the  voung 
woman  who  was  to  become  his  wife,  Melicent  A.  C.  Loomis,  of  whom 
it  was  said:  "She  seems  to  have  had  all  her  life  that  nameless  charm 
which  takes  captive  all  hearts."  Long  after  her  death  friends  spoke 
of  her  as  "the  loveliest  of  women."  The  young  man  himself  was 
a  personable,  gifted,  and  ambitious  youth.  They  were  mutually 
attracted,  became  engaged,  and  were  married  in  1846. 

Carrying  out  the  purpose  formed  seven  years  before,  Mr.  Hull 
took  his  wife  to  Chicago  and  there  made  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  was  twenty-six  years  old.  Though  Chicago  as  a  real  town 
was  younger  than  he  was,  it  had  been  incorporated  as  a  city.  Its 
population,  however,  was  only  14,000.  It  was  still  only  an  overgrown 
village  with  few  public  improvements.  No  railroad  from  the  east  had 
yet  reached  it.  The  western  terminus  of  the  Michigan  Central  was 
sixty-six  miles  east,  at  New  Buffalo,  and  the  road  was  not  extended  to 
Chicago  until  six  years  later.  Fort  Dearborn  with  its  reservation  still 
occupied  what  is  now  the  most  valuable  business  part  of  the  city.  The 
pubhc  schools  employed  only  thirteen  teachers.  No  real  estate  boom 
had  yet  followed  the  disastrous  panic  of  1837.  The  city  was  in  the 
stage  of  arrested  development,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  railroads. 

It  will  be  sufi&ciently  evident  from  the  story  as  already  told  that 
when  Mr.  Hull  reached  Chicago  he  was  without  means.  It  does  not 
appear  how  he  raised  the  funds  to  marry  a  wife  and  transport  her  and 
himself  to  their  new  home,  nor  by  what  route  they  came,  whether  by 
boat  from  Buffalo  or  by  rail  to  New  Buffalo  and  thence  by  stage.  One 
cannot  but  admire  the  courage  of  a  man  who,  without  means,  could 
take  his  wife  seven  hundred  miles  to  a  new  and  strange  city,  where  no 
business  opening  awaited  him,  but  where  he  must  immediately  find 
employment  in  order  to  Hve.  Quite  illiterate  up  to  eighteen,  a  farmer 
boy  and  a  bartender,  with  the  slenderest  preparation  a  country-school 
teacher  for  a  few  years,  a  student  in  a  village  academy  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  the  prospects  could  hardly  be  called  bright  for  him  in  a  small 
western  city  whose  future  was  still  uncertain.     While  he  felt  absolute 
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confidence  in  himself  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  defininte 
plan  of  procedure.  At  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  an  opportunist 
and  proposed  to  avail  himself  of  whatever  offered.  He  accepted  the 
first  opening  that  presented  itself  and  became  clerk  in  a  hardware 
store  while  looking  for  something  better. 

Mr.  Hull  had  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  business.  His  employer 
quickly  discovered  this  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  proposed  to 
double  his  salary;  but  Mr.  Hull's  alert  intelligence  had  already  dis- 
cerned a  business  opening,  and  he  began  merchandising  in  a  small 
way.  It  must  have  been  a  very  small  way  at  the  outset,  as  he  was 
quite  without  means,  and  he  must  very  soon  have  begun  to  take  large 
chances  and  have  branched  out  in  more  than  one  direction.  He  con- 
ducted a  store  for  general  merchandise  on  Lake  Street,  but  he  also 
bought  grain  and  shipped  it  east.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  years 
he  had  accumulated  a  small  fortune,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  $40,000, 
and  seemed  to  have  every  prospect  of  large  success.  In  1849,  however, 
disaster  overtook  him.  Fire  destroyed  his  store  and  his  entire  stock 
of  goods.  He  had  a  cargo  of  grain  in  Buffalo  and,  compelled  to  sell 
by  the  Chicago  disaster,  a  sudden  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  made  the 
wreck  of  his  business  complete.  Turning  his  assets  into  cash  and 
collecting  what  was  owing  him  be  paid  his  obligations  and  was  ready 
to  begin  again,  though  once  more  without  means. 

He  then  made  a  surprising  but  entirely  characteristic  change. 

Children  had  come  to  him,  three  of  them,  two  boys  and  a  girl. 
During  these  years  he  had  given  such  time  as  he  could  find  for  it  to 
the  study  of  law,  and  after  his  business  reverses  he  opened  an  office 
and  began  the  practice  of  law,  acquiring  sufficient  business  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  family.  At  the  same  time,  feeling  that  a  knowledge  of 
medicine  would  be  useful  to  him  in  legal  practice,  and  being  moved 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  members  of  his  family  were  of  dehcate  consti- 
tutions, he  attended  lectures  in  Rush  Medical  College,  went  through 
the  course  of  study  and  in  185 1  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  that 
institution.  It  is  evident  that  the  five  years  that  had  passed  since  his 
arrival  in  Chicago,  devoted  to  business,  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
law,  and  to  compassing  a  complete  course  in  medicine,  had  been  a  period 
of  extraordinary  toil.  And  then  came  the  surprising  change.  Having 
paid  his  debts  and  got  his  medical  degree,  instead  of  going  on  with  his 
law  practice  he  took  his  wife  and  three  children,  went  to  Cambridge, 
and  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School.  There  he  remained  two  years 
working  with  his  characteristic  zeal  and  energy  and  enjoying  the  large 
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opportunities  of  self-improvement  which  that  center  of  learning  offered. 
As  he  had  saved  almost  nothing  from  the  wreck  of  his  Chicago  business 
the  most  rigid  economy  was  necessary,  and  one  wonders  how  he  man- 
aged to  support  his  family  of  five  during  the  two  years  the  law  course 
required.  He  afterward  referred  to  the  Harvard  experience  as  '  'a 
scufBe  with  poverty."  But  Mr.  Hull  was  an  unusual  man  and  with- 
out doubt  found  methods  of  adding  to  his  income  of  which  other  men 
would  not  have  thought.  He  graduated  from  the  Law  School  in  1853 
at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  He  then  did  another  surprising  and  char- 
acteristic thing.  He  proceeded  to  Washington  and  apphed  for  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  was  admitted 
on  motion  of  the  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson.  Returning  to  Chicago  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law  with  such  immediate  success  that  within 
a  few  months,  by  March,  1854,  in  addition  to  supporting  his  family 
and  paying  a  small  debt  incurred  at  Harvard,  he  had  saved  a  thousand 
dollars.  This  thousand  dollars  has  a  peculiar  significance  in  the  story 
of  his  life  from  the  fact  that  the  use  he  made  of  it  eventually  diverted 
him  from  the  law  to  real  estate  and  to  the  career  of  buying  and  improv- 
ing and  selling  land.  He  had  purchased  a  piece  of  land  in  the  west 
division  of  Chicago  for  $10,000  and,  with  his  savings  making  the  first 
payment  on  it,  he  subdivided  and  sold  it  almost  immediately.  He 
then  bought  a  second  tract,  which  within  three  days  after  its  purchase 
was  also  subdivided  and  on  record  and  offered  for  sale.  Real  estate 
was  still  a  side  issue,  however,  and  the  law  was  his  real  business,  with 
an  evidently  increasing  practice.  With  all  these  irons  in  the  fire  he 
must  have  been  a  busy  man.  He  had  an  extraordinary  faculty  for 
turning  off  business  without  seeming  absorbed  by  it.  During  the  period 
in  which  all  these  things  were  occupying  his  time  and  attention  a  lady 
was  visiting  at  his  house  and  relates  that  "there  was  no  talk  of  busi- 
ness, but  that  she  was  entertained,  taken  to  drive,"  and  received 
every  attention. 

Mr.  Hull  much  enjoyed  the  practice  of  law,  and,  though  he  gave 
it  up  as  a  calhng,  his  real  estate  business  sometimes  gave  him  important 
cases  of  his  own,  which  he  himself  conducted.  In  1872  he  wrote: 
"I  have  spent  the  entire  week  in  court  watching  the  R.R.  Co.  in  its 

efforts  to  appropriate  by  condemnation They  have  not  reached 

our  Block  34  and  if  our  cases  are  not  disposed  of  soon  I  don't  know  but 
I  shall  resume  the  practice  of  the  law,  for  the  old  love  returns  and 
breaks  out  all  over  me."  From  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  obtained 
it  seems  clear  that  Mr.  Hull  had  gifts  that  would  have  made  him  very 
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successful  in  the  legal  profession;  but  he  had  equal  or  greater  gifts 
for  business,  and  he  finally  devoted  himself  to  the  latter. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  saw  Mr.  Hull  only  once  or  twice  and  does 
not  recall  any  acquaintance  with  him,  but  his  remembrance  of  him 
corresponds,  in  some  degree,  to  the  following  description  of  him  by  one 
who  knew  him  well: 

Mr.  Hull  was  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height  and  seemed  taller;  of  fine  propor- 
tions, erect  and  broad  shouldered;  of  most  elastic  step  and  motion,  with  massive 
head,  very  fair  skin,  perfect  white  teeth,  brown  hair,  beaming,  brown  eyes,  and  a 
mouth  where  tenderness  and  mirth  softened  the  expression  of  unconquerable  firm- 
ness. Some  years  later  than  this  he  was — as  he  continued  through  all  the  changes 
wrought  by  years — the  grandest-looking  man  the  writer  has  seen.  There  was,  more- 
over, a  largeness  of  nature,  a  buoyancy,  an  unspoiled  simplicity  of  heart,  an  air  of 
being  invulnerable  to  petty  annoyances  or  fears,  and  of  indifference  to  low  aims  which 
made  his  presence  strongly  tonic. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  this  is  the  description  of  a  friend  prejudiced 
in  his  favor,  and  that  one  who  saw  him  once  or  twice  without  really 
knowing  him  would  receive  a  slightly  different  impression  of  him; 
but  he  certainly  was  of  a  striking  and  imposing  appearance.  He  would 
have  attracted  attention  in  any  company.  There  was  about  him  an 
air  of  distinction,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  him  that  his  abilities 
were  as  pronounced  as  his  appearance  suggested  they  would  be. 

I  have  called  Mr.  Hull  an  unusual  man.  He  was  more  than  that. 
He  was  uniquely  unusual.  He  cannot  be  classified.  He  was  siii  generis. 
There  was  no  one  like  him. 

The  first  Sunday  after  he  arrived  in  Chicago  in  1846,  without  means 
and  without  employment,  he  found  his  way  to  the  old  log  jail  in  the 
courthouse  square  that  he  might  meet,  instruct,  and  encourage  any 
prisoners  he  might  find  there.  The  authorities  refused  him  admission. 
Not  being  the  sort  of  man  to  be  daunted  by  difficulties  he  spoke  to  the 
imprisoned  men  through  a  hole  in  the  door,  gave  them  a  message  of 
encouragement,  and  promised  to  return  the  following  Sunday.  How 
soon  the  doors  were  opened  to  him  does  not  appear,  but  his  Sunday 
visits  continued.  Then  and  ever  afterward  he  took  a  deep  interest 
in  criminals.  He  became  known  as  their  friend.  While  men  were 
confined  he  visited,  taught,  sympathized  with,  and  encouraged  them, 
and  when  they  were  released  advised  them,  helped  them,  and  found 
employment  for  them.  After  the  Bridewell  was  built  he  made  his  way 
to  it  every  Sunday  morning  for  many  years  and  gave  systematic  moral 
and  religious  instruction  to  the  inmates.  These  visits  continued  until 
the  destruction  of  the  Bridewell  by  fire  in  1871,  soon  after  which  his 
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business  took  him  to  Baltimore  for  some  years  and  later  to  other  places, 
where  the  same  work  was  done  by  him  for  many  years  thereafter. 
Dr.  Collyer,  the  well-known  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  on  the 
North  Side,  Chicago,  wrote  of  Mr.  Hull: 

I've  got  a  collegiate  pastor,  if  that  is  the  right  name.  He  preaches  for  nothing 
and  "finds"  himself;  also,  to  some  extent  finds  his  congregation,  and  altogether, 
for  a  poor  church  in  want  of  cheap  but  most  capital  preaching,  is  as  desirable  a  man 
as  can  be  found.  He  called  and  settled  himself  and  this  is  the  way  he  did  it.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  I  began  to  notice  him  in  church.  He  always  came  late,  always 
appeared  as  if  he  had  been  running,  got  in  generally  as  sermon  time  came,  and  so — 
as  I  knew  no  facts  to  account  for  this  peculiarity — I  naturally  got  up  a  theory — that 
he  was  one  of  your  modern  philosophers,  who  had  got  beyond  such  trifles  as  prayer 
and  singing — not  to  mention  the  Bible  lesson — intended  to  get  in  just  when  what 
the  Scotch  sexton  called  the  "preleemoneeries"  were  over,  but  being  in  addition  to 
his  other  excellencies  a  superb  sleeper,  especially  of  a  Sunday  morning,  rather  overdid 
it  every  time,  and  so  had  to  run  for  it.  It  is  no  matter  how  I  found  out  my  mistake 
and  that  I  had  a  colleague.  What  I  have  to  repeat  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  his  sermons. 
In  laying  out  work  for  the  Liberal  Christian  League,  started  in  Unity  Church  a  short 
while  ago,  one  committee  was  to  see  after  the  cause  and  cure  of  intemperance,  and 
my  friend  was  put  on  it.  When  they  met  it  was  found  this  man's  little  finger  was 
thicker  than  all  their  loins  upon  that  question.  It  was  determined  therefore  to  ask 
him  to  speak  to  the  church.  He  spoke  on  Sunday  night  and  the  first  sentence  in  his 
address  cleared  up  the  mystery  of  his  being  late  at  meeting.  He  said :  "I  came  to  this 
city  twenty-one  years  ago.  The  day  after  I  arrived  I  went  to  visit  the  public  schools 
and  the  prison.  On  the  Sunday  I  went  to  the  Bridewell  and  spoke  to  the  inmates 
— a  custom  I've  kept  up  steadily  down  to  eleven  o'clock  this  morning."  For  the  last 
eight  years  he  has  been  absent  from  his  post  only  a  dozen  times.  Every  Sunday 
morning  he  goes  to  the  Bridewell  bright  and  early,  has  his  meeting,  gets  through 
about  eleven,  and  then  has  to  run  to  reach  church  in  time  for  the  sermon. 

For  a  time  about  twenty  teachers  labored  with  him  in  the  Bridewell, 
but  gradually  all  dropped  off  till  John  V.  Farwell  and  Mr.  Hull  alone 
were  left  to  divide  the  work  between  them. 

Mr.  Hull  did  not  preach  to  the  prisoners.  He  spoke  to  them  on 
such  subjects  as, 

"Fate  and  Luck,"  on  "Self-Reliance,"  on  "Compensation,"  on  "Law,"  on 
"Poverty,"  on  "Secrets,"  as  wisely  and  well  as  if  judges  and  savants  sat  before  him, 
not  as  if  they  were  branded  men.  If  he  referred  to  their  past  it  was  to  say,  for  instance, 
"My  mission  among  you  is  not  to  pry  into  your  antecedents,  not  to  talk  of  what  has 
taken  place  heretofore.  For,  we  are  dead  as  to  yesterday  and  not  born  as  to  tomor- 
row. I  am  here  to  talk  to  you  of  today.  We  must  take  advantage  of  today  to 
learn  lessons  which  will  benefit  us  when  tomorrow  comes."  He  implored  them  to 
"be  men  all  over — head,  heart,  will,  and  conscience." 

In  the  Baltimore  prison,  where  for  years  he  continued  the  same  sort 
of  work,  he  said  to  audiences:    "Not  a  man  in  Maryland  is  poorer  than 
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I  was  twenty  years  ago.  I  had  not  so  much  as  would  buy  a  cracker 
for  my  wife  and  child.  Will  you  change  your  condition  when  you 
emerge  from  here  ?"  He  told  them  to  come  and  see  him  on  their 
release,  and  he  would  do  what  he  could  for  them.  They  were  fed, 
lodged,  helped.  Mr.  Hull  became  known  as  "The  Prisoners'  Friend." 
He  was  sometimes  imposed  upon,  once  robbed  by  men  he  had  befriended 
in  prison,  yet  many  times  he  had  the  joy  of  knowing  he  had  encouraged 
and  helped  men  to  a  new  start  and  a  better  and  happier  life. 

He  bega;n  this  self-denying  and  heroic  service  and  continued  it 
through  the  years  when  fortune  smiled  upon  him  and  he  was  a  man 
of  large  wealth,  because  he  felt  that  it  was  a  work  to  which  God  had 
called  him. 

His  interest  was  not  confined  to  inmates  of  prisons.  He  was  just 
as  deeply  and  sincerely  interested  in  the  victims  of  intemperance.  He 
was  sometimes  called  the  "Father"  of  the  Washingtonian  Home. 
This  refuge  for  the  intemperate  was  founded  in  Chicago  in  1863.  Its 
aim  was  to  reclaim  and  save.  Mr.  Hull  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
contributor  to  its  funds.  When  it  was  organized,  with  some  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  city  among  its  trustees,  he  was  made  chairman 
of  the  Board.  Lots  were  purchased  and  a  building  erected  on  Madison 
Street  looking  north  on  Union  Park.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  in  1868, 
Mr.  Hull  wrote: 

When  I  stated  at  the  opening  of  the  last  anniversary  exercises  at  the  Washing- 
tonian Home  that  at  the  Anniversary  of  this  year  the  association  should  be  free  from 
debt,  I  was  told  by  several  directors  that  the  promise  was  too  great,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  pay  the  debts  in  one  year I  have  been  censured  for  redu- 
cing the  number  of  inmates  and  for  enforcing  such  rigid  and  ceaseless  economy,  but 
I  now  offer  in  defense  of  my  program  $20,000  worth  of  unencumbered  real  estate, 
$4,000  worth  of  furniture,  and  a  state  endowment,  which,  together  with  the  regular 
income  of  the  institution  ....  will  maintain  an  average  of  seventy-five  patients. 
I  have  labored  fully  five  years  to  get  the  home  into  this  condition.  It  has  done  good 
work  and  will  be  a  great  blessing  in  the  future.  May  I  not  at  the  end  of  this  year 
cease  to  be  its  father  and  turn  my  attention  to  some  other  enterprise?  I  desire  to 
do  something  for  the  colored  people  ....  of  the  South. 

Prisoners,  drunkards,  emancipated  slaves — these  three  classes  seem  to 
have  offered  a  rather  large  field  for  the  philanthropic  labors  of  a  man  of 
business ;  but  they  were  far  from  exhausting  the  sympathies  of  this  quite 
extraordinary  man.  I  find  him  nowhere  so  attractive  as  in  the  interest 
he  manifested  in  newsboys  and  bootblacks.  He  not  only  conducted 
a  very  large  real  estate  business  but  grew  rich  in  doing  it.  The  glimpses 
we  get  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  carried  it  on  make  us  wonder 
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how  he  did  it  at  all;  for  it  was  in  his  office  that  he  gathered  the  boot- 
blacks and  newsboys  and  there  became  their  friend,  instructor,  and 
financial  adviser  and  helper.  "For  many  years  the  apple  barrel, 
crackerbox,  and  store  of  gingerbread  stood  open  to  the  fraternity,  as 
well  as  to  the  ex-convict  and  other  unfortunates,  and  they  were  emp- 
tied fast,  as  the  personal  entries  show.  One  item  I  have  noted  of  $13, 
on  one  day  for  gingerbread  alone."  Many  a  hungry  newsboy  who  had 
heard  the  rumor  thrust  his  face  inside  the  door  and  asked,  "Be  this 
Hull's  Hash  House?"  Mr.  Hull  brought  in  benches  to  accommodate 
his  visitors.  In  the  evening,  with  the  help  of  the  ladies  of  his  familv, 
he  taught  the  boys  arithmetic,  singing,  and  the  like.  The  list  of  these 
pupils  and  wards  showed  so  often  the  residence  "nowheres"  that  he 
was  moved  to  help  them  to  their  first  lodging-house.  This  was  one 
of  the  beginnings  of  the  Chicago  Newsboys'  Home. 

Their  liability  to  "get  broke"  at  times  led  to  his  establishment  of 
a  loan  fund.  Not  only  in  Chicago,  but  in  Baltimore,  where  he  spent 
several  years,  his  office  was  the  headquarters  of  these  waifs  of  the  street. 
Incidents  like  the  following  happened,  without  doubt  hundreds  of  times: 

Three  newsboys  are  playing  marbles  under  the  table,  and  a  little  Italian  match- 
seller  is  drying  her  clothes  at  the  heater.  She  has  lost  ten  cents  and  dare  not  go 
home.  I  will  make  her  cash  account  right.  How  much  children  do  suffer!  Is  there 
no  remedy?  One  of  the  boys  imder  the  table  is  extremely  cross-eyed,  ill  shaped, 
chews  tobacco,  cheats,  lies,  swears,  and  is  generally  devilish.  I  hardly  know  how  to 
manage  the  little  fellow,  but  I  believe  I  am  gaining  on  him.  He  is  sharp  in  busi- 
ness and  hardly  ever  gets  broke.  When  he  does  fail  I  give  him  money  enough  to 
buy  a  new  stock.  Today  one  of  my  smallest  boys  came  in  entirely  "strapped." 
I  gave  him  four  cents  and  induced  "cross-eyes"  to  loan  him  one.  He  bought  ten 
permy  papers,  paid  off  the  loan  and  has  nine  cents  for  the  evening  trade.  My  ill- 
fated  boy  has  no  confidence  in  anybody,  and  he  would  not  let  the  money  go  out  of 
his  hand  imtil  I  promised  to  repay  it  if  Jack  did  not.  Maybe  I  can  reach  him  in  this 
way,  induce  him  to  make  loans  to  the  other  boys  until  he  has  faith. 

And  this  was  a  man  involved  in  vast  transactions,  conducting  a  great 
business  in  half  a  dozen  cities,  and  accumulating  a  fortune!  The 
story  of  this  man's  life  is  well-nigh  incredible,  and  I  have  not  exhausted 
the  record  of  his  philanthropic  interest. 

His  heart  went  out  toward  the  emancipated  colored  men.  The 
Civil  War  was  hardly  over  before  he  began  to  make  his  plans  to  help 
them.  The  scene  of  his  most  prolonged  and  ambitious  effort  was 
Savannah,  Georgia.  Shanties  not  worth  $50.00  were  rented  to  negro 
families  for  $10.00  a  month.  "No  one  would  sell  a  lot  to  them."  Mr. 
Hull  bought  tracts  of  land  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  began  to 
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encourage  colored  men  to  buy  and  build  and  own  their  own  homes.  It 
is  said  that  he  gained  the  respect  and  good-will  of  prominent  business 
men  and  citizens  of  the  city  and  state.     An  assistant  in  his  office  writes: 

He  began  with  the  very  poorest  and  most  ignorant.  Scarcely  a  man  to  whom 
he  sold  a  lot  this  first  winter  (1869-70)  had  a  dollar  when  he  made  his  purchase.  But 
with  the  loan  of  courage  and  money  from  Mr.  Hull  many  got  up  comfortable  cot- 
tages  Mr.  Robt.  C. when   Mr.   Hull  met  him  on  the   street  and   took 

him  to  his  ofiice,  had  not  a  dollar;   his  old  coat  and  pants  hung  in  strips  and  were 

skewered  together  with  wooden  pins Mr.  Hull  helped   him   with   his   own 

hands  to  build  the  little  house Shortly  after  R.  C.  was  earning  $60  per  month, 

his  daughter  was  in  school,  his  wife  well  dressed,  and  the  house  enlarged Mr. 

Hull  went  one  morning,  a  mile  from  the  office,  paint  pot  in  hand,  to  R.  C.'s  house 
and  painted  the  front  door  and  casing  before  R.  C.  was  up.  Paints,  a  brush,  and  lime 
were  offered  to  all  who  would  paint  or  whitewash  their  houses  and  fences.  They 
were  advised  how  to  purchase  and  repair  their  shoes  and  clothes,  and  when  he  showed 
them  how  to  use  the  trowel,  the  hammer,  and  the  paint  brush  his  energy  showed 
them  how  to  put  three  days'  work  into  one.  No  payments  were  required  till  the 
lumber  and  workmen's  bills  were  paid,  then  weekly  or  monthly  installments,  often 

less  than  the  man's  previous  house  rent,  were  expected Before  spring  he  had 

the  pleasure  of  seeing  about  thirty  families  in  their  own  homes.  A  long  college 
vacation  enabled  his  daughter  to  spend  the  winter,  as  she  did  once  again,  zealously 
helping  him.  At  other  times  the  cousin.  Miss  Helen  Culver,  did  the  same.  Indeed 
these  ladies  ....  whether  there  or  elsewhere,  were  his  main  dependence,  working 
in  the  same  spirit  with  him.  In  187 1  two  night  schools  were  established,  one  at  the 
office  with  365  names  on  the  roll,  five  nights  a  week,  taught  three  nights  by  Mr.  Hull 
and  Miss  Culver  alone;  the  other  two,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hull's  local  agent, 
who  the  first  three  nights  conducted  another  school  in  the  suburbs.  The  schools 
were  free  and  all  necessary  implements  were  furnished. 

This  most  philanthropic  missionary  work  resulted  in  "the  first  free 

colored  school  ever  established  in  the  state."     Mr.  Hull  in  telling  of 

the  meeting  which  estabhshed  this  school  wrote:    "Mr.  Robt.  C. 

in  his  black  broad-cloth  suit,  as  Chairman  of  the  meeting  and  President 

of  the  Board  of  Education,  has  greatly  changed  in  appearance  since 

you  first   saw  him Miss   Culver  reports   91    houses   on   these 

places."     In  January,  1872,  he  wrote: 

Our  schools  are  prosperous The  office  is  closely  seated  with  short  benches 

that  we  stow  away  during  the  day,  but  we  are  not  able  to  accommodate  all  that  come. 
There  are  more  than  three  hundred  names  on  the  roll  and  a  clamor  for  new  admissions. 
The  schools  increase  the  labor  of  the  enterprise  very  much,  but  it  is  all  most  cheer- 
fully borne.  Miss  Culver  and  Mr.  T.  work  at  the  business  during  the  day  and  five 
nights  each  week  in  the  school.    The  school  is  one  of  the  best  thoughts  in  our  work  here. 

He  also  worked  five  nights  in  the  school  each  week.  I  call  attention 
again  to  this  man  of  large  wealth  and  this  cultivated  woman,  Miss 
Culver,  toiling  all  day  in  the  business  of  helping  these  poor  and  ignorant 
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black  men  to  acquire  a  piece  of  ground  and  a  home  of  their  own  and 
then  give  their  evenings  to  teaching  them  and  their  children. 

This  work  for  colored  people  became  a  permanent  part  of  Mr. 
Hull's  business  in  Savannah  and  other  southern  cities.  As  a  result 
of  it  many  hundreds  of  famihes  in  Savannah  alone  owned  their  homes. 
The  time  came  when  one  of  the  city  papers  stated  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  blacks  than  of  whites  own  their  homes  in  Savannah,  and  a 
larger  proportion  than  anywhere  else  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Hull  wrote  in  1878:  "I  have  always  had  faith  in  a  division  of 
property.  I  have  tried  to  bring  a  slice  of  the  earth  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorest  family.  This  I  have  done  as  far  as  possible."  And 
again  in  1880  he  wrote: 

Can  paupers  be  good  citizens  ?  Can  a  landless  people  be  patriotic  ?  Is  it  safe 
for  a  nation  to  allow  the  masses  of  the  people  to  remain  non-landholders  ?  Is  not 
land  the  natural  heritage  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  ?  If  he  cannot  own  a  homestead, 
will  he  not  become  a  restless,  troublesome  citizen  ?  .  .  .  .  Land  is  the  natural  wealth 
of  a  nation  and  when  it  is  not  distributed  discontent  and  revolution  will  come. 

It  was  these  convictions  that  determined  and  directed  the  life- 
business  of  Mr.  Hull.  In  the  choice  of  the  business  he  would  follow 
and  in  the  conduct  of  it  he  was  moved  by  philanthropy  and  patriotism, 
both  alike  sincere  and  enlightened.  I  find  no  other  explanation  of 
his  extraordinary  career.  He  did  not  fall  into  that  business  by  acci- 
dent. He  had  a  profession  for  which  he  had  prepared  himself  at  great 
cost,  and  for  success  in  which  his  prospects  were  unusually  bright. 
He  loved  it  and  deliberately  left  it,  left  it  for  a  business  to  which  he  felt 
called  by  convictions  he  did  not  wish  to  resist.  That  business  was  in 
its  nature  the  same  which  we  have  seen  him  conducting  in  Savannah. 
The  Savannah  enterprize  was  only  an  illustration  on  a  small  scale  of 
the  work  to  which  he  gave  his  life  for  thirty-five  years. 

That  work  was  to  encourage  and  assist  poor  men,  laboring-men, 
to  become  property  owners,  to  secure  homes  of  their  own.  For  their 
own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  their  country  he  wanted  to  help  them 
to  become  landholders  and  householders.  After  Hving  for  a  time  in 
a  house  on  the  corner  of  State  and  Adams  streets,  Chicago,  and  later 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Chamber  of  Commerce,  corner  of  Washington  and 
La  Salle  streets,  in  1855-56  he  built  a  handsome  house  on  the  block 
at  the  corner  of  Polk  and  Halsted  streets,  the  old  Hull  homestead, 
which  later  became  a  part  of  that  famous  Chicago  institution,  Hull- 
House. 
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In  Twenty  Years  at  Hull-House  Miss  Jane  Addams  writes : 

Sunday  afternoon  in  the  early  spring  (1889)  on  the  way  to  a  Bohemian  Mission 
in  the  carriage  of  one  of  its  founders,  we  passed  a  fine  old  house  standing  well  back 
from  the  street,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  broad  piazza  which  was  supported 
by  wooden  pillars  of  exceptionally  fine  Corinthian  design  and  proportion.  I  was 
so  attracted  by  the  house  that  I  set  forth  to  visit  it  the  very  next  day. 

This  was  the  old  Hull  homestead  which,  by  the  death  of  his  wife  and 
children,  had  ceased  to  be  a  home  and  had  passed  to  business  uses. 
Miss  Addams  found  that  the  lower  part  of  it  was  being  used  for  offices 
and  storerooms  in  connection  with  a  factory  back  of  it.  '"Before  it 
had  been  occupied  by  the  factory  it  had  sheltered  a  second-hand  furni- 
ture store,  and  at  one  time  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  had  used  it 
it  for  a  home  for  the  aged." 

The  tract  of  land  on  which  Mr.  Hull  built  his  home,  acquired  in 
1854,  was  one  of  the  first  purchases  he  made  in  beginning  the  great 
enterprise  of  his  life.  It  was  followed  in  the  course  of  years  by  many 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  These  subdivisions,  about  twenty 
in  all,  he  divided  up  into  small  lots  and  sold  to  poor  men  who  wished 
to  build  homes,  or  he  built  the  houses  and  sold  them  the  houses  and 
lots  on  easy  terms.  He  conducted  active  campaigns  among  them  to 
persuade  them  to  make  the  great  venture  of  becoming  owners  of  their 
homes.  He  achieved  immediate  and  large  success  and  was  encouraged 
to  extend  his  operations.  In  1856  he  was  thirty-six  years  old.  He 
had  little  capital  and  slight  business  experience.  Young,  of  a  sanguine 
disposition,  urged  on  by  high  hopes  of  accomplishing  a  great  mission, 
and  encouraged  by  large  temporary  success,  he  apparently  went  to  the 
limit  of  his  credit  in  purchasing  lands  and  making  new  subdivisions 
in  Chicago.  In  the  midst  of  these  very  large  operations  he  was  over- 
taken and  overwhelmed  by  the  disastrous  panic  of  1857.  Mr.  Colbert, 
in  Chicago  and  the  Great  Conflagration,  says: 

The  effects  on  the  real  estate  market  were  fearful,  and  the  building  business 
suffered  correspondingly.  The  depreciation  of  prices  in  corner  lots  was  great  in  the 
winter  of  1857,  but  it  was  much  greater  in  1858  and  1859,  as  payments  matured  which 
could  not  be  met.  A  large  proportion  of  the  real  estate  in  the  city  had  been  bought 
on  "canal  time,"  one-quarter  down  and  the  balance  in  one,  two,  and  three  years. 
The  purchasers  had  depended  on  a  continual  advance  in  values  to  meet  those  pay- 
ments and  found  that  they  could  not  even  sell  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice.  Great  numbers 
of  workers  left  the  city  for  want  of  employment,  and  those  who  remained  were  obliged 
to  go  into  narrowed  quarters  to  reduce  expenses.  This  caused  a  great  many  resi- 
dences and  stores  to  be  vacated  and  brought  about  a  reduction  in  rents  on  those  still 
occupied,  which  impoverished  even  those  who  were  able  to  hold  on  to  their  property. 
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Many  hundreds  of  lots  and  houses  were  abandoned  by  those  who  had  made  only 
partial  payments,  and  the  holders  of  mortgages  needed  no  snap-judgment  to  enable 
them  to  take  possession.  A  stop  was  at  once  put  to  the  erection  of  buildings. 
Several  blocks  were  left  unfinished  for  years  and  some  were  never  finished  by  the 
original  owners. 

This  panic  brought  down  on  Mr.  Hull  an  avalanche  of  debt.  A 
business  associate  of  after  years  writes:  "He  held  a  large  amount  of 
unencumbered  property,  but  his  outstanding  notes  for  later  purchases 
amounted,  I  think  he  has  said,  to  $1,500,000 — more  than  the  whole 
would  bring  at  the  current  valuation."  He  was  urged  by  his  creditors 
and  lawyers  to  go  into  bankruptcy,  but  he  abhorred  repudiation  of 
debts  in  all  its  forms  and  refused  to  get  rid  of  his  obligations  in  any 
other  way  than  their  payment  in  full.  He  struggled  on  under  crush- 
ing burdens,  selling  at  almost  any  sacrifice,  getting  his  notes  extended, 
and  at  the  end  of  five  years  was  able  to  write: 

I  have  now  my  business  matters  in  shape  so  that  I  can  see  my  way  clear  through 
them.  Within  the  last  twelve  months  I  have  paid  nearly  $400,000  of  my  indebt- 
edness. I  sold  rather  more  than  $1,000,000  worth  of  real  estate  in  order  to  pay 
that  sum.     I  owe  about  $150,000  still,  which  I  am  endeavoring  to  pay. 

This  struggle  lasted  nearly  or  quite  ten  years  before  he  freed  himself 
from  debt  and  once  more  got  fairly  on  his  feet.  He  often  said  that 
those  ten  years  took  the  hair  off  his  head. 

They  may  well  have  done  this,  for  in  addition  to  these  business 
disasters  they  brought  him  the  most  grievous  domestic  afflictions. 
The  youngest  of  his  three  children,  Louis  Kossouth,  born  in  1852, 
died  in  childhood.  In  i860,  in  the  darkest  days  of  his  struggle  against 
bankruptcy,  he  lost  his  wife.  The  oldest  child  was  a  son,  Charles 
Morley.  He  entered  the  first  University  of  Chicago  in  1862  and  gradu- 
ated in  1866,  just  as  he  was  entering  manhood.  He  was  a  fine,  cap- 
able, promising  youth  from  whom  his  father  hoped  great  things.  In 
the  fall  of  1866  Chicago  was  visited  with  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  and 
the  bright  young  life  was  ended  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  A 
daughter  remained,  Fredrika  Bremer,  amiable,  devout,  talented.  She 
was  in  full  sympathy  with  her  father's  work  and  aided  him  in  it;  she 
was  a  student,  traveled  abroad,  was  given  every  advantage,  and  was 
most  dear  to  her  father's  heart.  She  was  his  comfort  and  strength 
during  the  dark  decade  from  1857  to  1867  and  Hved  until  1874. 

During  the  dark  years  of  combined  bereavement  and  commercial 
disaster  one  great  piece  of  good  fortune  came  to  Mr.  Hull.  His  cousin 
Miss  Helen  Culver  became  a  member  of  his  family  and  eventually 
an  associate  in  his  business.    Her  childhood  had  been  spent  in  Cat- 
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taragus  County,  New  York,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  village  where 
Mr.  Hull  passed  his  early  years. 

After  graduating  from  Randolph,  New  York,  Academy  she  had 
migrated  to  Sycamore,  Illinois,  where  for  a  year  she  conducted  a  private 
school.  In  1854  she  became  principal  of  one  of  the  primary  schools 
of  Chicago  and  continued  to  teach,  advancing  to  the  grammar  and  high 
school,  until  1861.  Forming  a  close  friendship  with  Mrs.  Hull  she 
was  constrained  by  that  lady,  who  saw  her  own  death  drawing  near 
in  i860,  to  promise  to  give  up  her  teaching  and  assume  the  care  of  the 
children  so  soon  to  be  left  without  a  mother.  This  promise  she  faith- 
fully kept,  abandoned  a  profession  in  which  she  was  most  successful, 
and  took  charge  of  Mr.  Hull's  household.  The  call  of  patriotism  took 
her  in  1863  to  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  where  for  some  time  she  repre- 
sented the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  in  the  military  hospitals. 
Her  genius  for  business  soon  revealed  itself  to  Mr.  Hull,  and  she  became 
his  business  adviser  and  associate.  Few  men  ever  had  a  more  com- 
petent one,  a  fact  which  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  recognize.  In  review- 
ing the  past  in  a  letter  to  her  dated  December  20,  1874,  he  wrote: 

Our  work  closes  its  minority  today.  It  is  twenty-one  years  since  we  bought 
block  six,  corner  Polk  Street  and  Center  Avenue.  The  old  organization  is  still  work- 
ing on  the  same  principle  as  at  its  birth It  has  done  a  large  work,  and  is 

capable  of  increase  almost  without  limit.  As  far  as  I  know,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  this  is  the  only  effort  ever  made  to  benefit  and  permanently 
elevate  the  poor  generally,  without  contribution  or  taxation.  It  has  behind  it  an 
idea  or  principle,  which,  if  put  in  general  operation,  would  entirely  abolish  pauperism 
and  nearly  uproot  crime. 

The  intention  of  the  enterprise  is  simply  to  distribute  the  unoccupied  and  now 
waste  lands  among  the  poor,  and  aid  in  their  improvement.  Upon  the  carrying 
out  of  this  idea  depends  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  people,  and  the  stability  of 
our  government.  The  popular  religion  of  the  times,  aided  by  our  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  benevolent  associations,  cannot  counterbalance  the  mischievous  results 
of  concentrating  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  a  comparatively  few  families.  If  this 
process  of  concentration  goes  on  extensively  the  poor  will  join  in  riot  (their  revolu- 
tion) and  level  down  from  the  top,  by  destrojdng  the  property  of  the  rich.  Our 
idea  is  to  level  up  from  the  bottom,  by  giving  the  poor  a  fair  chance  to  rise. 

The  great  success  of  the  undertaking  is  largely  due  to  your  energy,  your  steady, 
persistent  labor,  and  your  never-failing  faith.  You  have  stood  hard  at  the  helm, 
when  I  was  almost  tempted  to  go  in  out  of  the  storm.  Your  keen  womanly  instinct 
and  long-range  spiritual  vision  caught  the  glimmer  of  the  lighthouse,  in  the  mist 
beyond  my  sight,  at  the  end  of  the  pier.  Without  your  faith  the  work  must  have 
failed.     I  bless  you;   God  will  and  the  poor  ought  to. 

Their  joint  work  was  conducted  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Miss  Culver  was  with  him  in  Savannah,  where,  as  has  been  already 
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told,  she  toiled  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise  literally  day  and  night. 
Shortly  after  1871  Mr.  Hull  established  the  business  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  spent  much  of  his  time  for  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years.  Miss 
Culver  managing  the  manifold  operations  in  Chicago.  The  business 
was  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  country  and  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. Many  thousands  of  poor  men  secured  homes  of  their  own, 
and  Mr.  Hull  became  more  and  more  prosperous.  The  great  object 
he  had  in  mind  was  accomplished.  The  home  owners,  having  a  stake 
in  the  country,  became  more  patriotic,  desirable  citizens.  They  added 
appreciably  to  the  strength  and  solidarity  of  the  Republic. 

Inevitably,  however,  this  question  suggests  itself:  How  did  it 
happen  that  a  business  the  objects  of  which  were  altruistic,  philan- 
thropic, patriotic,  made  its  projector  rich?  There  are  two  or  three 
answers  to  this  question.  It  was  conducted  on  business  principles. 
Mr.  Hull  did  not  believe  that  the  way  to  help  the  poor  was  to  give  them 
something  for  nothing,  to  dispense  charity  to  them.  He  wrote  in  1877: 
"Gifts  and  loans  demoralize  and  weaken  the  poor;  they  need  tonics; 
their  salvation  is  in  providing  for  themselves.  Work  and  economy 
are  the  needs  of  the  poor."  He  believed  that  every  man  should  pay 
par  value  for  every  dollar  he  got.  His  aim  in  life  was  to  help  the  poor 
to  help  themselves.  He  expected  them  to  pay  full  value  for  what 
he  sold  them.  He  did  everything  he  could  to  enable  them  to  do  this. 
He  encouraged  them  in  industry  and  economy,  gave  them  ample  time 
to  make  payments,  took  no  snap  judgments  on  them,  but  insisted, 
for  their  sake  as  well  as  his  own,  that  they  should  faithfully  observe 
their  covenants  with  him. 

This  does  not  account,  however,  for  his  own  ultimate  success  in 
full.  There  was  another  element  in  the  explanation.  It  was  this. 
He  had  an  extraordinary  perception  of  real  estate  values.  He  knew 
when  and  where  to  buy  and  make  an  investment  profitable.  In  1868 
he  wrote  from  Nebraska: 

I  worked  five  days  at  Lincoln,  "among  the  real  estate,"  and  one  day  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church  and  Sabbath-school.  I  purchased  forty  acres  adjoining  the  city 
on  the  south,  ten  acres  extending  within  twelve  hundred  feet  of  the  Capitol  grounds 
on  the  east,  and  twenty  acres  near  the  University  square  adjoining  the  city  on  the 
north  and  eleven  lots  at  the  state  sale. 

The  next  year  he  visited  Lincoln  again  and  wrote : 

I  have  been  here  at  the  state  sale  of  lots  and  lands;  the  property  has  sold  readily 

and  at  good  prices The  prices  are  a  large  advance  over  those  of  the  fall  sale, 

in  some  localities  several  hundred  per  cent  more. 
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Such  things  as  this  explain  his  prosperity.  In  1882,  writing  from 
Baltimore,  he  gave,  without  intending  to  do  so,  a  luminous  explanation 
of  his  business  success: 

How  differently  men  see Two  neighbors  on  Sunday  afternoon  wander 

into  the  suburbs  of  the  city  for  an  airing,  and  come  upon  an  open  block  of  ground. 
The  one  says  he  would  like  to  have  it  as  a  pasture  for  his  horse.  The  other  calculates 
carefully  its  distance  from  the  center  of  the  city,  and  sees  that  the  main  avenue, 
when  extended,  will  run  through  this  ground.  On  Monday  he  buys  it.  Soon  he 
gets  the  avenue  extended,  puts  up  a  block  of  brown-stone  fronts  and  makes  a  fortune, 
while  his  neighbor  is  still  hunting  a  pasture  for  his  horse. 

It  was  this  sort  of  prevision  that  led  Mr.  Hull  to  make  purchases  in 
Chicago  of  prairie  lands  through  which  such  business  streets  as  Halsted 
later  ran.  It  was  this  sort  of  prevision  as  to  land  values  that,  while 
he  was  pursuing  aims  of  noble  altruism,  led  Mr.  Hull  to  fortune. 

The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  shadowed  by  an  insidious  disease 
that  did  not  incapacitate  him  for  business  but  gave  him  assurance 
that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  He  busied  himself  in  his  affairs  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  "He  disregarded  physicians'  warnings  that  he 
must  rest,  met  suffering,  when  it  came,  with  heightened  cheer  and 
attentiveness  to  others,  and  so  forbore  all  notice  of  it  that  near  friends 
half  doubted  the  marks  of  sickness  which  they  saw."  To  one  of  these 
friends  he  wrote  in  December,  1886: 

For  your  sake  I  wish  your  commission  to  me  to  be  healed  could  be  executed. 
But  I  think  it  cannot  be  done.  I  made  up  my  mind  some  time  ago  that  the  thorn 
in  my  side  is  permanent,  that  it  cannot  be  removed,  and  the  less  said  about  it  the 
better.     It  ought  to  make  me  more  patient  and  make  me  do  better  work. 

He  continued  in  the  business  harness,  as  he  had  desired  to  do,  to  the 
last.  A  sudden  and,  to  his  friends,  quite  unexpected  change  in  his 
malady  resulted  in  his  death  in  Houston,  Texas,  February  12,  1889, 
just  before  his  sixty-ninth  birthday. 

Mr.  Hull  left  an  estate  of  some  millions  of  dollars.  It  had  been 
accumulated  during  the  period  of  Miss  Culver's  association  \\'ith  him 
in  business.  She  had  shared,  perhaps  equally  with  him,  in  the  success 
that  had  been  achieved.  She  had  a  perfect  understanding  of  his  pur- 
poses and  plans.  She  sympathized  with  his  ideals.  There  was  no  one 
else  to  whom  he  could  bequeath  the  business  with  any  hope  of  its  con- 
tinuing. He  had  unbounded  confidence  in  her  loyalty  and  abihty. 
He  was  perfectly  assured  that  she  would  make  such  use  of  the  estate 
as  he  would  approve,  and  he  recognized  the  fact  that  she  had  had  so 
large  a  part  in  acquiring  it  that  it  belonged  to  her  as  much  as  to  him. 
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It  fell  therefore  quite  naturally  to  her,  and  the  business,  after  his  death, 
went  on  as  before. 

Mr.  Hull  regarded  Chicago  as  his  home,  but  his  widely  extended 
business  kept  him  in  other  cities  most  of  the  time  during  the  last 
twenty-two  years  of  his  life.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  is  not  able, 
from  any  personal  acquaintance,  to  speak  of  his  characteristics.  He 
said  of  himself  in  1868:  "Want  of  education,  unfavorable  associations 
in  early  Jife,  a  resolute  struggle  with  poverty,  and  an  unconquerable 
will  have  brought  me  to  this  age  with  unpleasant  characteristics." 

Those  who  knew  him  best,  however,  said: 

No  notice  of  Mr.  Hull  would  be  complete  which  did  not  mention  the  radiant 
breakfast-table  face,  the  regal  courtesy  of  home,  where  an  unkind  or  indifferent  word 

or  look  was  imknown His  character  was  positive.     His  faults  were  virtues 

carried   to   excess His   characteristics  were   all  strongly  marked.     He  had 

indomitable  will,  dauntless  courage,  absolute  self-mastery,  tireless  persistence,  pa- 
tience, unqualiiied  truthfulness  and  integrity,  and  the  utmost  openness  and  frankness 
in  all  relations,  together  with  constantly  bubbling  humor  and  tenderness.  He  neither 
felt  nor  affected  reserve  regarding  his  emotions,  laughing  and  weeping  as  readily  as 

a  child He  passed  through  a  strenuous  business  career  entirely  free  from 

rancor Unusual  as  were  his  intellect  and  his  energy — his  benignity  and  all- 
embracing  benevolence  were  his  most  marked  traits — not  the  less  so  that  his  views 
and  methods  sometimes  differed  from  those  of  other  benevolent  persons. 

In  line  with  the  last  clause  of  this  quotation  it  may  be  said  that 
Mr.  Hull  was  deeply  and  sincerely  religious,  but  in  his  religion  also 
he  differed  from  others.  His  whole  life  seems  to  show  that  he  possessed 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  which  is  the  essence  of  true  rehgion,  but  he  was 
far  from  holding  the  views  he  supposed  the  "orthodox"  cherished. 

One  most  interesting  incident  in  Mr.  Hull's  hfe,  not  yet  mentioned, 
belongs  just  here.  Toward  its  end  he  published  a  book  which  he  called 
Reflections  from  a  Busy  Life.  1  regret  that  it  was  not  Reminiscences 
of  a  Busy  Life,  but  it  was  what  the  title  indicates — reflections.  The 
reminiscences  are  valuable,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between  in  the 
320  pages  of  the  book.  The  reflections  seem  to  be  excerpts  from  his 
letters — letters  written  for  the  most  part  to  members  of  his  family. 
They  touch  upon  a  thousand  topics,  are  often  very  acute,  and  make 
an  interesting  book.  He  was  an  abolitionist  who  acted  for  the  most 
part  with  the  RepubHcan  party,  being  at  one  time  mentioned  for  nomi- 
nation as  lieutenant  governor  of  Illinois.  He  was  a  prohibitionist, 
advocating  as  early  as  1867  what  our  country  now  has,  national  prohi- 
bition. He  beUeved  in  woman  suffrage  when  few  others  had  thought 
of  it. 
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He  had  pronounced  opinions  on  the  best  way  to  help  the  poor, 
saying: 

All  charities,  public  and  private,  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  increase  pauperism. 
They  are  nurseries  of  poverty  and  crime.  If  they  were  all  blotted  out  of  existence 
at  once,  our  vast,  idle,  worthless  population  would  soon  become  self  supporting. 
Men  cannot  be  helped  by  donations.  It  cripples  a  man  to  make  him  a  receiver  of 
favors.     Make  him  work  or  starve. 

Yet  he  invited  his  prison  audiences  to  come  to  him  when  they  were 
discharged,  and  they  were  fed,  lodged,  helped.  At  the  same  time  he 
told  them  plainly:  "If  I  give  a  strong,  healthy  man  a  dollar  before 
he  has  earned  it  I  do  an  injury  to  his  very  soul.  I  have  done  this 
hundreds  of  times,  but  I  now  know  it  was  a  wrong.  I  have  no  right  to 
take  away  a  man's  incentive  to  work  and  help  himself."  Mr.  Hull 
thoroughly  tested  both  ways  of  helping  the  poor.  His  ofSce  was  for 
years  the  recognized  feeding-place  of  the  hungry,  with  constant  whole- 
sale provision  for  them.  His  cellar  was  filled  with  coal  which  the  needy 
were  invited  to  take.  The  scale  of  his  steady  outlays,  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  is  illustrated  by  the  payment  of  $95  at  a  time  for  hauling 
coal  for  the  poor.  He  came  through  long  experience  to  feel  strongly 
that  the  only  way  really  to  help  a  man  in  need  was  to  help  him  to  help 
himself. 

Mr.  Hull  had  very  pronounced  views  on  theology.     He  attended 

Dr.  Robert  Collyer's  Unitarian  Church,  was  an  admirer  of  Professor 

David  Swing,  and  sympathized  strongly  with  Dr.  H.  W.  Thomas  in 

his  separation  from  the  Methodist  church.     He  had  no  use  for  what  he 

understood  to  be  orthodox  views.     In  the  Reflections  he  gave  frequent 

expression  to  his  views  on  questions  of  theology.     In  1876  he  wrote: 

Teach  men  everywhere  that  the  Universe  is  governed  by  law,  and  that  the  doc- 
trine of  substitution  is  a  fable,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  forgiveness  of 
sins;  that  our  highest  good  demands  that  wrong  doers  should  suffer,  and  thereby 
be  made  wiser  and  better;  that  we  are  now  building  day  by  day  for  the  future,  and 
that  neither  angels  nor  God  can  lift  us  out  of  ourselves,  that  grace  and  growth  are 
elements  of  the  soul,  and  never  can  be  external. 

In  particular  he  combated  the  doctrines  of  substitution  and  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins;  and  yet  he  writes:  " Our  Father  in  heaven  is  fast  becoming 
to  me  a  substantial,  unseen,  unchanging,  quiet  reality,  beyond  whose 
influence  and  parental  care  no  child  can  wander.  All  are  His,  and 
none  can  ultimately  be  lost."  Again  he  writes  on  faith:  "There  is 
promised  to  those  who  believe  that  their  names  shall  be  written  in  the 
Book  of  Life;  blessed  believers.  Those  who  beheve  nothing,  have  no 
faith,  hope  for  no  future,  must  travel  a  dreary,  dusty  road." 
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In  the  later  years  of  his  Hfe  Mr.  Hull  became  a  trustee  of  the  first 
University  of  Chicago  and  a  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  his  son  was  a  graduate  of  that  institution.  Mr. 
Hull  became  so  much  interested  in  the  University  that  he  arranged  for 
a  considerable  bequest  to  it,  and  it  was  not  until  the  institution  had 
closed  its  doors  finally  in  1886  that  these  benevolent  provisions  were 
changed.  Almost  immediately  after  Mr.  Hull's  death  Miss  Culver 
began  to  form  benevolent  plans  for  the  use  of  the  estate  which  she 
knew  would  be  approved  by  him.  The  first  of  these  plans  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  that  world-famous  institution  Hull-House.  Miss 
Jane  Addams  began  her  settlement  work  in  1889,  the  year  of  Mr.  Hull's 
death.  Miss  Culver  recognized  the  value  and  promise  of  that  work 
and  in  1890  gave  the  settlement  a  lease  of  the  house  and  the  lots  on 
which  it  stood,  rent  free  for  thirty  years.  The  settlement  took  the 
name  Hull-House,  and  a  few  years  later  Miss  Culver  gave  the  property 
to  the  Hull-House  Association  and  has  added  from  time  to  time  contri- 
butions aggregating  about  $170,000.  To  all  this  she  has  added  her 
personal  services  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Association.  Her  gifts 
to  good  causes  have  been  widely  distibuted,  amounting  since  Mr.  Hull's 
death  to  more  than  $600,000  in  addition  to  the  great  donation  now 
to  be  mentioned. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago  held 
December  19,  1895,  President  Harper  submitted  a  letter  from  Miss 
Culver  in  which  she  said : 

It  has  long  been  my  purpose  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  my  estate  to  be  used  in 
perpetuity  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  The  most  serious  hindrance  to  the  immedi- 
ate fulfillment  of  the  purpose  was  the  difficulty  of  selecting  an  agency  to  which  I 
could  entrust  the  execution  of  my  wishes.  After  careful  consideration  I  concluded 
that  the  strongest  guaranties  of  permanent  and  efficient  administration  would  be 
assured  if  the  property  were  entrusted  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  Having  reached 
this  decision  without  consulting  the  University  authorities,  I  communicated  it  to 
President  Harper,  with  the  request  that  he  would  call  on  me  to  confer  concerning 
the  details  of  my  plan.     After  further  consideration,  I  now  wish  to  present  to  the 

University  of  Chicago  property  valued  at  $1,000,000 The  whole  gift  shall 

be  devoted  to  the  increase  and  spread  of  knowledge  within  the  field  of  the  biological 

sciences Among  the  motives  prompting  this  gift  is  the  desire  to  carry  out 

the  ideas  and  to  honor  the  memory  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Hull,  who  was  for  a  consider- 
j'ble  time  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Old  University  of  Chicago.  I 
think  it  appropriate,  therefore,  to  add  the  condition,  that,  wherever  it  is  suitable, 
the  name  of  Mr.  Hull  shall  be  used  in  designation  of  the  buildings  erected  and  of  the 
endowments  set  apart  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  gift. 
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The  property  deeded  to  the  University  by  Miss  Culver  consisted 
of  a  large  number  of  pieces  of  real  estate,  some  of  it  vacant,  but  most 
of  it  improved  with  dwellings,  or  with  buildings  used  for  business  pur- 
poses. These  properties,  as  they  were  sold,  did  not  always  realize  the 
prices  anticipated  and  the  generous  donor  from  time  to  time  added 
considerable  sums  to  her  original  donation,  these  sums  aggregating 
$253,700.  From  July  i,  1897,  to  June  30,  1913,  the  net  income  of 
the  Fund  was  added  to  the  principal.  This  addition  amounted  to 
$294,201.34. 

Four  biological  laboratories  were  erected:  Botany,  Zoology,  Anat- 
omy, and  Physiology,  forming  an  attractive  quadrangle,  the  four 
buildings  being  connected  by  cloisters.  These  four  laboratories  are 
thus  in  effect  under  a  single  roof.  Their  cost,  including  equipment 
was  $340,000,  and  was  borne  by  the  Helen  Culver  Fund.  At  the  time 
this  is  written,  the  Fund,  including  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  amounts 
to  above  $1,100,000,  about  $800,000  being  endowment.  The  labora- 
tories are  called  the  Hull  Biological  Laboratories. 

The  University  has  not  restricted  its  work  in  biology  to  the  resources 
provided  by  the  Helen  Culver  Fund.  When,  on  account  of  the  growth 
of  the  institution,  the  four  laboratories  of  the  Biological  Group  became 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  for  space,  the  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts 
Laboratory  was  built  and  equipped  from  other  resources,  at  a  cost  of 
$60,000,  for  the  use  of  the  Departments  of  Pathology  and  of  Hygiene 
and  Bacteriology.  While  the  income  from  the  Fund  amounts  to 
about  $35,000,  the  University  expends  above  $150,000  annually  in 
conducting  the  work  of  the  biological  departments.  About  a  thousand 
different  students  are  enrolled  each  year.  More  than  three  hundred 
of  these  are  pursuing  graduate  courses. 

A  member  of  the  staff  writes: 

Besides  providing  a  place  where  many  thousand  students  have  taken  under- 
graduate courses  in  biology  and  thus  prepared  themselves  for  the  study  of  medicine 
and  other  useful  work,  these  laboratories  have  provided  opportunity  for  the  training 
of  investigators  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  advancement  of  science.  Two 
hundred  and  forty-two  students  have  here  done  work  which  has  led  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  [March,  1919].  Each  one  of  these  has  accomplished  some 
piece  of  original  investigation. 

Very  many  investigators  [more  than  a  hundred  are  named]  have  found  in  the 
group  of  buildings  around  Hull  Court  the  means  of  conducting  extended  researches 
which  have  constituted  definite  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  biological,  including 
medical,  science. 
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Among  these  is  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  who  began  here  the  series  of  researches 
on  surgery  of  the  blood  vessels  and  transplantation  of  organs  which 
later  resulted  in  the  award  to  him  of  the  Nobel  prize,  and  who  in  the 
Great  War  made  discoveries  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  which  are 
recognized  as  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  Hull  Biological  Laboratories  were  dedicated  on  July  2,  1897. 
In  presenting  them  to  the  University,  Miss  Culver,  after  referring  to 
the  desire  of  some  strenuous  natures  that,  as  a  result  of  their  lives, 
power  might  ''  be  transmitted  to  succeeding  generations  and  an  immor- 
tality of  beneficent  influence  be  secured,"  went  on  to  say: 

It  was  in  obedience  to  such  a  driving  power  that  provision  for  these  buildings 
was  made.  Since  it  has  fallen  to  me  to  conclude  the  work  of  anotiier,  you  will  not 
think  it  intrusive  if  I  refer  to  the  character  and  aim  of  the  real  donor.  During  a 
lifetime  of  close  association  with  Mr.  Hull  I  have  known  him  as  a  man  of  tenacious 
purpose,  of  inextinguishable  enthusiasm,  and  above  all  things  dominated  by  a  desire 
to  help  his  kind.  Much  of  his  time  for  fifty  years  was  spent  in  close  contact  with 
those  most  needing  inspiration  and  help.  He  had  also  profound  convictions  regarding 
the  best  basis  for  social  development  in  our  country,  and  these  directed  the  energies 
of  his  life.  Looking  toward  the  close  of  activity,  it  was  for  many  years  his  unchang- 
ing desire  that  a  part  of  his  estate  should  be  administered  directly  for  the  public 
benefit.  Many  plans  were  discussed  between  us.  And  when  he  was  called  away, 
before  he  could  see  the  work  begun,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  he  did  not  doubt  that 
some  part  of  his  purpose  would  be  carried  out.  He  would  have  shared  our  joy  in 
this  great  University,  could  he  have  foreseen  its  early  creation.  And  it  would  have 
been  a  greater  pleasure  could  he  have  known  the  wide  diffusion  of  its  benefits  sought 
by  its  management 

I  have  beheved  that  I  should  not  do  better  than  to  name,  as  his  heirs  and  repre- 
sentatives, those  lovers  of  light,  who,  in  all  generations  and  from  all  ranks,  give  their 
years  to  search  for  truth,  and  especially  those  forms  of  inquiry  which  explore  the 
Creator's  will,  as  expressed  in  the  laws  of  life  and  the  means  of  rendering  lives  more 
sound  and  wholesome. 

This  sketch  began  with  a  boy  orphaned,  poor,  illiterate,  his  youth 
passed  under  the  most  unpromising  conditions.  It  has  been  an  extra- 
ordinary story  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  development  and  philan- 
thropic service,  ending  in  large  material  prosperity.  It  has  been  the 
high  privilege  and  noble  service  of  Helen  Culver  to  discover  and  with 
splendid  munificence  to  employ  the  means  through  which  from  Charles 
J.  Hull's  life  ''power  may  be  transmitted  to  succeeding  generations 
and  an  immortality  of  beneficent  influence  be  secured." 


MRS.   PERMELIA   BROWN 

By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

At  a  meeting  of  the  University  Board  of  Trustees  held  September 
21,  1909,  the  Business  Manager  announced  that  he  had  received  notice 
of  a  bequest  left  to  the  institution  by  Permeha  Brown.  Who  Permelia 
Brown  was  no  one  knew.  No  one  had  ever  heard  of  her.  Indeed 
such  was  the  ignorance  concerning  her  that  her  first  name  appeared 
on  the  records  as  "Parmelia."  No  one  knew  whether  she  had  been 
married  or  unmarried,  but  the  impression  was  that  she  had  been  a 
spinster.  The  only  thing  known  of  her  was  that  she  had  been  a  resident 
of  Chicago,  and  that  her  death  revealed  the  fact  that  she  had  made  a 
will  constituting  the  University  of  Chicago  her  residuary  legatee. 
Nothing  more  would  ever  have  been  known  about  her  by  the  Univer- 
sity but  for  the  circumstance  that  the  will  was  immediately  attacked 
in  the  courts.  Everthing  connected  with  her  life  that  appears  in  this 
sketch  was  disclosed  by  the  testimony  brought  out  in  the  various  trials 
of  the  case  as  it  progressed  from  the  probate  court  through  the  circuit 
and  appellate  courts,  where,  after  nearly  five  years  of  litigation,  the 
case  came  to  an  end,  the  will  having  been  sustained  in  all  the  courts. 

The  will  had  given  the  larger  part  of  the  estate  to  relatives  and 
to  certain  friends  who  had  been  particularly  serviceable  to  Mrs.  Brown 
in  her  old  age,  and  continued  as  follows:  "After  the  payment  of  all  the 
foregoing  bequests  and  legacies,  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  estate 
that  remains  after  my  executor,  hereinafter  named,  has  paid  all  the 
foregoing  legacies  which  may  not  have  lapsed,  I  give,  devise  and 
bequeath  unto  the  University  of  Chicago  ....  "to  establish  the 
Permelia  Brown  Aid  Fund.  It  then  went  on  to  provide  that  the  income 
of  the  fund  received  by  the  University  should  be  used  in  assisting 
American-born  girls,  students  in  the  University  in  meeting  the  expenses 
of  their  course  of  study.  It  further  provided  that  such  students  might 
be  assisted  for  four  years,  but  not  longer  than  four  years. 

Who  then  was  Permelia  Brown?  These  biographical  sketches  are 
written  that  the  benefactors  of  the  University  of  Chicago  may  not, 
as  the  years  pass,  be  forgotten  and  become  merely  names  of  the  un- 
known. It  is  desired  that  their  life-story  shall  be  preserved  as  a  part 
of  the  history  of  the  University  itself.  Nothing  is  known  of  Permelia 
Brown's  parents  or  of  her  place  of  birth.    All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
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the  approximate  time  of  her  birth  was  the  year  1822,  and  that  the  place 
was  probably  somewhere  in  Canada,  or  possibly  in  northern  New  York 
or  northern  Vermont.  She  had,  in  her  childhood,  no  advantages  what- 
ever of  education  and  probably  never  went  to  school  a  day  in  her  life. 
One  might  well  conclude  that  her  earhest  years  were  passed  in  the 
Canadian  wilderness,  and  a  hundred  years  ago  much  of  Canada  was 
a  wilderness  where  schools  were  unknown.  The  first  real  ghmpse  to 
be  had  of  her  reveals  a  child  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  that 
gUmpse  is  of  real  interest  and  significance.  She  was  in  the  city  of 
Montreal.  She  must  have  been  well  grown,  with  an  appearance  of 
maturity  beyond  her  years,  and  not  without  personal  attractions;  for 
it  was  at  that  time,  when  she  was  only  fourteen  or  fifteen,  that  James 
Flood  made  her  his  wife.  She  was  quite  ilUterate,  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  never  learned  to  do  either  of  these  things,  except  that 
the  time  came  when  she  could  write  her  own  name ;  but  she  never  found 
this  easy,  its  accomphshment  requiring  from  three  to  five  minutes  or 
more.  Notwithstanding  these  deficiencies,  however,  she  commanded 
the  respect,  confidence,  and  affection  of  her  husband.  James  Flood, 
the  husband,  was  a  somewhat  superior  man.  The  marriage  took  place 
in  1835  or  1836,  and  not  long  after,  probably  during  the  forties.  Flood 
moved  to  Chicago.  He  was  a  lake  man  and  rose  to  the  command  of 
a  ship  and  was  known  for  many  years  as  Captain  Flood.  Coming 
to  Chicago  in  the  early  days  of  the  city  he  was  wise  enough  and  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  a  home  near  the  center  of  the  business  district, 
at  what  was  at  that  time,  and  until  the  renumbering  of  the  streets,  120 
and  122  West  Madison  Street.  This  property,  of  course,  never  rose 
in  value  to  anything  like  the  appreciation  of  real  estate  still  more  favor- 
ably located,  but  it  was  near  enough  the  business  center  and  on  a  sufii- 
ciently  good  street  to  become  increasingly  valuable  as  time  passed, 
and  Captain  Flood  was  wise  enough  to  retain  possession  of  it  as  long 
as  he  lived.  He  died  in  1864  and  left  all  he  had  to  his  wife  PermeUa. 
With  a  business  sense  equal  to  that  of  Captain  Flood  she  continued  to 
hold  the  property  and  never  parted  with  it.  These  two  small  lots 
constituted  the  bulk  of  her  estate.  She  had  held  them  at  the  time 
of  her  death  more  than  sixty  years. 

Mrs.  Flood  remained  a  widow  about  eleven  years  and  then  married 
John  J.  Brown,  a  livery  man  whose  business  place  was  near  her  home. 
They  were  married  in  1875,  when  she  was  about  fifty-two  years  old. 
Her  second  marriage  seems  to  have  been  as  successful  as  the  first. 
She  was  sincerely  attached  to  Mr.  Brown.     He  never  sought  to  interfere 
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with  her  possession  of  her  property  or  her  management  of  it,  and 
at  his  death  left  his  own  accumulations  to  her.  He  died  about  1900, 
Mrs.  Brown  being  at  that  time  seventy-seven  or  seventy-eight  years 
old.  She  lived  thereafter  a  very  retired  life.  Two  women  friends 
were  much  with  her,  one  looking  after  her  house  and  her  personal  com- 
fort, the  other  acting  as  her  secretary  and  business  assistant.  She 
had  no  interests  outside  her  home  and  the  business  of  caring  for  her 
investments.  What  she  should  do  with  her  estate  was  much  on  her 
mind.  Like  many  other  persons  in  her  position  she  made  a  number 
of  wills.  She  had  no  children  to  provide  for  and  almost  no  relatives. 
It  was  not  until  1904,  when  she  was  more  than  eighty  years  old,  that 
she  made  her  final  will.  She  then  called  in  an  attorney  and  submitted 
to  him  detailed  instructions  and  a  week  later  executed  her  last  will  and 
testament,  at  the  same  time  destroying  all  former  wills  that  were  still 
in  existence.  Among  the  instructions  submitted  to  the  attorney  who 
drew  this  final  will  was  that  provision,  quoted  above,  making  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  the  residuary  legatee  of  the  estate.  She  lived  many 
miles  from  the  University,  far  out  on  the  West  Side.  She  had  prob- 
ably never  seen  the  institution,  but  she  had  heard  of  it  so  favorably  that 
through  it  she  determined  to  give  to  poor  young  women  opportunities 
to  secure  those  advantages  of  education  which  had  been  denied  to  her. 

During  the  last  years  of  Mrs.  Brown's  life  she  suffered  greatly  from 
ill  health.  For  a  number  of  years  she  did  not  sleep  in  a  bed  but  sat 
night  after  night  in  a  rocking-chair.  Up  to  the  last  five  years  of  her 
life,  perhaps  indeed  to  the  end,  she  looked  much  younger  than  she  was. 
Two  of  the  three  witnesses  to  her  will  testified  that  when  they  witnessed 
it  they  beUeved  her  to  be  sixty  or  sixty-five  years  old.  She  was  in  fact 
at  that  time  above  eighty.  She  died  in  July,  1909,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six  or  eighty-seven. 

The  University  received  from  her  estate  $26,133  .83.  This  amount 
has  been  so  invested  as  to  yield  an  annual  income  of  $1,371 .02. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  a  very  humble  person.  She  had  no  social  or 
educational  equipment  for  a  well-rounded,  abundant  life.  She  had 
means  indeed,  but  she  practiced  the  closest  economy,  denying  herself 
much  that  she  was  well  able  to  afford.  She  apparently  long  cherished 
the  purpose  of  conserving  and  increasing  her  small  estate  that  she  might 
leave  as  much  as  she  could  to  help  poor  and  worthy  girls  to  a  richer 
and  fuller  life  than  she  herself  had  lived.  This  purpose  she  carried 
out,  so  that  she  did  not  live  in  vain.  She  lived  obscurely,  but  she  suc- 
ceeded in  making  her  life  forever  fruitful.  She  achieved  an  immortality 
of  helpful  influence. 


GEORGE  BURMAN  FOSTER 

A  service  in  memory  of  George  Burman  Foster,  Associate  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology,  1895-97,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology, 
1897-1905,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  1905-18,  was  held  in 
Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  at  4:30  p.m.,  Wednesday,  January  29, 
1919.  The  Vice-President  of  the  University,  James  Rowland  Angell, 
presided.  The  service  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Professor  Theodore 
Gerald  Soares,  Acting  Chaplain  of  the  University.  An  address  "Pro- 
fessor Foster  as  a  Man,"  was  delivered  by  Professor  J.  M.  Powis  Smith. 
Professor  Gerald  Birney  Smith  then  read  several  tributes  from  Pro- 
fessor Foster's  students  now  holding  positions  of  importance  in  univer- 
sities and  seminaries.  Dr.  William  Wallace  Fenn,  Dean  of  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  then  spoke  of  Professor 
Foster  as  a  theologian  and  Professor  James  Hayden  Tufts  spoke  of 
Professor  Foster's  philosophy  of  religion.  The  service  concluded  with 
the  pronouncement  of  the  benediction  by  the  Acting  Chaplain. 

PROFESSOR  FOSTER  AS  A  MAN 

By  J.  M.  POWIS  SMITH 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  have  known  Professor  Foster  for  the  last 
twenty-three  years,  first  as  a  student  in  his  classes,  later  as  his  colleague 
in  a  closely  related  department,  and  concurrently  throughout  the  whole 
period  as  a  friend.  It  is  a  solemn  privilege  to  lay  this  wreath  upon  his 
tomb. 

The  concrete  facts  of  Professor  Foster's  external  Ufe  do  not  buEi 
large.  Like  most  university  professors,  he  lived  the  quiet  Ufe  of  the 
spirit.  He  was  born  at  Alderson,  West  Virginia,  April  2,  1857.  He 
started  his  college  work  at  Shelton  College  in  that  state,  but  completed 
his  course  at  West  Virginia  University,  receiving  his  A.B.  in  1883,  and 
A.M.  in  1884.  He  crowned  his  course  at  the  University  by  marrying 
Mary  Lyon,  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  professors.  He  had  gone  to 
college  to  equip  himself  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  upon  which  he 
had  already  entered.  He  took  theology  at  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary,  graduating  in  1887.  He  served  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  at  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York  from  1887-91.     He  then  spent 
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a  year  in  Germany  at  the  Universities  of  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  whence 
he  returned  to  become  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  McMaster  University, 
Toronto,  where  he  remained  till  1895.  He  was  called  thence  to  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  as  Associate  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology.  He  was  promoted  to  a  Professorship  in  the  same 
department  in  1897.  In  1905  he  was  transferred  from  the  Divinity 
School  to  the  Graduate  School  and  made  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion.  Here  he  stayed  until  his  untimely  death  on  December  22, 
1918. 

Few  men  have  been  more  glowingly  praised  or  more  heartily  damned. 
It  was  inevitably  so.  There  was  nothing  half  way  in  his  make-up. 
He  was  an  out-and-outer  in  everything.  He  had  no  patience  with 
opportunism  in  any  sphere,  and  gave  it  short  shrift.  He  saw  clearly  the 
desired  goal  and  made  straight  for  it.  Such  undeviating  directness 
naturally  brought  friction  between  him  and  less  courageous  or  less  clear- 
sighted people.  It  is  not  without  significance,  however,  that  few  of 
those  who  denounced  him  ever  really  knew  him.  No  one  could  come  into 
close  contact  with  him  for  any  length  of  time  without  yielding  to  the 
charm  of  his  personality.  He  was  endowed  not  merely  with  brilliancy 
of  mind,  but  even  more  generously  with  warmth  of  heart.  He  gathered 
up  people  into  the  glow  of  his  affections  which  speedily  melted  all  traces 
of  suspicion  and  hostility.  He  had  a  genuine  liking  for  folks  and  this 
naturally  called  forth  from  them  a  corresponding  attitude  toward  him- 
self. Kindness  was  instinctive  and  spontaneous  with  him.  He  wished 
to  be  helpful  to  his  fellow-men.  He  was  clothed  with  gentleness  as  with 
a  garment,  but  it  was  the  gentleness  of  a  strong  man.  Women  and 
children  recognized  in  him  a  friend.  The  oppressed  did  not  appeal  to 
him  in  vain.  He  was  always  ready  to  enter  the  lists  against  iniquity  and 
greed.  He  was  a  knightly  soul,  a  splendid  demonstration  of  mod-em 
chivalry. 

In  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Professor  Foster  was  a  simple  soul. 
There  was  a  genuinely  child-like  quality  about  him  that  was  irresistibly 
winning.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt  his  earnestness  and  sincerity. 
He  breathed  forth  an  atmosphere  of  reality.  This  simplicity  of  spirit 
and  genuineness  of  aim  and  purpose  attracted  to  him  all  classes  and  kinds 
of  people.  Into  the  interests  of  all  he  entered  with  sympathetic  and 
appreciative  understanding.  He  had  a  broad  and  generous  outlook 
upon  life.  In  the  familiar  words  of  Terence  he  might  have  said  truly, 
"Homo  sum;  humani  nihil  alienum  a  me  puto. "  He  touched  Ufe  at  many 
points,  and  gathered  the  riches  of  his  spirit  in  many  mines.     There  was 
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nothing  ascetic  or  pharisaic  in  his  attitude  toward  Hfe.  He  sought  the 
best  wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  and  he  gave  forth  of  his  best  freely  in 
return.     He  sought  to  live  an  abundant  Ufe  and  to  live  it  to  the  full. 

He  was  a  preacher  of  unusual  power.  There  was  a  genuinely  pro- 
phetic fervor  about  his  message.  He  felt  that  he  was  set  for  the  defence 
of  a  free  gospel.  He  was  restless  under  every  form  of  restraint  upon 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech.  He  denounced  h>rpocrisy  in  every  form 
and  pleaded  for  downright  sincerity  and  purity  of  motive.  His  ethical 
passion,  coupled  with  penetrating  spiritual  insight  and  finding  expression 
in  richly  imaginative  and  picturesque  speech,  made  the  hearing  of  one 
of  his  sermons  an  unforgettable  experience.  He  combined  the  old-time 
oratorical  manner  with  the  modern  social  and  rehgious  message  in  a 
way  to  produce  most  stimulating  effects.  His  hearers  might,  and  often 
did,  dissent — they  never  slept.  Naturally  a  preacher  of  such  gifts  had  a 
wide  audience.  He  could  not  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  any  one 
church;  he  belonged  to  the  religious  world.  He  was  in  demand  on  every 
hand  and  in  the  most  widely  divergent  communions.  In  fact,  his  re- 
ligious message  was  called  for  repeatedly  in  quarters  not  supposed  to  be 
at  all  in  sympathy  with  a  religious  interpretation  of  hfe.  He  was  willing 
to  talk  religion  to  any  group  of  people  that  was  willing  to  Hsten.  And 
he  made  religion  of  compelling  interest  to  many  who  were  not  stirred  in 
the  slightest  degree  by  the  ordinary  preaching  of  the  churches. 

Professor  Foster  was  through  and  through  a  Christian.  He  deliber- 
ately dedicated  himself  to  a  life  of  service  and  sacrifice.  He  coveted 
recognition  and  appreciation,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  surrender  his 
principles  or  one  jot  of  his  self-respect  in  order  to  obtain  them.  He  stood 
for  a  generously  Hberal  type  of  Christianity  in  a  spirit  of  love,  but  he 
was  not  ''too  proud  to  fight"  for  his  ideals.  He  suffered  unspeakably 
in  body  and  spirit  from  the  buffetings  of  experience,  but  he  maintained  a 
persistent  and  reasoned  optimism.  He  surrendered  three  of  his  children 
to  the  Great  Destroyer,  and  yet  wrote  bravely  and  confidently  upon 
"  The  Function  of  Death  in  Human  Experience. "  There  was  no  root  of 
bitterness  in  him.  The  death  of  his  son  in  the  military  service  of  his 
country  was  directly  due  to  the  ruthless  ambition  of  Germany;  and  yet 
at  my  last  interview  with  him  in  the  hospital,  he  spoke  in  deprecation 
of  the  spirit  of  vengeance  that  was  then  finding  expression  in  many 
quarters,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  Germany  might  be  given  a  chance 
to  develop  its  better  self.  As  a  philosopher  and  student  of  history  he 
preserved  a  sane  and  well-balanced  view  of  life,  and  never  became  a 
faddist.     His  enthusiasm  was  eager  and  contagious  for  everything  new 
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or  old  that  had  in  it  promise  and  potency  of  good,  and  his  enthusiasms 
were  so  many  that  he  never  remained  one-sided  in  his  views  or  blind  to 
the  values  appreciated  by  others.  Religion  was  always  his  supreme 
interest.  He  moved  continually  in  that  sphere ;  he  was  genuinely  and 
incorruptibly  religious.  If  we  may  bring  an  ancient  word  down  to 
modern  times,  we  may  call  him  a  saint.  There  is  no  other  word  that 
quite  does  justice  to  the  mystic  quality  in  his  experience.  He  lived 
as  "seeing  Him  who  is  invisible. "  The  deepest  thing  in  his  life  was  his 
will  to  believe.  No  man  ever  had  greater  occasion  to  doubt.  A  man 
less  spiritually  minded  would  have  succumbed.  Disaster  followed 
disaster  with  appalHng  frequency,  lea\dng  him  "clean  forespent"; 
but  from  these  experiences  he  came  forth  with  a  fresh  devotion  and  a 
more  deeply  rooted  trust  in  things  eternal. 

The  woes  of  life  were  unable  to  get  the  better  of  Dr.  Foster.  His 
spirit  soared  above  them;  his  courage  never  failed  him.  He  was  bright 
and  cheery  among  his  comrades  and  did  not  obtrude  upon  them  his  own 
personal  griefs.  He  was  ready  to  meet  every  friend  upon  common 
ground,  and  brought  with  him  a  never-failing  stock  of  interest  and 
appreciation.  He  was  richly  endowed  with  the  saving  sense  of  humor. 
He  could  give  and  take  a  joke  with  the  best  of  them.  I  remember  well 
the  glee  with  which  he  reported  a  conversation  with  one  of  his  colleagues 
in  philosophy.  His  friend  asked  him  how  he  went  about  his  writing. 
Dr.  Foster  answered  to  the  effect  that  he  read  extensively  upon  his 
subject,  he  thought  long  upon  it  and  then,  to  use  his  own  words,  "I  sit 
down  and  write  like  a  demon."  The  friend  retorted  "That  is  exactly 
what  some  people  think."  This  spirit  kept  him  from  taking  life  too 
seriously  and  completely  freed  him  from  any  suggestion  of  somber  gloom. 
He  had  a  sane  and  healthy  mind  and  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  the 
problems  of  life. 

Professor  Foster's  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  church  was  of  a 
special  kind.  Neither  in  his  own  local  church  nor  in  the  church  at  large 
was  he  drafted  into  service  upon  boards  and  committees  or  burdened 
with  the  duties  of  office.  This  was  in  part  due  to  his  temperament 
which  did  not  seek  and  would  not  have  welcomed  activities  and  honors  of 
this  kind.  He  lived  in  the  realm  of  thought  rather  than  of  action.  His 
expansive  soul  could  not  have  confined  itself  within  the  oppressive  limita- 
tions of  official  routine.  In  quite  as  large  measure,  however,  it  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  his  mind  moved  ahead  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  church.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  theological 
thought  and  pioneers  are   always   lonely   souls.     His   rapid  progress 
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inevitably  subjected  him  to  the  suspicions  of  his  brethren.  He  seemed 
to  them  to  be  undermining  the  foundations  of  their  faith.  In  truth, 
however,  he  was  helping  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  better  faith. 
Friendly  criticism  and  intelligent  foresight  are  indispensable  to  the  church 
if  she  is  to  maintain  her  hold  upon  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  intelU- 
gent  people.  No  contribution  to  the  church's  efficiency  exceeds  in  value 
and  importance  that  made  by  her  scholars.  A  church  that  muzzles  or 
ignores  scholarship  speedily  sinks  into  slothful  ignorance  and  unspiritual 
superstition.  It  is  only  through  the  work  of  such  men  as  George  B. 
Foster  that  the  church  is  enabled  to  keep  step  with  the  progress  of  the 
ages.  They  do  not  sit  in  her  councils,  but  they  break  out  the  paths  of 
thought  along  which  those  councils  will  later  follow. 

It  was  in  the  classroom,  however,  that  Professor  Foster  did  his 
greatest  work.  Here  he  was  greeted  by  large  numbers  of  eager  students, 
drawn  thither  by  his  widespread  renown  and  actuated  by  various  mo- 
tives. Some  who  "  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray. "  Many  a  man  who 
was  losing  his  grip  upon  spiritual  reaHties  was  encouraged  and  enabled  to 
take  a  firmer  hold  by  reason  of  the  hours  spent  in  the  classroom  of  this 
most  inspiring  teacher.  His  students  came  to  know  him,  and  to  know 
him  was  to  love  him.  They  understood  him  and  thus  called  forth  his 
very  best.  His  greatest  contribution  to  them  was  himself.  He  revealed 
himself  to  them  in  all  the  wonderful  richness  of  his  nature.  They  saw 
constantly  his  unshakable  devotion  to  the  truth  and  his  consuming  zeal 
in  its  pursuit.  His  transparent  honesty  commanded  their  respect.  His 
abihty  to  push  through  to  the  heart  of  a  problem,  wasting  neither  time 
nor  energy  upon  subsidiary  and  distracting  details,  filled  them  with  ad- 
miration. The  cathoHcity  of  his  mind  and  his  entire  freedom  from  un- 
reasoning prejudice  enlisted  their  co-operation.  Over  and  around  the 
teacher's  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  and  permeating  the  scholar's  quest 
for  truth  was  a  fine  glow  of  reUgion  which  elevated  the  whole  process  into 
a  truly  spiritual  experience. 

The  news  of  Professor  Foster's  death  has  brought  a  sense  of  personal 
loss  into  many  lives  throughout  our  land  and  the  lands  beyond  the  seas. 
Words  of  profound  appreciation  have  come  in  from  former  students  in 
every  part  of  the  globe.  To  many  of  us  life  will  always  be  richer  and 
finer  because  of  the  interpretative  insight  and  contagious  enthusiasm  of 
this  great  teacher.  In  the  age  of  social  reconstruction  upon  which  we  are 
now  embarked  and  toward  which  he  looked  forward  eagerly,  we  shall 
miss  his  inspiring  co-operation,  but  be  grateful  for  the  memory  of  his 
exalted  idealism.     The  workman  falls;   his  work  goes  on. 
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PROFESSOR  FOSTER  AS  A  THEOLOGIAN 

By  WILLIAM  WALLACE  FENN 
Dean  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 

While  I  was  a  minister  in  Chicago,  one  of  the  many  greatly  appre- 
ciated privileges  of  living  in  this  neighborhood  was  the  frequent  opportu- 
nity to  attend  the  Sunday  vesper  services  of  the  University,  which  at 
that  time  were  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  Kent.  On  one  occasion  I 
heard  Professor  Foster  speak  from  the  words  of  Paul:  "I  have  learned 
in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therein  to  be  content.  I  have  learned  how  to 
abound;  I  have  learned  how  to  be  abased.  In  everything  and  in  all 
things,  I  have  learned  the  secret,  both  to  be  in  want  and  to  abound. " 

The  scene  is  as  vivid  in  my  recollection  today  as  if  it  were  of  yester- 
day— the  gathering  shadows,  the  tall,  spare  form  of  the  preacher,  partly 
obscured  in  gloom,  partly  illuminated  by  the  lamp  at  the  reading  desk; 
the  keen,  alert  face  of  the  scholar,  the  wealth  of  dark  hair,  brushed 
back  occasionally  with  an  unconscious,  meditative  gesture.  Up  to  that 
time  I  knew  him  only  by  sight  and  by  name,  as  teacher  of  systematic 
theology  in  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  I  came 
away  from  that  service  persuaded  that  I  had  listened  to  the  most  deeply 
religious  man  I  had  ever  heard,  and  that  impression  was  deepened  by 
subsequent  acquaintance,  ripening  into  intimate  friendship. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  Professor  Foster  particularly  as  a  theologian 
this  afternoon.  WHiat  I  would  say  is  rather  in  substance  this:  that  he 
was  the  most  profoundly,  purely,  genuinely,  religious  man  that  I  ever 
knew.  In  the  case  of  Professor  Foster,  unlike  that  of  others,  we  cannot 
speak  of  the  religious  side  of  his  nature.  Religion  was  not  a  side  of  his 
nature;  it  was  his  nature,  in  its  wholeness.  All  his  powers  were  pene- 
trated and  united  by  the  religious  spirit,  and  how  rich  and  manifold  that 
nature  was.  He  was  a  great  scholar.  It  is  not  as  a  personal  friend,  but 
as  a  colleague  in  the  Department  of  Systematic  Theology  that  I  venture 
to  repeat  here  what  I  have  said  elsewhere,  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
that  as  a  systematic  theologian,  for  breadth  and  depth  of  learning,  for 
keenness,  vigor,  and  originality  of  mind,  he  had  not  a  peer  in  the  world, 
unless  perhaps  it  be  Troeltsch,  and  I  should  underscore  the  perhaps. 
Certainly  in  this  country,  no  theologian  was  anywhere  near  his  equal. 

He  was  also  a  great  teacher.  Once,  in  his  classroom,  he  wrote  upon 
the  board  a  single  sentence  containing  a  proposition  in  theology,  and 
asked  one  of  the  students  whether  he  agreed  with  it.  The  question 
started  a  discussion,  which  was  carried  on  among  the  members  of  the 
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class,  with  only  an  occasional  hint  or  suggestion  from  Professor  Foster. 
The  discussion  was  interesting,  but  it  seemed  to  me  rather  wandering, 
until  ten  minutes  before  the  close  of  the  period  Professor  Foster  gathered 
up  the  lines  of  the  debate,  and  then  it  became  evident  that  throughout, 
unobtrusively,  he  had  so  guided  and  governed  the  discussion  that  its 
lines  had  converged  precisely  at  the  point  where  he  wished  them  to 
converge.  It  was  a  triumph  of  the  teacher's  art.  He  was  a  masterly 
teacher. 

Who  can  ever  forget  his  pithy  wit  and  genial  humor  ?  On  one  oc- 
casion, after  listening  to  a  lecture  on  the  caution  of  Jesus,  in  which  the 
lecturer  declared  that  Jesus  did  not  believe  in  casting  his  pearls  before 
swine,  that  he  had  many  things  to  say  to  the  people  which  they  were  not 
prepared  to  hear,  that  his  practice  was  to  lead  them  along  gently,  without 
offending  them,  until  they  should  by-and-by  be  prepared  for  the  larger 
truth.  Professor  Foster  a  day  or  two  later  happened  to  meet  the  lecturer, 
who  remarked  rather  pointedly  that  he  was  glad  he  was  in  the  audience, 
to  which  Professor  Foster  replied,  "Yes,  I  was  there,  and  while  you 
were  speaking,  one  question  occurred  to  me,  and  that  was,  that  if  Jesus 
was  precisely  the  sort  of  man  that  you  describe,  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me 
see  how  he  ever  managed  to  get  crucified. "  As  one  of  my  Harvard  col- 
leagues said,  when  I  quoted  the  remark:    "That  was  ultimate. " 

Professor  Foster's  literary  style  was  often  obscure  and  labored,  but 
now  and  then  there  came  a  single  short  sentence  which  went  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  matter  and  illumined  the  whole  discussion.  In  the  last 
public  address  that  I  heard  him  give,  in  Boston,  nearly  a  year  ago,  he 
said:  "If  there  was  perfection  at  the  beginning,  why  begin?"  And 
that  single  sentence  said  what  many  a  theologian  had  been  trj-'ing  to  say, 
in  his  dull  fashion,  in  an  elaborate  essay  or  even  in  a  book. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  look  on  his  face  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  as 
he  said  to  me  one  day  while  we  were  walking  the  streets  of  Chicago 
together:  "  Yes,  truth  may  change,  but  truthfulness  is  of  eternal  worth. " 
What  tender  humanity  he  had!  With  the  mighty  mind  was  associated 
the  heart  of  a  child.  His  passion  to  be  helpful  had  been  referred  to. 
Once  while  he  was  spending  a  week  with  me  on  the  shore  of  Cape  Ann, 
he  came  down  one  morning  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand  and  a  look  of 
dismay  on  his  face.  "Here  is  a  letter,"  he  said,  "from  a  man  who  has 
asked  me  half  a  dozen  questions  in  theology  which  it  will  take  me  hours 
to  answer,  and  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  had  strength  to  do  it."  "Why," 
I  replied,  "do  you  know  the  man?"  "Never  heard  of  him  in  my  life 
before."     "Is  he  an  educated  man,  who  would  understand  the  answers 
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that  you  might  give?"  He  looked  rather  dubiously  at  the  letter  and 
said :  "I  should  judge  from  his  writing  that  he  is  a  very  ilhterate  person. " 
"Then  why  should  you  spend  hours  of  your  time  in  writing  page  after 
page  to  a  man  who  will  only  misunderstand  you  and  misrepresent  you  ?" 
"Why,"  he  answered,  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  "why,  but  he  has 
asked  me  the  questions. "  With  greater  callousness  than  his,  I  ventured 
to  suggest  a  way  in  which,  v/ithout  putting  himself  to  so  great  labor,  he 
could  at  least  satisfy  his  inquirer  with  due  politeness. 

So  friendly  and  wilHng  to  be  helpful  to  strangers,  so  simple  and  trust- 
ful in  his  nature,  I  often  wondered  whether  he  was  not  taken  advantage 
of  by  people  who  presumed  upon  his  kindness  or  who  sought  to  use  him 
for  their  own  ends. 

But  if  he  was  thus  kind  and  sympathetic  to  strangers,  vAia,t  was  he  to 
his  friends  ?  One  dares  not  speak  of  the  family  relations  in  which  his  life 
was  happily  and  securely  rooted  in  mutual  helpfulness,  confidence,  and 
affection.  To  those  of  us  who  were  his  friends,  the  loss  is  great  and 
irreparable.  Sensitive,  extraordinarily  sensitive,  I  knew  him  when 
contumely  was  raining  upon  his  head,  but  I  never  heard  from  him  one 
resentful  or  vindictive  word.  But  he  told  me  with  great  sorrow  onh^  a 
little  less  than  a  year  ago,  that  when  his  son  died  in  military  service, 
there  was  only  one  clergyman  in  the  city  of  Chicago  who  wrote  him  a 
letter  of  sympathy,  and  that  was  a  Jewish  rabbi. 

These  and  many  other  traits  of  character  which,  for  lack  of  time, 
cannot  now  be  described  or  even  mentioned,  were  united  by  that  religious 
spirit  which  was  so  impressive.  That  this  was  not  appreciated  is  sad, 
but  it  is  not  surprising.  I  fancy  that  for  the  failure,  his  method  is  in 
part  responsible.  It  was  his  way  to  take  a  current  tendency  and  follow 
it  relentlessly  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  then  seek  to  estimate  its 
consequences  for  the  Hfe  of  the  spirit.  People  supposed  that  when  he 
was  doing  this,  he  was  stating  his  own  final  conclusion.  But  with  him 
there  was  no  finality.  There  were  but  stages  in  the  pilgrim's  progress. 
He  never  could  have  belonged  to  the  cult  of  the  "arrived. "  The  music 
to  which  his  life  was  set  was  the  Pilgrim's  Chorus. 

He  said  once  that  it  was  his  habit  in  the  lecture-room  to  reveal  his 
inmost  doubt,  in  the  pulpit  to  reveal  his  inmost  faith.  Indeed,  I  some- 
times wonder  whether  his  own  thinking  reckoned  so  fully  as  it  should 
have  done  with  his  own  religious  life.  No  man  was  firmer  than  he  in 
championing  the  rights  of  thought  in  religion.  But  I  sonietimes  wonder 
whether  his  own  thinking  took  sufficient  account  of  the  meaning  of  his 
own  religious  life. 
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He  had  the  virtues  of  his  ancestry — mountain  pioneers.  He  was 
passionately  devoted  to  liberty.  He  had  the  simplicity,  the  frankness, 
the  friendliness  of  the  mountaineer.  He  had  the  loathing  for  shams  and 
for  their  loathsome  parents,  falsehood  and  cowardice.  These  things 
may  have  come  in  part  from  his  pioneer  ancestors.  But  he  had  a  deeper 
heredity  in  the  spirit  which,  in  all  ages,  entering  into  human  souls,  makes 
them  friends  of  God  and  prophets.  He  was  a  pilgrim  of  the  eternal, 
dwelling  in  tents  like  the  great  souls  who  have  preceded  him,  ever 
seeking  for  the  city  which  hath  foundations. 

GEORGE  BURMAN  FOSTER 

BY  JAMES  HAYDEN  TUFTS 
Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy 

It  is  sometimes  possible  to  separate  a  man's  work  as  thinker  and 
writer  and  teacher  from  his  more  intimate  and  personal  life.  But  in  the 
case  of  Professor  Foster  this  would  be  extremely  difficult.  His  peculiar 
power  and  widespread  influence  were  due  largely  to  the  intimate  inter- 
action between  the  world  of  thought  and  the  life  of  feeling,  between  the 
pursuit  of  truth  and  the  pressure  of  humanity's  needs.  The  study  of 
religion  was  for  him  the  most  practical  of  all  tasks. 

Born  among  the  West  Virginia  hills,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  he  spent  the 
years  until  the  age  of  sixteen  largely  out-of-doors  working  on  the  rocky 
hill  farm  or  hunting  the  mountains  over  for  ginseng  root.  The  abiding 
influence  of  this  early  environment  is  suggested  by  the  dedication  of  his 
second  book,  which  recalls  "the  West  Virginia  hills  which  stand  like 
sentinels  around  my  childhood's  home,"  and  adds  the  motto  Montani 
semper  liberi.  He  was  not  in  later  years  a  lover  of  the  fields  and  woods, 
but  had  rather,  as  his  wife  used  to  tell  him  a  "cathedral  mind,"  but  it 
seems  not  fanciful  to  think  that  this  early  life  among  the  hills  not  only 
strengthened  his  body  for  its  severe  tasks  of  later  years  but  also  made  its 
contribution  to  elevation  of  soul  and  love  of  freedom. 

A  passion  for  books  which  would  get  him  up  long  before  daybreak 
to  read  by  the  light  of  the  open  fire  as  he  lay  upon  a  rug,  and  which 
was  scarcely  comprehensible,  even  to  his  open-minded  father,  showed 
itself  very  early  and  at  sixteen  he  was  "given  his  time"  by  liis  father 
to  go  away  from  home  for  study.  His  gift  for  eft'ective  speaking  enabled 
him  to  support  himself  through  fitting  school,  college,  and  seminary  by 
preaching. 

He  brought  to  the  University  a  twofold  training:  on  the  one  hand, 
his  work  as  preacher,  both  during  his  years  of  study  and  later  for  five 
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years  at  Saratoga,  was  well  adapted  to  give  him  knowledge  of  religious 
needs  and  to  deepen  his  naturally  kindly  and  sympathetic  spirit ;  on  the 
other,  his  year  in  Germany  and  three  years  as  teacher  of  philo§|ophy  at 
]\IcMaster  University  disclosed  new  horizons,  and  introduced  him  to 
methods  of  critical  inquiry.  The  first  training  was  valuable  for  his  chair 
in  theology,  the  second  was  important  for  this  but  indispensable  for  his 
later  field  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  As  the  work  in  this  latter  de- 
partment was  jointly  planned  Professor  George  S.  Goodspeed  would  have 
treated  chiefly  the  history  of  religion  and  Professor  Foster  the  philosophy 
of  religion.  The  death  of  Professor  Goodspeed  threw  the  burden  of 
both  these  tasks  upon  Professor  Foster.  Instruction  in  the  history  of 
religion  although  at  first  undertaken  with  some  reluctance,  came  to  be 
increasingly  fascinating  as  it  brought  him  into  contact  with  a  larger  range 
of  concrete  religious  experience.  But  his  training  and  paramount  in- 
terests were  in  the  philosophical  and  psychological  problems  of  religion 
and  in  the  bearing  of  these  upon  the  actual  religious  life  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

His  most  substantial  publications  were  his  two  books:  The  Finality 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  1905,  based  on  courses  of  lectures  given  at  the 
Harvard  Summer  School  of  Theology,  and  The  Function  of  Religion  in 
Man's  Struggle  for  Existence,  1909,  based  on  a  lecture  delivered  before 
the  Philosophic  Union  of  the  University  of  California,  "dashed  off  at 
white  heat  in  about  thirty  days  as  a  sort  of  'by-product.'  "  Articles 
were  contributed  from  time  to  time  to  the  American  Journal  of  Theology 
and  other  periodicals.  The  Dudleian  Lecture  on  "Revealed  Religion" 
delivered  at  Harvard  last  year  is  expected  to  appear  in  print  shortly. 
An  invitation  to  deliver  the  Nathaniel  William  Taylor  lectures  at  the  Yale 
School  of  Religion  had  been  accepted  and  "The  God-idea"  had  been 
tentatively  considered  for  the  subject.  Lectures  on  Nietzsche  given  at 
the  University  in  the  summer  of  191 7  were  written  out,  but  the  second 
volume  of  his  chief  work  which  was  begun  shortly  after  the  publication 
of  the  second  edition  of  his  first  volume,  had  never  been  completed.  It  is 
a  somewhat  interesting  fact  that  with  Professor  Foster  as  with  many 
others  the  occasion  which  called  forth  his  most  conspicuous  work  was  not 
his  regular  teaching  but  an  invitation  to  lecture  at  another  institution. 
Of  his  larger  book  it  may  well  be  said  that  it  attracted  attention  and 
exerted  influence  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  circu- 
lation. Finally,  the  meditation  on  The  Function  of  Death  in  Human 
Experience  published  in  191 5  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Sermons  is 
classic  in  its  simplicity  of  expression  and  profound  in  its  thought. 
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Professor  Foster's  focus  of  interest  and  great  contribution  were  not 
in  the  field  of  Philosophy  of  Religion  conceived  as  a  separate  general 
discipline,  nor  in  the  specific  problems  of  Christian  Theology  and  Religion 
which  his  training  as  a  preacher  and  his  earlier  chair  in  the  University 
naturally  tended  to  make  of  compelling  importance.  Rather  he  aimed 
to  bring  to  each  of  these  fields  the  method  and  data  of  the  other.  He 
aimed  to  view  Christianity  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  thought  and  the 
psychology  of  experience;  he  aimed  to  bring  to  the  general  study  of 
religion  the  personal  experience  of  his  own  life  struggle  and  of  the  to  him 
ever  fascinating  and  supremely  important  personality  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity.     He  studied  therefore  (i)  religion  as  a  type  of  experience, 

(2)  the  views  of  the  world  and  of  man  which  religion  implies,  and  then 

(3)  more  definitely  the  question  whether  Christianity  can  be  regarded 
as  the  ultimate  religion— a  question  which  involved  in  turn  the  question 
"  What  is  Christianity  ?  " 

The  field  so  conceived  was  vast.  In  each  of  its  divisions  it  had  as  he 
viewed  it  a  destructive  and  a  constructive  phase.  The  dead  hand  of 
authority  which  would  prevent  any  scientific  inquiry  at  all  must  first  be 
removed.  Man  must  be  free  to  use  scientific  methods  or  any  methods 
which  would  lead  to  truth.  Further,  the  composite  structures  built  in 
past  ages  out  of  religious  experiences,  crude  metaph)^sics  and  tribal  or 
imperial  law,  must  be  shattered — unless  they  could  be  left  standing  on 
the  definite  basis  of  being  regarded  simply  as  great  monuments  of  a  past 
which  must  not  interfere  with  the  needs  of  building  a  home  for  the  human 
spirit  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Yet  all  this  work  of  dissolving  authority  and  setting  us  free  from  the 
past  was  but  preUminary.  The  constructive  phase,  of  which  unfortu- 
nately we  have  only  the  beginnings  in  completely  worked-out  form, 
was  to  him  the  more  important  as  it  was  of  course  the  more  difficult  of 
execution.  His  philosophical  basis  he  found,  not  in  the  idealism  which 
had  earlier  held  sway  in  Germany  and  was,  when  he  began  to  work,  pre- 
dominant in  British  and  American  thinking.  Nor  did  he  adopt  as  a 
whole  the  method  and  point  of  view  of  the  pragmatic  movement  although 
he  regarded  the  conception  of  evolution  as  crucial  in  his  problem,  and 
says  in  his  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Finality  that  this  move- 
ment presented  a  new  situation  which  would  compel  a  rewriting  of  his 
manuscript  for  the  projected  second  volume.  He  turned  rather  to  a 
philosophy  v/hich  seeks  the  essence  of  religion  in  the  willing  and  feeling 
side  of  experience;  which  finds  escape  from  naturalism  by  distinguishing 
sharply  between  facts  and  values;    which  emphasizes  personality  as  a 
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spontaneous  and  creative  factor  not  explained  by  either  mechanism  or 
history;  and  which  finds  the  possibiHty  of  rehgion  in  the  "eternal 
values,"  which,  while  they  "cannot  be  given  and  received  passively" 
but  must  be  "created  and  conquered  by  the  sweat  of  our  brows  as  we 
till  hfe's  thorny  fields,"  are  yet  "unattainable  by  us  men  of  ourselves," 
and  through  fountains  of  creative  personalities  "stream  forth  from 
eternity  into  the  human  world. " 

Students  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  will  recognize  the  quarries 
from  which  Professor  Foster  brought  materials  for  his  own  structure. 
But  no  one  can  question  that  this  was  in  a  very  genuine  and  vital  sense 
his  own.  There  is  a  relentless  pursuit,  a  sustained  passion,  a  sweep 
of  thought,  which  come  not  to  the  eclectic  chooser,  but  to  him  only  who 
has  fused  all  his  materials  from  whatever  source  gathered  in  the  heat  of 
long  and  severe  intellectual  toil. 

The  key  to  Professor  Foster's  contribution  and  to  his  power  as 
thinker,  teacher,  and  writer,  is  found  when  we  inquire  "how  are  we  to 
test  either  past  or  future  philosophies  of  rehgion?"  Can  we  employ 
a  method  of  deductions  from  pure  reason  or  of  observations  by  an 
impartial  spectator  ?  Either  of  these  methods  would  assume  that  intel- 
lectual tests  were  adequate,  yet  humanity  has  always  shrunk  from  trust- 
ing imphcitly  to  the  intellectual  "knowledge  about"  as  an  adequate 
substitute  for  "acquaintance  with"  when  a  practical  problem  of  a 
supreme  value  of  experience  as  well  as  of  the  meaning  of  the  world  is  at 
stake.  Professor  Foster  was  convinced  that  the  intellectual  has  in 
fact  filled  too  large,  or  rather,  too  exclusive  a  place  in  the  criteria  of 
religion.  Religion  was  for  him  in  part  an  attitude  of  personal  com- 
panionship. This  meant  that  one  could  understand  it  only  if  one  were 
the  type  of  person  who  made  himself  capable  of  companionship  with  the 
morally  ideal  person.  In  part  religion  is  a  matter  of  the  reality  which 
now  is,  but  in  part  it  is  also  a  matter  of  the  reality  which  is  yet  in  the 
making  and  to  which  the  inquirer  must  make  his  own  contribution.  If 
we  ask  what  is  the  "essence"  of  religion  or  of  Christianity  we  learn  that, 
in  Professor  Foster's  words,  "determination  of  essence  is  construction 
of  essence,  since  the  task  is  personally  conditioned.  That  is,  it  is  not 
simply  a  datum  to  be  received,  but  a  reality  to  be  created  ever  anew. 
....  The  task  is  not  simply  scientific,  but  moral,  and  thus  belongs 
to  man's  larger  vocation  of  forming  an  ethical  personality  through  pain 
and  struggle,  perplexity  and  sorrow. " 

"Not  simply  scientific  but  moral" — the  common  man  may  not  have 
formulated  his  reasons  thus,  but  he  has  felt  that  the  religious  life  is 
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not  merely  a  theory  but  a  belief,  a  venture.  He  has  been  greatly  moved 
by  men  who  have  not  merely  inquired  but  have  themselves  thrown  their 
all  into  the  struggle,  who  have  risked  not  merely  external  disapproval  or 
pecuniary  loss  but  their  own  souls.  The  reason  why  Professor  Foster 
gripped  not  only  students  but  men  at  large  was  probably  not  so  much 
because  of  greater  metaphysical  acuteness,  wider  historical  research, 
or  even  more  relentless  and  single-minded  pursuit  of  truth  than  some 
others  evidenced,  but  rather  because  his  views  were  born  in  the  travail 
of  great  personal  struggles  for  freedom,  assurance,  and  personal  fulfil- 
ment of  life.  Many  who  reach  the  same  intellectual  conclusions  with 
less  of  struggle  pay  the  penalty  for  their  own  smoother  course  by  leaving 
their  readers  and  hearers  cold.  The  souls  which  win  their  victories 
of  the  spirit  through  passion  have  a  more  convincing  philosophy.  Says 
the  preface  to  The  Finality  of  the  Christian  Religion: 

The  Book  is  a  mirror  of  the  development  of  the  author's  own  experience;  a 
development,  moreover,  which  has  not  yet  come  to  a  close;  a  fact  which  is  also  mirrored 
in  the  book.  He  believes  that  a  multitude  of  thoughtful  men  and  women  are  passing 
through  an  experience  similar  to  his  own;  and  that  a  greater  multitude  will  travel,  with 
bleeding  feet,  the  same  via  dolorosa  tomorrow  and  the  day  after  ....  to  all  such  the 
author  offers  himself  as  fellow-pilgrim,  not  without  some  hope  that  they  may  be  a 
little  less  lonely  for  his  comradeship,  a  little  less  bewildered  for  his  guidance,  and  a 
little  less  sorrowful  and  discouraged  for  his  own  joy  and  hope. 

Side  by  side  with  this  principal  interest  in  the  great  problem  of  re- 
ligion was  growing  in  his  later  years  a  broad  sympathy  with  problems  of 
democracy  which  was  finding  expression  in  contributions  to  the  daily 
press  or  in  sermon  and  debate.  Foster  saw  that  the  issues  of  the  war 
would  not  be  settled  with  the  end  of  the  military  campaign.  He  be- 
lieved that  industrial  democracy  as  well  as  political  democracy  must  be 
in  the  end  not  only  the  just,  but  the  stable,  basis  for  society,  however 
slow  the  process  may  be  through  which  the  readjustment  should  be  made. 
Nor  was  this  democratic  conviction  a  matter  separate  from  his  philosophy 
of  religion.  His  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  human  nature  was  for 
him  a  part  of  his  general  view  that  the  religious  possibilities  and  the  moral 
possibihties  of  men  are  not  limited  to  the  few.  "Human  nature's 
creative  power  in  the  world  of  goodness"  he  wrote  in  his  Function  of 
Religion  in  Man's  Struggle  for  Existence,  "  is  not  limited  to  the  Great  Man 
and  the  Great  Man's  influence,  but,  though  graded,  is  immanent  and 
constant  in  the  race." 

The  struggle  in  which  he  beat  his  music  out  was  real,  and  many  did 
not  catch  the  greater  swell  of  harmony  but  heard  only  the  clashing 
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chords.  He  did  not  regard  the  issues  as  merely  personal.  "I  should 
be  a  traitor  to  every  poor,  half -paid  teacher  in  the  backwoods  if  I  did  not 
give  free  expression  to  my  convictions"  he  exclaimed  at  one  time.  But 
he  found  his  way;  he  stood  for  his  convictions  with  absolutely  un- 
faltering courage;  he  met  misunderstanding  and  opposition  unflinch- 
ingly; more  he  met  even  severer  tests  of  successive  bereavements,  and 
kept  gentleness,  sweetness,  and  serenity  of  spirit.  His  was  a  soul  that 
had  overcome  the  world. 

In  his  meditation  upon  Death  Professor  Foster  has  himself  framed 
the  test  by  which  he  would  be  judged: 

What  of  ourselves  do  we  leave  behind  us  for  other  men,  when  we  must  go  hence  ? 
Is  that  which  we  have  given  to  men,  is  that  which  we  shall  leave  to  men,  worth  our 
living  for  ?  Are  men  stronger,  truer,  freer,  because  we  have  lived  ?  Is  there  a  human 
soul  in  the  world  to  whom  we  have  been  a  necessity?  Is  there  someone  who  has 
found  in  us  a  revelation  of  God,  who  has  had  a  vision  of  the  life  of  God,  of  the  love  of 
God,  in  and  through  us  ?  If  so,  we  have  known  happiness  upon  the  earth,  we  have 
fulfilled  our  calling  in  Ufe,  and  death  cannot  bear  witness  against  us. 


NEWMAN   MILLER    1871-1919 

AN  EXPRESSION  OF  SYMPATHY  ON  THE   DEATH 

OF  NEWMAN  MILLER,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

READ  BY  A.  C.  McFARLAND 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  men  and  women  connected  with  the 
University  Press  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  and  signed  by- 
all  the  members: 

"We  desire  to  express  our  sense  of  great  loss  in  the  death  of  our 
former  Director,  who  for  so  many  years  strove  so  successfully  to  build 
up  the  organization  of  the  University  Press,  until  it  now  ranks  as  the 
largest  and  best-known  university  press  in  the  country.  We  recall 
gratefully  how  interested  he  was  to  have  each  one  of  us  do  his  utmost 
toward  the  success  of  the  enterprise ;  how  zealous  he  was  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Press;  how  considerate  in  times  of  individual  need ;  and  how 
companionable,  courteous,  and  genial  in  his  personal  relations  with  his 
associates.  And  we  wish  to  have  it  known  how  deeply  we  appreciate 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  the  ideals  which  our  Director  infused 
into  the  organization." 

NEWMAN  MILLER 

BY  ERNEST  DEWITT  BURTON 

Newman  Miller  was  one  of  that  large  class — that  broad  stream  of 
men — which  the  country  is  constantly  contributing  to  the  city  and  to 
the  institutions  of  the  city.  Born  in  a  country  village  in  Michigan,  his 
ambition  for  an  education  sent  him  to  Albion  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1893.  In  the  same  year  he  came  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  as  a  graduate  student  in  poUtical  science  and  related  depart- 
ments. In  the  years  1894-98  he  was  Lecturer  in  Political  Science  in 
the  University  Extension  Division,  and  in  1896-98  secretary  of  the 
Correspondence  Department.  Leaving  the  University  in  1898,  he  was 
for  two  years  owner  and  editor  of  a  city  newspaper  in  Albion,  Michigan, 
and  in  1900  came  back  to  the  University  as  director  of  the  Press.    In 
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the  eight  years  since  the  founding  of  the  University,  the  Press  had  had 
four  directors,  each  of  whom  after  a  short  experience  left  it  for  a  less 
difficult  or  a  more  lucrative  position.  The  new  Director  was  destined 
to  occupy  his  position  for  eighteen  years  and  a  half,  and  to  witness  the 
steady  growth  of  the  Press  under  his  guidance  to  its  present  assured 
position  of  influence  and  usefulness,  not  only  in  the  University,  but 
among  the  great  publishing  houses  of  the  country. 

My  relations  to  Mr.  Miller  in  his  position  as  Director  of  the  Press 
have  been  manifold  and  long  continued.  Through  my  relations  to 
various  pubUshing  interests  of  the  University  and  as  Director  of  the 
Libraries,  I  have  had  almost  constant  occasion  for  business  deahngs 
with  Mr.  Miller  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  service.  In  all  these 
matters  we  were  both  working  for  the  interests  of  the  University,  but 
as  representing  different  departments  of  its  manifold  activities  our 
interests  were  in  a  sense  opposed,  and  there  was  constant  opportunity 
for  differences  of  opinion  that  might  easily  have  developed  in  us  a  sort 
of  antagonism  to  one  another.  Out  of  this  experience  of  many  years  I 
wish  to  bear  my  testimony  to  Mr.  Miller's  fairness  of  mind,  breadth  of 
vision,  and  the  high  standards  which  he  maintained  for  himself  and  for 
the  Press  as  a  department  of  the  University.  My  relations  with  him 
gave  me  perhaps  a  keener  sense  than  most  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Uni- 
versity had  occasion  to  acquire  of  the  difficulties  of  many  kinds  which 
Mr.  Miller  encountered  in  his  eighteen  years  of  service  as  director  of  the 
University  Press.  Compelled  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  talk  and  to 
think  in  terms  of  profit  and  loss  in  the  commercial  sense  of  the  words, 
Mr.  Miller  steadily  refused  to  regard  his  task  or  that  of  the  Press  as 
merely  or  chiefly  a  commercial  one.  That  which  held  him  to  that  task 
in  the  face  of  criticisms  and  discouragements  that  were  inseparable  from 
the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  Press  was  his  conviction  that  that  work 
was  essentially  educational,  and  that  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
Press  he  was  making  a  real  contribution  to  the  educational  value  of  the 
University's  work,  and  so  to  the  forces  that  were  promoting  the  higher  life 
of  the  country.  It  is  my  deliberate  conviction,  shared,  I  am  confident, 
by  many  of  my  colleagues  who  are  in  a  position  to  have  a  basis  for  judg- 
ment, that  despite  all  the  hindrances  and  difficulties  with  which  he  had 
to  contend,  Mr.  Miller,  by  his  administration  of  the  Press,  made  one  of 
the  most  solid  and  substantial  contributions  which  has  been  made  by 
any  of  us  to  that  great  educational  force  which  we  call  the  University. 
We  are  all  his  debtors,  and  the  future  will  be  indebted  to  him  for  a  very 
real  and  material  contribution  to  its  welfare. 
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But  to  us  who  knew  him  personally  Mr.  Miller  was  much  more  than 
the  Director  of  the  Press.  He  was  a  friend  whom  we  prized  for  his 
genial  personal  qualities  and  for  his  high  moral  character.  Associated 
with  him  as  I  have  indicated  in  the  business  affairs  of  the  University, 
living  beside  him  for  years  as  a  neighbor,  and  having  traveled  with  him 
abroad,  I  always  found  him  a  conscientious  gentleman  of  high  moral 
standards  and  steady  fidelity  to  them.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
elements  of  his 'character,  known,  I  presume,  to  but  few  even  of  his 
friends,  was  his  tender  and  constant  devotion  to  his  widowed  mother. 
Her  only  son,  he  was  always  concerned  for  her  welfare  and  her  happiness. 
Almost  his  last  act  before  he  was  compelled  to  take  to  his  bed  in  what 
proved  to  be  his  last  illness,  was,  though  ill  himself,  to  visit  his  mother 
in  the  sanitarium  at  Elgin. 

Mr.  Miller  was  probably  not  usually  thought  of  among  the  religious 
forces  of  the  University  or  the  community.  He  had  not  been  for  many 
years  a  member  of  a  Christian  church  or  a  regular  attendant  at  church. 
But  I,  who  knew  him  better  perhaps  than  some  of  you,  know  that  the 
deepest  motives  of  his  life  were  religious.  Indisposed,  as  are  so  many 
men  today,  to  speak  of  that  which  is  deepest,  he  did  not,  I  think,  often 
discuss  the  subject  of  religion.  But  when  he  did  speak  of  it,  as  he 
sometimes  did  in  conversation  with  his  friends,  it  was  always  with 
frankness,  intelligence,  and  sympathy,  and,  in  years  of  somewhat  close 
association  with  him  during  which  we  often  had  occasion  to  get  below 
the  surface  of  things  and  in  which  he  disclosed  naturally  and  without 
intention  the  motives  that  governed  him,  I  learned  to  believe  in  him  as 
a  man  soundly  and  sincerely  religious.  If  that  religion  was  less  articulate 
than  in  many  of  the  rest  of  us,  perhaps  that  was  partly  at  least  our  fault. 

It  is  a  simple  but  a  sincere  testimony  that  I  would  bear  to  my  friend 
today.  I  knew  him  and  I  loved  him.  He  found  his  task  in  life,  the 
way  in  which  he  could  best  serve  humanity  and  the  God  of  humanity. 
He  loved  life  and  the  joys  of  life  and  he  found  much  joy  in  life.  But  he 
held  to  his  ideals,  he  did  his  work  with  fidelity  and  success.  He  has 
made  his  contribution  to  the  better  world  that  shall  be.  We  shall 
cherish  his  memory  as  a  true  man,  a  loving  son  and  husband,  a  Christian 
man  who  served  his  generation  faithfully  and  well. 
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NEWMAN  MILLER,  FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF 
A  COLLEAGUE  IN  THE  PRESS 

By  GORDON  J.  LAING 
Professor  of  Latin  and  General  Editor  of  the  University  Press 

Of  the  many  admirable  qualities  in  Mr.  Miller's  character  which 
those  who  have  spoken  here  today  have  described,  the  one  which  always 
attracted  me  most  was  the  poise,  the  evenness  of  temper  with  which 
he  met  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  publisher's  life.  He  was  a  pub- 
lisher and  yet  he  was  cheerful  and  contented.  Every  profession  has 
its  difficulties,  but  the  publisher  has  more  than  his  share.  He  stands 
between  the  cold  and  unresponsive  public,  who  to  his  eyes  appear  to 
be  interested  in  anything  but  books,  and  the  author  who  happens  to 
know  that  he  has  written  the  very  book  of  which  the  public  stands 
most  urgently  in  need.  It  is  his  task  to  lead  the  public  to  the  book  on 
the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other,  he  must  ease  the  author's  pain  by 
plausible  explanations  of  the  public's  lack  of  appreciation.  This  is 
true  of  all  publishers,  and  we  should  stray  far  from  the  truth  if  we 
beguiled  ourselves  into  believing  that  the  university  publisher  is  exempt 
from  the  trials  of  his  fellows.  For  profundity  of  learning  in  author  or 
editor  does  not  always  lead  to  that  sweet  reasonableness  which  goes  so 
far  to  make  smooth  the  rough  places  of  life. 

From  the  day  that  Mr.  Miller  became  Director  he  bent  all  his  efforts 
to  the  task  of  making  the  Press  the  medium  of  expression  for  the  high- 
est aims  of  the  University.  He  reahzed  that  if  ever  he  lost  sight  of 
this  ideal,  the  institution  that  he  was  directing  would  be  a  university 
press  in  name  only.  It  would  follow  one  or  other  of  those  two  roads 
to  the  dismal  swamp  down  which  so  many  university  presses  have 
gone;  it  would  either  be  the  mere  print  shop  of  the  University — an 
annex  to  the  administrative  offices,  printing  and  distributing  circulars, 
announcements,  registers,  and  reports;  or,  misled  by  the  lure  of  possible 
profits,  it  would  become  a  purely  commercial  house,  issuing  under  the 
protection  of  the  University's  name  books  and  pamphlets  of  a  popular 
character,  titles  that  would  sell,  works  that  in  the  patter  of  the  trade 
"make  a  wide  appeal" — collections  of  essays  of  sloppy  literary  appre- 
ciation or  of  cheap  pseudo-science  or  of  emotional  religious  propaganda. 
In  a  word  the  Press  would  be  similar  to  a  hundred  other  publishing 
concerns,  differing  from  them  only  in  the  one  detail  that  it  paid  no  taxes. 

To  either  of  these  goals  the  way  was  downhill,  and  like  all  roads 
tending  in  that  general  direction,  easy.     But  Mr.  Miller  scrupulously 
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and  persistently  avoided  both  of  them.  He  chose  the  path  that  led 
upward,  and  from  first  to  last  clung  to  his  theory  that  the  chief  function 
of  the  Press  was  the  pubHcation,  through  books  and  journals,  of  the 
results  of  research  work  done  either  in  our  own  libraries  and  labora- 
tories or  elsewhere.  So  long  as  the  work  was  good  he  saw,  just  as  the 
editors  of  our  journals  and  series  have  always  seen,  that  it  did  not 
matter  where  it  was  done.  From  this  ideal  he  never  swerved,  though 
he  knew  quite  will  that  it  was  not  the  policy  that  would  make  a  good 
showing  on  the  accountants'  books;  that  it  was  not  the  policy  that 
would  result  in  his  own  aggrandizement.  It  was  a  difficult  position  to 
maintain;  how  difficult  only  those  who  were  in  close  contact  with  him 
for  years  can  say.  For  although  the  Press  is  classified  as  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  University,  its  success  or  failure  in  any  given  year  is 
too  often  spoken  of  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  said  to  have 
had  a  "good  year"  if  on  all  its  operations  it  shows  a  profit;  a  "fair 
year"  if  it  breaks  even;  a  "bad  year"  if  it  loses  money.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  the  other  departments  of  the  University  could  stand  a 
similar  scrutiny  of  their  expenditures  and  receipts.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  they  would  all  be  found  to  have  had  a  long  run  of  bad  years. 

When  Mr.  Miller  identified  himself  with  those  who  wanted  a  univer- 
sity press,  that  is  a  university  press  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  he  knew 
well  that  it  could  never  pay;  and  that  in  any  reckoning  which  included 
not  only  the  amount  invested  in  the  plant  but  the  subsidies  granted  by 
the  University  for  journals  and  books,  a  financial  loss  was  inevitable. 
He  knew,  moreover,  that  from  year  to  year  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
justify  this  or  that  investment.  "You,"  he  said  to  me  once,  "are  not 
the  only  educator  in  this  plant;  I  am  an  educator  myself.  I  have 
spent  most  of  my  life  in  teaching  people  what  is  meant  by  a  university 
press,  and,"  he  added  in  his  whimsical  way,  "I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
ever  convinced  a  single  hearer."  I  hastened  to  assure  him  that  on  this 
last  point  at  any  rate  his  experience  was  entirely  professorial.  On 
another  occasion  he  said  to  me:  "My  understanding  is  that  those  who 
are  in  control  of  the  University  want  a  university  press.  This  is  it. 
It  can  never  be  essentially  different.  An  increase  in  the  subsidies 
granted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  research  books  and  journals  can 
make  it  a  greater  university  press;  a  decrease  in  those  subsidies  would 
make  it  a  cramped  university  press.    But  in  kind  it  will  remain  the  same." 

Mr.  Miller  attained  his  ideal.  He  has  given  us  a  real  university 
press.  That  fact  is  recognized  not  only  here  but  in  the  publishing 
world  at  large.  During  Christmas  week  I  was  in  New  York  and  called 
upon  several  publishers  there.     One  of  them,  the  head  of  a  house  that 
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represents  the  highest  standards  in  American  pubUshing,  said  to  me: 
"Do  you  people  in  Chicago  know  that  Mr.  Miller  has  given  you  the 
most  distinctive  university  press  in  America?  Your  press  has  con- 
fined itself  to  its  legitimate  field,  namely  the  publication  of  non- 
commercial books.  That  is  not,  I  assure  you,  true  of  all  the  university 
presses.  Some  of  them  are  pubhshing  books  on  all  kinds  of  subjects. 
Tax-free,  they  are  competing  with  us  who  have  to  pay  taxes.  The 
situation  is  becoming  intolerable." 

But  we  do  not  need  the  testimony  of  others  to  bring  us  to  a  reali- 
zation of  the  high  quality  of  Mr.  Miller's  work  and  the  distinction 
of  the  press  which  he  created.  The  facts  are  familiar  to  those  of  us 
who  have  heard  him  discuss  his  ideals  of  publishing  and  who  remember 
with  what  pride  he  watched  the  growing  list  of  scientific  publications. 
They  are  familiar  also  to  those  who  have  read  the  reviews  of  Press 
books  appearing  in  current  periodicals.  Reviewers  have  sometimes 
failed  to  understand  the  subject  of  a  book,  but  that  after  all  is  a  nor- 
mal condition  for  a  reviewer.  The  significant  thing  for  us  to  remember 
today  is  that  of  all  the  reviewers  of  the  hundreds  of  books  published 
by  the  Press  during  Mr.  Miller's  directorship  not  one,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  has  ever  criticized  any  of  them  as  feeble  or  trivial  or 
undignified  or  unworthy  of  a  university  press.  The  imprint  of  a  pub- 
lishing house  comes  to  have  a  very  definite  connotation  in  the  minds 
of  reading  men.  That  the  imprint  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 
stands  for  what  is  sound,  scholarly,  scientific,  and  dignified  is  due  to 
the  jealous  vigilance  with  which  Mr.  Miller  guarded  it. 

One  of  the  difiiculties  which  Mr.  Miller  had  to  meet  was  lack  of 
money  for  the  publication  of  research  books.  The  University  made 
generous  appropriations  from  time  to  time;  but  not  even  the  University 
has  unlimited  funds  at  its  disposal,  and  many  manuscripts,  containing 
the  results  of  research  work  of  members  of  our  own  faculty,  have 
remained  unpublished.  No  one,  not  even  the  authors  themselves, 
regretted  the  inability  of  the  Press  to  publish  the  books  more  keenly 
than  Mr.  Miller.  It  may  be  added  that  not  all  the  authors  of  research 
books  that  have  been  published  realize  how  often  it  was  through  his 
efiforts  that  the  money  was  procured. 

In  the  marketing  of  the  books  he  showed  the  same  energy.  The 
selling  of  abstruse  works  of  science,  theology,  and  philology  is  not  an 
easy  problem.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  selling  qualities  of 
a  book  are  often  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  scholarship  it  displays.  The 
general  public  resents  the  kind  of  book  that  necessitates  even  the  mild- 
est form  of  cerebral  activity.     Mr.  Miller  was  fully  aware  of  this,  and 
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was  shrewd  and  resourceful  in  meeting  the  situation.  He  had  a  horror 
of  routine  pubHcation,  and  made  the  promotion  of  every  new  book 
the  subject  of  special  study.  In  one  way  or  another  he  brought  that 
book  to  the  attention  of  every  person  and  of  every  Hbrary  that  might 
by  any  possibility  be  interested  in  it.  The  highest  type  of  publishing 
skill  is  not  seen  in  selling  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  a  novel.  It 
is  seen  in  selling  a  thousand  copies  of  some  technical  work  of  science 
or  philology,  or  a  hundred  copies  of  a  doctoral  dissertation,  and  Mr. 
Miller  had  that  skill. 

In  internal  administration  he  had  the  same  high  ideals  of  efficiency. 
His  hand  was  upon  everything.  For  while  each  of  the  departments 
into  which  he  divided  the  Press  had  its  own  head,  the  departments 
were  so  closely  interlocked  that  questions  affecting  more  than  one  of 
them  were  continually  arising.  These  could  be  settled  only  by  the 
Director,  and  it  was  to  the  infallible  tact  which  he  showed  in  handling 
them  that  the  spirit  of  co-operation  referred  to  in  the  resolution  just 
read  by  Mr.  McFarland  owed  its  origin.  He  always  had  his  own 
opinion,  but  at  the  inter-departmental  conferences,  which  were  so 
notable  a  feature  of  his  administration,  he  welcomed  suggestions  by 
any  member  of  his  staff.  He  believed  in  the  effectiveness  of  co-operative 
effort,  and  the  loyal  service  rendered  by  all  those  employed  in  the 
plant  attest  the  soundness  of  his  system.  Nor  was  his  interest  in  the 
members  of  the  Press  confined  to  the  heads  of  the  departments.  The  door 
of  his  office,  as  every  employee  knew,  was  always  open,  and  anyone  who 
had  a  claim  or  a  grievance  could  always  see  him  and  get  a  fair  hearing. 

His  fine  personal  qualities  have  been  so  well  described  by  the 
speakers  who  have  preceded  me  that  I  need  not  enumerate  them.  I 
knew  him  from  the  time  that  he  became  Director  in  1900  and  I  knew 
him  intimately  from  the  beginning  of  my  own  connection  with  the 
Press  in  1908.  His  death  has  left  me  with  a  sense  of  loss  that  is  with 
me  every  day.  He  was  the  most  companionable  of  men.  He  was 
devoted  to  his  business,  and  yet  he  could  relax.  He  carried  a  heavy 
load  of  responsibility,  but  he  was  always  cheerful.  He  had  one  of  the 
most  difficult  positions  on  the  campus,  but  he  never  lost  his  poise. 
"Call  no  man  successful  till  the  end,"  said  the  old  Greek  philospher, 
contemplating  the  numerous  examples  of  men  whose  careers  ended 
before  their  lives  were  over.  But  Newman  Miller,  deeply  as  we  deplore 
his  premature  death,  we  can  call  successful,  for  he  saw  the  Press,  which 
was  nothing  when  he  came  to  it,  attain  a  position  of  distinction  in  the 
world,  and  its  fair  fame  is  the  legacy  which  he  has  left  to  the  University 
he  served  so  long  and  loved  so  well. 
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COLLECTION  OF  AMERICAN 

LITERATURE 

By  PERCY  HOLMES  BOYNTON 

Early  in  the  winter  of  191 7  the  first  gift  was  made  "to  begin  the 
purchase  of  books  in  American  literature"  for  the  University  of  Chicago 
library.  The  donor  is  Mrs.  Francis  Neilson,  whose  interest  in  the 
University  has  not  been  limited  to  this  support. 

When  the  gift  was  made,  the  resources  of  the  library  for  the  study 
of  American  literature  were  beyond  the  average  of  any  but  some  of  the 
oldest  eastern  University  libraries.  The  fact  that  the  successive  heads 
of  the  history  department  in  Chicago  had  all  been  specialists  in  Ameri- 
can history  had  led  to  the  purchase  of  the  reprints  of  original  narra- 
tives and  the  collections  of  the  historical  societies  which  contain  much 
of  the  most  desirable  early  material.  On  the  more  strictly  literary 
side  there  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  thousand  volumes  available 
for  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  gift  of  Mrs.  Neilson  made  possible,  however,  an  extensive 
campaign  for  the  building  of  a  more  nearly  complete  collection.  This 
was  pursued  on  the  following  lines: 

1.  Books  for  which  there  was  immediate  need  in  current  graduate  courses,  a 
list  of  two  or  three  hundred  which  it  had  not  been  possible  to  secure  out  of  the  depart- 
mental budget.  (This  necessarily  included  some  items  from  each  of  the  next  three 
groups.) 

2.  Books  systematically  selected  to  supplement  and  complete  works  of,  and 
biographies  and  criticisms  of,  the  leading  forty  or  fifty  American  men  of  letters. 

3.  Anthologies,  collections,  special  histories  of  groups,  organizations,  and  literary 
centers,  and  also  theses  and  monographs. 

4.  Important  current  books,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  poetry,  drama,  and 
criticism. 

5.  Periodical  files. 

The  rough  estimate  was  made  that  the  first  five  thousand  dollars 
would  make  possible  the  purchase  of  some  fifteen  hundred  books.  As 
a  matter  of  record,  however,  the  lack  of  general  interest  among  collec- 
tors was  so  marked  and  the  resultant  prices  were  so  low  that  over 
thirty-five  hundred  volumnes  were  secured.  A  second  gift  was  made 
in  the  summer  of  1918. 
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The  work  has  now  proceeded  to  the  point  where  most  of  the  obvious 
books,  sets  and  editions,  in  print  are  in  the  possession  of  the  hbrary, 
and  the  present  problem  is  to  secure  books  of  significance  which  are 
out  of  print  and  which  are  needed  to  make  complete  the  works  of 
authors  or  the  collections  of  earlier  fiction,  poetry,  and  drama.  Natu- 
rally, the  policy  maintained  has  been,  not  to  collect  books  merely  for 
their  rarety,  which  depends  largely  on  the  caprice  of  the  wealthy  col- 
lectors, but  to  secure  material  for  study,  and  to  regard  an  exact  reprint 
of  an  original  work  as  meeting  the  University  library  needs.  Never- 
theless, some  interesting  original  works  have  been  secured.  These 
include  not  only  a  good  deal  of  Colonial  and  early  nineteenth-century 
material  which  has  not  been  reprinted,  but  uncollected  writings  of 
well-known  men  of  letters;  such,  for  example,  as  Bryant's  poem  "The 
Embargo";  Lowell's  "Commencement  Poem";  the  first  edition  of 
Whitman's  "Leaves  of  Grass"  ;  many  of  the  less  available  titles  of 
Lafcadio  Hearne,  Joaquin  Miller,  Bayard  Taylor,  Stedman,  Aldrich, 
Gilder;  and  the  less  expensive  first  editions  of  the  major  poets.  Impor- 
tant acquisitions  have  been  made  in  the  periodical  field;  so  that,  even 
now,  the  majority  of  the  better-known  periodicals  of  secondary  interest 
are  available.  A  recent  important  purchase  is  an  almost  complete 
file  of  The  Conservator,  the  special  journal  devoted  to  the  memory  and 
the  doctrines  of  Walt  Whitman,  the  files  of  which  are  extremely  rare. 

Important  acquisitions  of  another  sort  are  steadily  being  made  in 
the  field  of  the  American  drama.  Some  one  hundred  and  fifty  works 
of  biography,  over  three  hundred  single  plays,  and  probably  two  hun- 
dred volumes  which  include  plays  with  other  works,  have  already 
been  accumulated.  Related  to  these,  also,  are  important  histories  of 
the  stage  in  different  cities,  collections  of  dramatic  criticism  in  files 
and  scrap-books  (notably  that  of  Hilary  Bell,  an  additional  gift  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neilson),  the  collections  of  the  Dunlap  Society,  and  the 
chief  periodicals  related  to  the  American  stage  and  drama. 

Already  the  resources  of  the  library  for  research  have  been  very 
greatly  increased,  and  the  prospect  for  having  the  best  collection  in 
American  literature  west  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  is  practically 
assured. 
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THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TENTH 
CONVOCATION 

The  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Convo- 
cation was  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall,  Tuesday  March  i8,  at  4:30  p.m. 
The  Convocation  Address,  "The  Impli- 
cations of  Democracy,"  was  delivered  by 
Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin,  LL.D. 

The  award  of  honors  included:  Harry 
Albert  Singer,  Anatomy;  Walter  Herman 
Spoenemann,  Anatomy;  Sister  Mary 
Louis  Towner,  Romance;  Ernest  Bloom- 
field  Zeisler,  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omy. The  election  of  the  following 
students  as  Associate  Members  to  Sigma 
Xi  was  announced:  Everett  Naughtin 
Collins,  Julius  Bahr  Kahn,  Philena  Anne 
Young.  The  election  of  the  following 
students  as  members  of  Sigma  Xi  was 
announced:  Helen  Jeanette  Allen,  Her- 
bert Bell,  Clyde  John  Bollinger,  Amando 
Clemente,  Lillie  Eichelberger,  Dwight 
Tarbell  Ewing,  Anant  Madhav  Gurjar, 
Arthur  Wing  Haupt,  Marie  Agnes  Hin- 
richs,  Hikokuro  Honda,  Jacob  Robert 
Kantor,  Helen  Lois  Koch,  Elmira  Lodor, 
George  Elmer  Miller,  Fredric  Max 
Nicholson,  Dean  Alvin  Pack,  Hazel 
Marguerite  Schmoll,  Arthur  Ware  Slo- 
com,  Karl  Theodor  Steik,  Edward  Julius 
Stieglitz,  Perry  Daniel  Strausbaugh, 
Harry  Benjamin  Van  Dyke,  Chester 
Keeler  Wentworth.  The  election  of  the 
following  students  to  the  Beta  of  Illinois 
Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was 
announced:  Luman  Elmer  Daniels, 
Ralph  Liggett  Evans,  Winifred  Henrietta 
Franz,  Ralph  Waldo  Gerard,  Charles 
Cassius  Greene,  Max  A.  Greenstein, 
Josephine  Moore,  Mary  Emma  Quayle, 
Sister  ISIary  Louis  Towner,  Ernest 
Bloomfield  Zeisler. 

Honorable  Mention  for  excellence  in 
the  work  leading  to  the  Certificate  of 
the  College  of  Education:  Esther  Van 
Goens.  The  Bachelor's  degree  was  con- 
ferred with  honors  on  the  following 
students:  Eva  Beatrice  Cappetta,  Luman 
Elmer  Daniels,  Harriet  Ruby  Ensworth, 
Ralph  Liggett  Evans,  Winifred  Henrietta 
Franz^    Ralph    Waldo    Gerard,    Charles 


Cassius  Greene,  Max  A.  Greenstein, 
Lawrence  Jacques,  Helen  Brainerd  Lay, 
Josephine  Moore,  Leonard  Stanley 
SluzA'nski,  Walter  Herman  Spoenemann, 
Sister  Mary  Louis  Towner,  Maurice 
Nathaniel  Wallk,  S.  Marie  Williams, 
Ernest  Bloomfield  Zeisler.  Honors  for 
excellence  in  particular  departments  of 
the  Senior  Colleges  were  awarded  to  the 
following  students:  Serena  Emma  Atchi- 
son, Political  Economy;  Luman  Elmer 
Daniels,  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  Har- 
riet Ruby  Ensworth,  English  and  General 
Literature;  Ralph  Liggett  Evans,  Chem- 
istry; Minerva  Fonts,  Household  Art; 
Winifred  Henrietta  Franz,  Chemistry; 
Ralph  Waldo  Gerard,  Chemistry; 
Charles  Cassius  Greene,  History  and 
Political  Science;  Max  A.  Greenstein, 
Anatomy  and  Physiological  Chemistry; 
Helen  Brainerd  Lay,  History  of  Art; 
Josephine  Moore,  Latin  and  Romance; 
Herman  Bernhard  Siems,  Chemistry. 
Degrees  and  titles  were  conferred  as 
follows:  The  Colleges:  the  certificate  of 
the  College  of  Education,  3;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  3;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  47;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  27;  The  Divinity 
School:  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  3; 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  i; 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  i; 
The  Laiv  School:  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Law,  4;  The  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science:  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  4;  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science,  4;  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  9.  The  total  number  of 
degrees  conferred  was  106. 

The  Convocation  Reception,  at  which 
Professor  and  Mrs.  McLaughlin  were 
guests  of  honor,  was  held  in  Hutchinson 
Hall  Monday,  March  17  from  9:00  to 
10:30  P.M.  Those  in  the  receiving  line 
were:  President  and  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt 
Judson,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Cunningham  McLaughlin,  and  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Francis  Warner  Parker. 

The  Convocation  Prayer  Service  was 
held  at  10:30  a.m.  Sunday,  March   16, 
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in  the  theater  of  the  Reynolds  Club. 
At  11:00  A.M.  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall  the  Convocation  Religious  Service 
was  held.  The  preacher  was  Professor 
C.  A.  Anderson  Scott,  D.D.,  Westminster 
College,  Cambridge,  England. 


GENERAL  ITEMS 

The  Lowell  Centenary  was  observed 
when  William  Gardner  Hale,  Professor 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Latin, 
spoke  of  Lowell,  whom  he  knew  inti- 
mately at  Harvard,  and  Percy  Holmes 
Boynton,  Associate  Professor  of  American 
Literature,  delivered  an  address  on 
Lowell  as  an  American  man  of  letters. 

On  the  William  Vaughn  Moody  Founda- 
tion, Lieutenant  Robert  Nichols,  R.F.A., 
author  of  Ardours  and  Endurances, 
lectured  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall, 
Thursday  evening,  March  6,  on  new 
English  poets,  especially  the  late  Charles 
Sorley,  Robert  Graves,  and  Siegfried 
Sassoon. 

The  Renaissance  Society  met  in  the 
theater  of  Ida  Noyes  Hall,  March  11, 
at  which  meeting  Hermann  Rosse,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Design  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  delivered  an  illus- 
trated lecture,  "The  Stylistic  Theater: 
Retrospects  and  Speculations."  Mr. 
Rosse's  paintings  and  drawings  for  stage 
decoration  were  on  exhibition  in  Ida 
Noyes  Hall  from  March  10  to  March  19. 

Madame  Breshkovskaya,  "the  Grand- 
mother of  the  Russian  Revolution," 
visited  the  University  Saturday,  January 
25,  speaking  in  the  theater  of  Ida  Noyes 
Hall  and  later  addressing  an  overflow 
meeting. 

Professor  James  Henry  Breasted, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Oriental 
Languages  and  Literatures,  who  is  also 
Director  of  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum, 
is  to  give  two  lectures  on  the  William 
Ellery  Hale  Lectureship  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Washington 
on  April  28  and  30.  The  general  subject 
is  "The  Origins  of  Civilization."  The 
subject  of  the  first  lecture  will  be  "From 
the  Old  Stone  Age  to  the  Dawn  of  Civili- 
zation," and  of  the  second,  "The  Earliest 
Civilization  and  Its  Transmission  to 
Europe. " 


Professor  Breasted  also  gives  the 
presidential  address  before  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  which  meets  in  Phila- 
delphia from  April  23  to  26.  The  subject 
of  the  address  is  "The  Emancipation 
of  the  Near  East  and  the  '  Resulting 
Responsibilities  and  Obligations  of  Amer- 
ican Orientalists." 

The  University  Preachers  for  the 
Spring  Quarter  are  as  follows : 

Professor  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  of 
Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Massachu- 
setts, formerly  president  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  spoke  on  April  6; 
Reverend  Daniel  Couve,  Chaplain  of 
the  French  Army,  on  April  13;  and  Dr. 
Cornelius  Woelfkin,  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  New  York  City,  on 
April  27. 

The  first  speaker  in  May  will  also  be 
Dr.  Woelfkin,  who  will  be  followed  on 
May  II  and  18  by  Dean  Charles  R. 
Brown,  of  the  Yale  School  of  Religion, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  on  May 
25  by  Bishop  William  Eraser  McDowell, 
of  Washington,  D.C. 

The  first  speaker  in  June  will  also  be 
Bishop  McDowell,  and  the  Convocation 
Preacher  for  June  8  will  be  shortly 
announced. 

A  notable  and  artistic  gift  to  the 
Haskell  Oriental  Museum  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  is  just  announced  by 
the  Director,  James  Henry  Breasted. 
It  is  a  pair  of  gold  filigree  and  pearl 
ear-rings,  found  at  Rah,  or  ancient 
Phages,  and  stated  by  the  donor  to 
be  of  the  Abbaside  dynasty,  of  some  eight 
hundred  years  ago.  They  were  presented 
by  His  Highness,  Malek  Mansoor 
Mirza  Shoa-es-Saltenah,  son  of  the  late 
Shah,  Muzafer-ed-Din,  who  gave  them 
to  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  who 
was  recently  in  Persia  as  director  of  the 
American-Persian  ReUef  Commission, 
with  the  request  that  he  transmit  them 
to  some  American  museum. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Renaissance 
Society  at  the  University  of  Chicago  an 
exhibition  of  paintings  and  designs  by 
Hermann  Rosse,  head  of  the  department 
of  design  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
was  held  in  the  Ida  Noyes  Hall.  Mr. 
Rosse  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  before 
the  Renaissance  Society  on  the  evening 
of  March  11,  his  subject  being  "The 
Stylistic  Theater:  Retrospects  and  Spec- 
ulations." 
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At  the  recent  meeting  of  the_  Associ- 
ation of  American  Universities  the 
University  of  Missouri  was  electpd 
president,  the  University  of  Virginia, 
vice-president,  and  the  University  of 
Chicago,  secretary.  For  the  University  of 
Missouri  President  Ross  Hill  will  act  as 
president  of  the  Association;  President 
E.  A.  Alderman  will  be  vice-president; 
and  the  secretary  for  a  period  of 
five  years  will  be  Professor  David  A. 
Robertson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Professor  James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean 
of  the  Faculties  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology,  has  been  offered 
the  presidency  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  of  which  his  father  was  presi- 
dent for  thirty-eight  years.  Dean 
Angell,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  of  Harvard 
University,  has  been  associated  with  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  twenty-five 
years.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association,  and 
is  the  author  of  a  text  on  Psychology 
and  of  Chapters  from  Modern  Psychology. 
He  was  appointed  Exchange  Professor 
at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  in  19 14. 

Dean  Angell  has  been  active  in  war 
service  as  a  member  of  the  psychology 
committee  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  a  member  of  the  Conimittee 
on  Classification  of  Personnel  in  the 
Army,  and  an  advisory  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Special 
Training,  War  Department. 

Mr.  John  Galsworthy,  the  English 
novelist  and  playwright,  gave  a  lecture 
on  the  William  Vaughn  Moody  Foun- 
dation at  the  University  of  Chicago  on 
April  9.  Mr.  Galsworthy  recently  took 
part  in  the  James  Russell  Lowell  Cen- 
tenary in  New  York  City.  Among  his 
best-known  books  and  plays  are  The 
Dark  Flower,  The  Freelands,  Justice,  and 
The  Mob. 

Beginning  April  15,  Dr.  A.  V.  WiUiams 
Jackson,  Professor  of  Indo-Iranian  Lan- 
guages in  Columbia  University,  gave 
a  series  of  three  lectures  on  the  same 
foundation,  the  first  discussing  the  "Be- 
ginnings of  Persian  Poetry  and  the 
Great  Epic";  the  second,  April  16, 
"Persian  Mystic  and  Lyric  Poetry"; 
and  the  third,  April  17,  "Romantic  Verse, 
Including  Ballad  Poetry  of  Lands  to  the 
East  of  Persia."  Professor  Jackson  was 
a    member    of    the    American-Persian 


Relief  Commission  of  which  President 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  was  director. 

The  John  Ruskin  Centenary  (Ruskin 
was  born  February  8,  1819)  was  cele- 
brated on  Friday  afternoon,  February  7. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  James  Weber 
Linn,  Associate  Professor  of  English, 
"Ruskin  as  a  Writer  and  Prophet,"  and 
Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Art  Educa- 
tion, "Ruskin  as  a  Critic  of  Art." 

Richard  Green  Moulton,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  General  Literature,  will 
deliver  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  in 
June.  Professor  Moulton  completes  this 
year  twenty-seven  years  of  service  at  the 
University. 

On  the  general  committee  to  have  in 
charge  the  proposed  "hero  memorial" 
to  Chicago's  soldiers  fallen  in  the  war  are 
the  following  members  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Faculty: 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson;  Dean 
Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  Divinity  School; 
Dean  Herbert  Lockwood  Willett,  of  the 
Disciples'  Divinity  House;  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Frank  Billings,  Professor  of 
Medicine;  Rabbi  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  Pro- 
fessor of  Rabbinical  Literature  and 
Philosophy;  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus, 
Professorial  Lecturer  on  Practical  The- 
ology; and  Lorado  Taft,  Professorial 
Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Art. 

On  the  same  committee  are  the  fol- 
lowing members  from  the  University 
Board  of  Trustees : 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  to  appoint  a  larger 
general  committee,  Mr.  Martin  A. 
Ryerson,  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Mr. 
Harold  F.  McCormick,  and  Mr.  Harold 
H.  Swift.  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  organization  committee  for 
Chicago's  Roosevelt  memorial. 

Charles  Manning  Child,  Professor  of 
Zoology  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Zoologists  at  its  meeting  at  Baltimore 
with  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

Dr.  John  Wildman  Moncrief,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Church  History,  is  to 
retire  this  year  after  a  service  in  the 
Divinity  School  of  twenty-five  years. 
Professor  Moncrief,  a  graduate  of  Deni- 
son  University,  was  for  a  number  of  years 
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professor  of  Greek  at  Franklin  College, 
Indiana,  and  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Deni- 
son  University  in  1904. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Mathematical 
Association  of  America  Professor  Herbert 
Ellsworth  Slaught,  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics,  was  elected  president  of 
the  association. 

Professor  Leonard  Eugene  Dickson, 
of  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Society  gave  the  address  as 
retiring  president,  his  subject  being 
"Mathematics  in  War  Perspective." 

Among  the  publications  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press  during  the  Winter 
Quarter  was  the  famous  address  of 
Professor  George  Burman  Foster  on  The 
Function  of  Death  in  Human  Experience. 
It  first  appeared  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  Sermons  and  has  had  a  wide 
reading  as  one  of  the  most  solacing  and 
beautiful  presentations  of  the  great  facts 
of  death  and  life  by  the  author  of 
The  Finality  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
Another  significant  rehgious  publication 
issued  in  this  quarter  was  A  Survey  of 
Religions  Education  in  the  Local  Church 
by  Professor  William  C.  Bower,  of 
Transylvania  College.  The  book  pre- 
sents a  full  treatment  of  the  survey 
method,  thus  making  it  available  for  the 
use  of  those  who  have  had  no  previous 
experience  in  social  or  educational  sur- 
veys. A  third  timely  publication  in  the 
reUgious  field  was  The  Gospel  in  the  Light 
of  the  Great  War  by  President  Ozora  S. 
Davis,  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary, which  is  especially  designed  for  the 
minister  who  recognizes  the  opportunities 
of  the  pulpit  in  an  age  which  the  writer 
believes  is  the  most  challenging  in  the 
historj'  of  the  Christian  church. 

During  the  Winter  Quarter  also  two 
volumes  in  philosophy  and  science  were 
published,  the  first  being  Cultural  Reality, 
by  Dr.  Florian  Znaniecki,  who  is  now 
Lecturer  on  Pohsh  History  and  Institu- 
tions in  the  University  of  Chicago,  but 
who  is  also  widely  known  in  Poland  as  a 
writer  on  philosophical  subjects  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Psychological  Society  of 
Warsaw.  Dr.  Znaniecki's  aim  in  this 
new  volume  has  been  to  formulate  a 
conception  of  reality  which  will  be  useful 
for    social   and   historical    sciences    and 


helpful  for  cultural  progress.  The  vol- 
ume in  science.  The  Living  Cycads,  is  by 
Professor  Charles  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
of  the  Department  of  Botany  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  after  investi- 
gations extending  over  fifteen  years  that 
necessitated  trips  to  Mexico,  Cuba, 
Australia,  and  Africa,  completed  this 
latest  contribution  to  the  "University  of 
Chicago  Science  Series." 

Other  publications  during  the  quarter 
include  Carmina  Latina,  selected  and 
edited  by  Professor  Roy  C.  Flickinger,  of 
Northwestern  University,  who  includes 
in  his  collection  not  only  old  favorites  but 
novelties  in  Latin  versions  of  patriotic 
songs;  The  Classical  Journal  General 
Index,  Vols.  I-XIII,  covering  the  years 
1905-18;  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical 
Society  of  America,  Vol.  XII,  Nos.  3-4, 
which  constitute  a  Willard  Fiske  memo- 
rial; and  Sociology  and  Education,  Papers 
and  Proceedings  of  the  American  Socio- 
logical Society,  Vol.  XIII,  which  includes 
contributions  from  Charles  H.  Cooley, 
Robert  E.  Park,  John  M.  Gillette,  and 
Edward  Alsworth  Ross. 

The  Ellen  H.  Richards  Memorial 
Fellowship,  offered  jointly  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Memorial  Fund  and  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  been  awarded 
to  Elizabeth  Wilhelmina  Miller.  Her 
academic  record  is  as  follows:  University 
of  Chicago,  Ph.B.,  1914;  A.M.,  1915; 
Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  State 
Normal  College,  May\'ille,  North  Dakota, 
1912-13;  Instructor  in  Home  Economics, 
Univ^ersity  of  Chicago,  1915-18;  Asso- 
ciate Professor  and  Head  of  Household 
Science  Department,  Iowa  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  1918-19.  Miss  Miller  did 
editorial  work  in  the  Home  Economics 
Division  of  the  Food  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  during  the  autumn  of 
191 7.  She  is  joint  author  with  Mr. 
Emery  and  Mr.  Boynton  of  a  Laboratory 
Manual  of  Applied  Chemistry  and  has 
published  the  following  articles:  "The 
Solution  of  Antimony  from  Enameled 
Cooking  Utensils,"  "A  Home-Made  Soy- 
bran  Meal  for  Diabetics"  (with  Lydia 
Roberts),  and  "Problems  in  Cake 
Making"  (with  Bernice  Allen).  ISIiss 
Miller  is  to  spend  the  year  1919-20  in 
carrying  on  nutrition  studies  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Dean  Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administation, 
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who  has  been  in  the  war  service  of  the 
government  as  Director  of  Industrial 
Relations,  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
recently  represented  the  director-general 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in 
the  dispute  at  Seattle  between  the  ship- 
builders and  the  25,000  union  employees 
of  the  shipyards.  Dean  Marshall  held 
a  series  of  conferences  with  yard  owners, 
striking  workers,  and  international  offi- 
cers of  various  unions  who  were  present 
to  investigate  the  situation.  As  one  of 
the  results  of  the  conferences  the  striking 
employees  returned  to  work. 

Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  Divinity 
School  has  been  engaged  to  give  a  series 
of  lectures  in  June  before  the  Summer 
Assembly  for  Preachers  at  Dallas,  Texas. 
The  assembly  is  the  first  summer  school 
of  theology  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
University. 

Professor  George  Herbert  Mead,  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago, 
gave  an  address  at  the  symposium  of  the 


patrons'  department  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  on  February  27.  The 
general  subject  of  the  symposium  was 
"Lay  Contributions  to  Educational  Prog- 
ress," and  Professor  Mead's  subject  was 
"The  Interplay  between  the  School  and 
the  Community." 

Professor  William  Gardner  Hale,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature,  gave  an  address  at  the 
James  Russell  Lowell  Centenary  cele- 
brated in  Harper  Assemble  Room  on 
February  26.  As  a  former  student  of 
Lowell  at  Harvard,  Professor  Hale  gave 
an  intimate  sketch  of  the  poet's  life  and 
personality.  Lowell's  career  as  a  poet, 
essayist,  and  diplomat  was  discussed  by 
Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  American  literature. 

Professor  Julius  Stieglitz,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Chemistry,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Publication  of  Compendia  of  Chemical 
Literature  for  the  American  Chemical 
Society. 
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Men 

Women 

Total 
1919 

Men 

Women 

Total 
1 918 

Total 

Gain 

Loss 

I.  The  Departments  of  Arts, 

LiTERATXJRE,  AND  SCIENCE: 

I .  The  Graduate  Schools — 
Arts  and  Literature 

125 
157 

122 
69 

247 
226 

102 
141 

135 
66 

237 
207 

Science 

Total     

282 

362 

537 
40 

191 

371 

412 

40 

473 

733 

949 

80 

243 

295 

445 
22 

201 

377 
409 

43 

444 

672 

854 

6S 

29 

2.  The  Colleges- 
Senior 

Junior 

Unclassified 

Total   

939 

1,221 

(4  dup.) 
82 

12 

823 
1,014 

12 
2 

1,762 

2,235 

94 
14 

762 

1,005 

(2  dup.) 
86 
8 

829 
1,030 

10 
I 

1,591 
2,035 

96 
9 

171 
200 

Total  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science 

II.  The  Professional  Schools: 
I .  Divinity  School — 

Graduate 

Unclassified 

Enghsh  Theological  Semi- 
nary  

Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary              

22 

I 

23 

24 

3 

27 

Total 

116 

55 
103 

3 
8 

IS 

15 
18 

131 

70 
121 

3 
8 

118 

64 

113 
10 

3 

14 

12 
6 

I 

132 

76 

119 

II 

3 

I 

*2.  The  Courses  in  Medicine — 
Graduate 

Senior 

Junior 

Unclassified 

Total 

169 

73 
22 

28 

33 

8 
2 
2 

202 

81 
24 
30 

190 

38 
32 
21 

19 

8 
3 
3 

209 

46 
35 
24 

7 

3.  The  Law  School — 
Graduate 

*Senior    .            

Candidates  for  LL  B 

Unclassified. .       . .      .    . 

Total 

123 
13 

166 

587 
1,808 

195 

12 
189 

80 

329 

1,343 

35 

135 
202 

246 
916 

3,151 
230 

91 

5 

106 
510 

1,515 
224 

14 

271 

52 

370 

1,400 

22 

105 
276 

158 
880 

2,915 
246 

30 

88 

36 

236 

4.  The  College  of  Education  . 

5.  The  School  of  Commerce 

and  Administration .... 

Total  Professional 

Total  University 

*Deduct  for  Duphcations  . 

74 

Net  totals 

1,613 

1,308 

2,921 

1,291 

1,378 

2,669 
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Edwaiid  Stowe  Akeley 

A.B.,  University  of  South  Dakota,  1915 

Physics 

Hakland  Hill  Allen 

A.B.,  Colorado  Teachers  College,  1916 
A.M., ibid.,  1917 

Political  Economy 

Helen  Jeanette  Allen 

A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1913 

Zoology 

William  Blrger  Anderson 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1918 

Romance 

Jacob  Frank  Balzer 

A.B.,  Carleton  College,  1910 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1913 

New  Testament 

Theodore  H.  Bast 

A.B.,  Ripon  College,  191 2 

Anatomy 

NoRviL  Beeman 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1915 

Chemistry 

Charles  Henry  Behre,  Jr. 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1918 

Geology 

Harold  Bennett 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1915 

Latin 

Viola  Paula  Blackburn 

A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1918 

English 

Edward  Blankenstein 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1918 

Physics 

Lloyd  E.  B  laugh 

A.B.,  Goshen  College,  1916 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  191 7 

Education 

Blanche  Elizabeth  Mae  Brotherton 
A.B.,  Smith  College,  191 5 

T<atin 

Edward  Tankard  Browne 

A.B.,  University  of  Virginia,  1915 
A.M.,  ibid.,  191 7 

Mathematics 

Alphonse  0.  Brungardt 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1918 

Political  Economy 

Adolf  August  Brux 

Concordia  College,  19 13 
Concordia  Seminary,  191 7 

Old  Testament 

Armand  Burke 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1918 

Philosophy 

Fred  Allen  Conrad 

A.B.,  Goshen  College,  191 2 

Sociology 

Morris  Albert  Copeland 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1917 

Political  Economy 
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Henry  Leon  Cox 

S.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1914 

Charles  Wesley  Crane 

A.B.,  McGill  University,  1905 
B.D.,  McGill  Wesleyan  College,  1910 

Carl  Addington  Dawson 

A.B.,  Acadia  University,  1912 

Frank  Louis  de  Beukelaer 

A.B.,  Colgate  University,  1910 
A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1914 

Howard  de  Forest 

S.B.,  Princeton  University,  1895 
M.F.,  Yale  University,  1911 

William  Diamond 

A.B.,  University  of  Manitoba,  1915 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1916 

Alfred  Paul  Dorjahn 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1917 

Walter  Louis  Dorn 

Grad.,  Concordia  College,  St.  Paul,  1914 
Grad.,  Concordia  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  1917 

Cornelia  Mitchell  Downs 

A.B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1915 

Mary  Droke 

A.B.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1913 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1917 

Alice  Hall  Farnsworth 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1916 

RUNALFUR  FjELDSTED 

A.B.,  University  of  Manitoba,  1905 

Zoe  Fisk  Flanagan 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1910 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1914 

Ruby  Olive  Foulk 

A.B.,  Campbell  College,  1909 
A.M.,  University  of  Kansas,  1916 

Robert  Worth  Frank 

A.B.,  Wabash  College,  191 2 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1913 

James  Byron  Friauf 

A.B.,  University  of  Montana,  1918 

Margaret  Bradley  Fuller 

S.B.,  Northwestern  University,  1913 

Gladys  Elizabeth  Carson  Gibbens 
A.B.,  Newcomb  College,  1914 
A.M.,  Tulane  University,  1916 
S.B.,  ibid.,  1917 

Harold  Clifford  Goldthorpe 

S.B.,  Utah  Agricultural  College,  1917 

Carter  Lym.am  Goodrich 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1918 


Chemistry 
Sociology 

Practical  Theology 
Chemistry 

Botany 

German 

Greek 
History 

Bacteriology 
Romance 

Astronomy 
Greek 


EngUsh 


Philosophy 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Geology 

Mathematics 

Physiological  Chemistry 
Political  Economy 
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Harold  Foote  Gosnell 

A.B.,  University  of  Rochester,  19 18 

Walter  S.  Guiler 

A.B.,  Miami  University,  1909 
A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1912 

Foster  Erwin  Guyer 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  College,  1906 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1907 

F.  Russell  Hamblin 

A.B.,  Buckland  University,  1914 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1915 

Martin  Charles  Edward  Hanke 
S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1918 

Earl  Kansas  Hillbrand 

A.B.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  191 7 
A.M.,  Northwestern  University,  1918 

Jakub  Horak 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1916 

Joseph  Anthony  Humphreys 
A.B.,Oberlin  College,  1916 

O.  L.  Inman 

A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1915 
S.M.,  University  of  Idaho,  1916 

Edward  Theodore  Johnson 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  191 7 

Forrest  Alva  Klngsbxiry 

Ph.B.,  Central  College  (Iowa),  1909 

William  Valentine  Knoll 

A.B.,  University  of  Iowa,  1917 

Helen  Lois  Koch 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1918 

Hans  Kurath 

A.B.,  University  of  Texas,  1914 

John  Wayne  Lasley,  Jr. 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1910 
A.M.,  ibid.,  191 1 

Helen  Hull  Law 

A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1911 
A.M.,  ibid.,  191 2 

Mayme  Irwin  Logsdon 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  191 2 

Katherin'e  Eva  Ludgate 

A.B.,  University  of  Washington,  191 7 
S.M.,  ibid.,  1918 

Chlh-Wei  Lu:h 

A.B.,  Soochow  University,  1913 

AuDiE  J.  Lynn 

A.B.,  Indiana  University,  191 7 

Edward  Winifrid  Marcellus 

A.B.,  Northwestern  University,  1909 
A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1917 


Political  Science 
Education 

Romance 

Latin 

Chemistry 
Education 

Sociology 

Education 

Botany 

Physics 

Psychology 

Geology 

Psychology 

Comparative  Philology 

Mathematics 

Latin 

Mathematics 
Psychology 

Psychology 
Political  Economy 
Education 
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Charles  Arthur  Messner 

A.B.,  Wabash  College,  1914 

John  Preston  Minton 

S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1912 

Edith  Mohney 

A.B.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  1910 
A.M.,  Northwestern  University,  1913 


Comparative  Philology 
Physics 

German 


Robert  Sanderson  Mulltken 

S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

Chemistry 
1917 

Joseph  Clyde  Murley 

A.B.,  Upper  Iowa  University,  1909 

Latin 

Jackson  Benjamesj  McKlnney 
A.B.,  Marietta  College,  1909 
A.M.,  Ohio  State  University,  1913 

Enghsh 

John  Thomas  McNeill 

A.B.,  McGill  University,  1909 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1910 

D.B.,  Westminster  Hall,  191 2 

Church  History 

Elizabeth  McPike 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1918 

Romance 

Margaret  Cross  Norton 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1913 

A.M.,  ibid.,  1914 

L.S.B.,  New  York  State  Library  School,  1915 

History 

Alois  Richard  Nykl 

Grad.,  Academy  of  Commerce  (Prague) 

Romance 

Dean  Alvin  Pack 

A.B.,  University  of  Utah,  1916 

Botany 

Emma  Feild  Pope 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  191 2 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1913 

English 

Samuel  Caleb  Ratcliffe 

A.B.,  University  of  Mount  Allison,  1909 
A.M.,  University  of  Alberta,  1918 
B.D.,  ibid.,  1918 

Sociology 

Hartley  Grant  Robertson 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1914 

Greek 

Fred  Stanley  Rodkey 

A.B.,  University  of  Kansas,  191 7 
A,M.,  ibid.,  1918 

History 

Constance  Rummons 

A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1916 

Philosophy 

Ellen  Mary  Sanders 

A.B.,  University  of  London,  1908 
A.B.,  University  of  Bristol,  1910 

Paul  Bigelow  Sears 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

B.Sc,  ibid. 

A.M.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1910 


Geography 


Botany 
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Paul  Joseph  Sedgwick 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1918 

William  Carlson  Smith 

A.B.,  Grand  Island  College,  1907 

Perry  Daniel  Strausbaugh 

S.B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1916 

Francis  Htjntington  Swett 
A.B.,  Bates  College,  1916 

Edward  Ayers  Taylor 

A.B.,  University  of  Denver,  1914 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1918 

William  Flint  Thrall 

A.B.,  McKendree  College,  1901 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1902 

Alfred  Tonness 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  191 7 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1918 

James  Elliott  Walmsley 

A.B.,  Randolph-Macon  College,  1894 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1894 

Chester  Keeler  Wentworth 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1918 

Gertrude  Williams 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1918 

Harold  Rideout  Willoughby 

A.B.,  Wesleyan  University,  19 15 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1916 

Frank  Edwin  Wood 

A.B.,  Baker  University,  191 2 
A.M.,  University  of  Kansas,  1914 

Warner  F.  Woodring 

S.B.,  Tri-State  College,  1913 
A.B.,  ibid.,  1914 

Margaret  Wooster 

A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1913 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1915 

John  Frank  Wright 

A.B.,  Acadia  University,  191 7 

Joseph  Ussery  Yarbrough 

S.B.,  Nashville  Bible  College,  1909 
A.B.,  University  of  Te.xas,  1915 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1916 

Werner  Charles  Zahn 

A.B.,  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1917 

Edward  Zbitovsky 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1915 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1916 

Dudley  De  Forest  Zuver 

A.B.,  Allegheny  College,  191 7 


Botany 

Sociology 

Botany 

Zoology 

English 

English 

Systematic  Theology 

History 

Geology 
Chemistry 
New  Testament 

Mathematics 

History 

P^chology 

Geology 
Psychology 

Geography 
Philosophy 

Philosophy 
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THE    TURNING-POINT    IN   THE 
HISTORY   OF  CULTURE' 

By  RICHARD  GREEN  MOULTON,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Literary  Theory  and  Interpretation;  Head  of  the  Department  of 

General  Literature 

I  understand  the  word  "culture"  to  mean  the  share  of  the  individual 
in  the  common  civilization.  What  at  one  time  passed  for  culture — the 
consciousness  of  highbrow  superiority  which  seemed  to  say  "Get  away 
from  me,  I  have  better  taste  than  thou" — has  long  been  turned  over  to 
the  comic  papers.  Even  high  personal  gifts  do  not  make  culture  if  they 
remain  personal.  They  are  rather  to  be  described  by  a  favorite  word 
in  school  advertisements  of  a  generation  ago,  which  for  so  much  a  year 
offered  education  and  accomplishments.  To  make  culture  in  the  true 
sense  there  must  be  some  interaction  between  the  individual  and  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs;  for  the  mass  we  speak  of  civilization, 
for  the  individual,  culture.  A  classic  passage  in  the  writings  of  an 
eloquent  nineteenth-century  preacher  proposes  to  arrange  types  of 
character  under  the  three  headings  "Having,"  "Doing,"  "Being." 
The  label "  Having  "  interprets  itself:  we  think  at  once  of  the  man  defined 
by  the  large  account  that  stands  in  the  world's  ledger  in  his  name,  who 
is  in  the  main  a  center  of  attraction  for  the  drifting  of  capital,  important 
only  as  an  indication  of  commodities,  for  whom  length  of  days  is  desirable 
because  "the  longer  a  man  lies  out  at  interest  the  greater  must  be  the 
accumulation."  There  is  no  place  for  culture  here.  The  life  of  "  Doing  " 
may  involve  great  qualities  and  a  devotion  of  conscious  service;   but 

'  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Convocation  of  the 
University  held  in  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gymnasium,  June  10,  1919. 
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this  is  a  contribution  to  civilization.  It  is  when  the  civilization  reacts 
upon  the  individual  that  we  get  the  man  defined  by  the  word  "Being," 
and  it  is  here  that  the  term  culture  is  in  place.  I  use  the  words  "common 
civihzation"  because  of  the  tendency  of  civilizations  to  combine  and 
group  together.  In  the  millennium  perhaps  the  world  may  present  a 
single  civilization.  But  it  is  still  a  long,  long  way  to  the  millenniimi, 
although  I  am  simple  enough  to  believe  that  this  consummation  has  been 
brought  measurably  nearer  by  the  world-crisis  of  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  co-operation  of  master  minds  in  the  statesmanship  that  will  meet  it, 
a  co-operation  in  which  a  president  of  the  United  States  has  played  a 
great  part.  Meanwhile  we  have  in  the  world  many  different  civiliza- 
tions, and  these  civiHzations  may  blend  in  groups.  A  common  culture 
helps  to  identify  the  group,  and  the  grouped  civilizations  react  upon  the 
individuals  who  belong  to  them. 

Now,  another  person,  speaking  in  some  distant  part  of  the  world, 
on  a  topic  similar  to  mine,  might  have  a  very  different  message  to  deliver. 
But  speaking  as  I  am  to  you  who  hear  me  I  would  say  that  our  common 
civilization  is  descended  from  two  civilizations  of  the  ancient  world,  the 
union  of  which  has  made  us  what  we  are.  All  our  art,  science,  politics — 
all  that  we  call  the  secular — is  a  continuation  of  processes  begun  and 
carried  to  high  maturity  by  the  Hellenic  civilization,  reflected  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  literatures.  For  it  is  in  its  literature  that  every  civiliza- 
tion stands  reflected.  But  when  we  turn  to  our  spiritual  nature,  we  find 
no  kinship  with  the  Greeks;  our  spiritual  nature  is  an  inheritance  from 
the  ancient  Hebraic  civihzation,  which  is  reflected  in  the  body  of  litera- 
ture we  call  the  Bible.  These  two  civilizations,  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
developed  independently.  They  were,  surely,  the  most  splendid  product 
of  antiquity.  It  is  irresistible  to  borrow  an  expression  from  Dryden's 
famous,  though  rather  cheap,  epigram  on  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton: 

The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go : 
To  make  a  third  she  joined  the  former  two. 

Thus,  from  our  place  in  history,  it  would  seem  that  the  turning-point 
in  the  evolution  of  our  culture  hes  in  the  meeting  of  Hellenic  and  Hebraic. 

It  needs  a  large  historic  perspective  to  call  this  a  turning-point.  It 
was  in  reahty  a  long  process.  Three  times,  in  different  ages  of  the  world, 
the  two  civiUzations  came  together. 

Greek  and  Hebrew  came  together  the  first  time  when  the  conquests 
of  Alexander  the  Great  forced  Hellenic  culture  upon  all  civilization,  and 
thus  upon  the  exclusive  Hebrew  people.    After  protracted  and  heroic 
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resistance  Palestine  was  gradually  hellenized,  while  the  new  city  of 
Alexandria,  named  as  record  of  the  conquests,  became  a  seat  of  Judaism 
hardly  second  to  Palestine.  This  was  not  a  fusion,  but  a  conscious 
union,  in  men's  minds,  of  two  diverse  elements.  In  the  hterature  that 
follows,  notably  in  the  New  Testament,  the  antithesis  of  Jew  and  Greek 
recurs  as  regularly  as,  in  other  ages,  the  antithesis  of  aristocrat  and 
democrat,  or  the  antithesis  of  capital  and  labor.  Paul  becomes  the  hero 
of  this  historic  epoch,  because  in  him  a  complete  education  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew  culture  was  combined  with  the  dignity  of  Roman  citizenship. 

The  second  union  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  was  on  a  larger  scale. 
Antiquity  culminates  in  the  Roman  Empire :  Roman  as  to  the  adhesive 
force,  Greek  as  to  its  mental  sphere.  And  the  stage  enlarges  to  take  in 
Europe.  This  Roman  Empire  became  Christianized:  so  the  process  is 
described  by  those  who  speak  from  the  religious  or  ecclesiastical  point 
of  view;  from  our  literary  viewpoint  we  would  rather  say  that  Hellenism 
was  being  gradually  hebraized.  The  fusion  was  thorough,  and  created 
the  great  epoch  we  call  the  Middle  Ages.  We  moderns  think  of  Europe 
as  a  geographical  area  in  which  many  different  nations  live.  The 
Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  unity:  a  single  state,  its  feudal  system 
culminating  in  a  Roman  emperor;  a  single  church,  of  which  the  Pope 
of  Rome  was  the  brain,  and  the  clergy  a  system  of  nerves  connecting 
every  point  with  the  central  mind.  Yet  forces  of  disintegration  were 
at  work,  and  the  Roman  Empire  changed  gradually  into  the  Romance 
world.  The  common  language  of  education  and  religion,  Latin  or 
Roman,  was  being  adulterated  by  local  dialects  into  new  languages. 
Some  of  these  we  still  call  the  Romance  languages,  because  in  these  the 
Roman  element  was  stronger  than  the  local  influence.  In  other  cases — 
English,  German — the  native  element  was  stronger  than  the  Roman 
factor;  but  the  process  was  the  same.  And  I  like  to  fancy  the  Enghsh 
language  as  likely  to  gain  over  all  others  in  the  end  because,  in  this  blend 
of  Latin  intellectuality  and  native  force  of  sentiment,  the  balance  in 
the  English  language  was  the  most  perfect.  Thus  out  of  mediaeval 
Europe,  by  this  disintegrating  force  of  language,  there  arise  the  modern 
peoples  of  Europe,  and  make  a  common  group  of  civilizations,  all  having 
their  roots  in  the  union  of  Hellenic  and  Hebraic,  all  drawn  into  the  unity 
of  mediaevalism,  all  diverging  to  create,  not  separate  Hteratures,  but 
rather  a  common  literature  in  so  many  national  dresses,  like  a  single 
language  with  its  dialectical  variations. 

But  if  the  fusion  was  complete,  the  two  component  elements  entered 
into  it  each  in  a  highly  imperfect  state.     Centuries  of  war  had  dissipated 
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Greek  culture,  until  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  find  scholars 
reading  their  Aristotle  in  Latin  translations  of  Arabic  translations  from 
the  original  Greek.  And  Hebraic  culture  enters  into  mediaevalism  only 
in  a  very  imperfect  form.  No  doubt  these  are  called  the  great  centuries 
of  the  Christian  church;  but  they  are  so  called  by  those  who  write  from 
the  ecclesiastical  viewpoint.  The  literature  which  is  the  basis  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  Bible,  played  a  very  small  part  in  mediaeval  history.  There 
is  no  need  for  detailed  proof  of  this:  it  stands  reflected  in  a  picturesque 
anecdote  related  of  himself  by  Martin  Luther.  A  university  student, 
nearing  the  close  of  his  university  course,  he  wanders  into  his  university 
library  and  begins  turning  over  books;  to  his  surprise  he  comes  for  the 
first  time  upon  the  Bible,  and  finds  it  a  varied  literature  instead  of  a 
collection  of  devotional  passages  familiar  to  him  all  his  life.  To  cap  one 
instance  with  another,  Carlstadt  tells  us  how  he  was  a  Doctor  of  Theology 
before  he  had  ever  read  the  Bible.  An  imperfect  Hellenism  and  an 
imperfect  Hebraism  had  been  fused  into  a  mediaevalism  which,  notwith- 
standing its  many  features  of  greatness,  appears  from  our  point  of  view 
a  crude  culture. 

There  was  needed  then  a  third  combination  of  the  original  Greek 
and  Hebrew  civilizations.  What  brought  the  Middle  Ages  to  a  close 
was  the  entry  of  barbarism  in  Turkish  form  into  the  East:  Greek  scholars 
transferred  themselves  and  their  libraries  to  Western  Europe.  It  was 
now  complete  manuscripts  of  Greek  literature  that  were  carried  into  the 
heart  of  Europe,  with  Greek  scholars  to  interpret  them.  With  these 
came  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  and  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, with  a  Budaeus  and  an  Erasmus  to  act  as  interpreters.  It  was 
thus  Hellenism  and  Hebraism  in  their  fulness  that  now  were  fused 
together.  The  consciousness  of  the  times  took  the  proud  name  of  the 
Renaissance — the  new  birth  of  civilization.  Now,  it  is  precisely  from 
this  movement  named  the  Renaissance  that  the  modern  world  dates 
itself. 

I  fear  that  some  of  my  hearers  will  think  I  have  been  unloading  upon 
them  some  very  elementary  history  such  as  might  well  be  spared  from 
an  occasion  like  this.  But  one  thing  that  experience  in  teaching  has 
impressed  upon  me  is  how  in  certain  studies  it  is  the  elements  which 
forever  need  emphasizing.  The  latest  discoveries  may  be  trusted  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  What  defines  a  man  is,  not  what  he  knows, 
but  what  of  his  knowledge  he  elects  to  emphasize.  The  value  of  such 
historic  survey  as  we  have  attempted  is  that  it  gives  us  at  once  a  coherent 
past  for  the  culture  we  are  studying.     We  know  the  old  saying  that,  in 
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setting  out  to  make  yourself  a  noble  character,  you  must  begin  by  care- 
fully selecting  your  grandfather.  In  the  present  case  the  history  sur- 
veyed has  provided  a  coherent  ancestry  for  our  modem  culture;  it  is 
the  union  of  Hellenic  with  Hebraic.  Here  I  can  shelter  myself  under 
the  authority  of  a  great  historian.  There  is  a  special  satisfaction  in 
quoting  Sir  John  Seeley  in  this  connection,  for  no  one  will  suspect 
Seeley  of  being  actuated  by  considerations  of  rehgious  orthodoxy  in 
what  he  says  as  to  the  place  in  the  evolution  of  education  occupied  by 
the  Bible.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember — I  was  a  schoolboy  at  the 
time — the  appearance  of  Seeley's  first  book,  that  stirred  all  England 
in  a  way  in  which  it  has  never  been  stirred  by  any  other  one  book.  I 
remember  how  a  certain  public  personage,  recognized  as  a  pillar  of 
orthodoxy,  pronounced  Seeley's  work  "the  vilest  book  ever  vomited 
from  the  mouth  of  hell " ;  to  which  a  lively  writer  of  newspaper  criticism 
made  the  rejoinder,  that  if  this  book  should  ever  get  down  to  hell,  hell 
would  not  retain  it  long  on  its  stomach.  So  it  is  not  theological  prepos- 
sessions that  actuate  this  Seeley  when  he  laments  the  "lack  of  ideal  and 
plan"  in  modern 'education. 

No  adequate  doctrine  of  civilization  is  taught  among  us So  long  as 

churches  were  efl&cient,  this  idea  of  the  continuity  of  civilization  was  kept  before  the 
general  mind.  A  grand  outline  of  God's  dealing  with  the  human  race,  drawn  from 
the  Bible  and  the  church  doctrine,  a  sort  of  map  of  history,  was  possessed  by  all  alike. 
Are  we  aware  what  bewilderment  must  have  arisen  when  this  is  no  longer  the  case, 
when  those  old  outlines  grow  unserviceable,  but  no  new  map  is  furnished  ? 

The  phrase,  "a  sort  of  map  of  history,"  aptly  puts  the  case.  The 
wildest  radical,  inclined  to  chop  ofif  the  branch  on  which  he  sits  from  the 
parent  trunk,  cannot  help  knowing  that  "things  happened"  before  his 
day.  Not  separate  "things,"  not  even  separate  strands  of  things,  each 
a  subject  for  a  specialist  investigator,  but  the  varied  strands  twining 
together  into  a  coherent  evolution — this  is  what  is  needed  as  a  starting- 
point  for  our  culture.  And  thus  this  historic  fusion  of  Hellenic  and 
Hebraic  civilizations,  with  the  study  side  by  side  of  the  Hellenic  and 
Biblical  hteratures,  should  always  be  emphasized  as  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  whole  study  of  the  humanities  must  rest. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  subject  of  education.  I  am  not  proposing  any 
technical  analysis;  but  in  the  light  of  our  foundation  proposition  let  us 
survey  the  educational  situation.  For  education  seems  to  be  a  natural 
mediator  between  civiHzation  and  culture.  The  matter  of  education 
involves  the  various  civilizations  of  the  world  presented  in  concentrated 
moments;  with  such  civilizations  education  confronts  a  succession  of 
individual  minds  open  to  impressions. 
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At  the  outset  of  such  a  survey  one  point  strikes  us  very  favorably. 
One  of  the  two  constituent  elements  of  our  culture  has  gained  full  educa- 
tional recognition.  Hellenic  literature,  under  the  suggestive  name  of 
classical  studies,  stands  in  the  forefront  of  modern  schemes  of  educa- 
tion ;  a  tradition  has  established  itself  that  without  classical  studies  there 
can  be  no  liberal  education.  Satisfactory  as  this  may  seem,  we  are  at 
the  same  time  bound  to  notice  the  strong  antagonism  to  this  tradition 
which  has  in  recent  times  made  itself  felt,  and  which  comes,  not  at 
all  from  persons  indifferent  to  education,  but  from  those  who  claim  to 
be  educational  reformers. 

On  this  whole  subject  two  distinct  comments  may  be  made.  In 
part,  I  believe  the  opposition  to  classics  rests  upon  a  misunderstanding. 
It  comes  often  from  those  who  wish  to  emphasize  the  natural  and  political 
sciences,  the  exploits  of  which  in  modern  times  have  been  so  magnificent. 
But  the  objectors  fail  to  see  that  these  very  natural  and  political  sciences 
are  themselves  to  be  credited  to  the  Hellenic  factor  in  our  civilization. 
When,  after  the  long  parenthesis  of  the  Middle  Ages,  philosophy  resumes 
its  course,  the  modern  philosophy  and  science  go  on  just  where  Greek 
philosophy  and  science  had  left  off.  The  most  eminent  modern  scientist 
will  hardly  rank  himself  in  mental  equipment  superior  to  a  Plato  or  an 
Aristotle;  and  the  logic  of  his  philosophy  has  been  elaborated  for  him 
by  the  Greeks  of  old.  But  early  in  the  modern  world  two  details  emerge, 
so  slight  at  first  as  to  seem  accidents,  so  wide-reaching  in  effect  as  to 
transform  all  future  philosophy.  One  is  the  invention  of  printing;  the 
other,  still  less  noticeable  at  the  time,  was  the  invention  of  scientific 
experiment.  In  the  ancient  world  each  philosopher,  or  school  of  phi- 
losophy, sought  to  solve  the  whole  universe  at  once.  In  the  modern 
world,  with  printing  to  perpetuate  all  records,  the  individual  philosopher 
disappears ;  all  mankind  through  all  generations  becomes  a  co-operation 
for  discovering  truth.  Co-operation  means  specialization;  philosophy 
passes  out  of  literature  into  a  new  medium  of  technical  science;  as  the 
results  of  technical  sciences  are  put  together,  philosophy  comes  back 
into  literature,  the  natural  medium  for  integrated  thought.  So  with 
the  other  new  element  in  philosophy:  instead  of  being  limited,  as  ancient 
philosophy  was,  to  observation  of  what  happened  to  occur,  experimental 
philosophy  makes  its  observations  on  material  specially  arranged  for 
this  observation.  The  pace  of  scientific  advance  has  thus  been  enor- 
mously accelerated.  It  is  a  wise  child  that  knows  its  own  father:  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  rapidly  progressing  science  should  forget  that  in 
origin  it  is  a  continuation  of  Hellenic  philosophy,  transformed  almost 
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out  of  recognition  by  accidents  of  its  own  momentum.  Moreover,  we 
may  ask,  is  the  practice  of  modern  science  up  to  the  standard  of  its  theory, 
as  these  are  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  culture?  The  stage  of 
specialization  is  fully  emphasized.  Is  there  due  care  for  the  integration 
of  specialized  knowledge  and  its  appearance  in  the  medium  of  literature, 
which  appeals  directly  to  culture?  As  it  appears  to  an  outsider,  the 
factory  of  science  makes  complete  provision  for  the  construction  of 
separate  parts;  the  stage  of  assembling  these  separate  parts  is  left  to 
take  its  chances. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  antagonism  to  classical  study  which 
depreciates  the  study  altogether  and  regards  it  as  an  anachronism  in 
the  modem  practical  world.  However  unconvincing  the  arguments 
may  seem,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that,  with  the  freedom  of  many 
generations  left  to  Greek  and  Latin,  they  have  failed  to  attract  a  con- 
siderable body  of  those  who  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  them. 
My  own  belief  is  that  this  is  largely  due  to  an  error  of  policy  in  the  tradi- 
tional direction  of  such  studies,  by  which  the  classics  have  been  presented 
solely  in  the  original  languages.  I  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  word  "  solely," 
for  of  course  to  study  Greek  and  Latin  masterpieces  in  Greek  and  Latin 
is  the  natural  thing  to  do,  and  the  goal  which  everyone  desires  if  he  can 
attain  it.  Indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  classical  tradition  there  was 
no  error  at  all.  At  that  period  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  learn  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  the  literature  in  these  languages  had  the  highest  cultural 
value.  But  as  time  went  on  the  subjects  demanding  a  place  in  educa- 
tion were  multiplying,  and  the  proportion  of  the  whole  that  could  be 
devoted  to  classical  studies  must  proportionately  diminish.  This 
diminution  of  the  time  given  to  classical  study  was  a  diminution  in  the 
literary  element  of  the  study,  which  cannot  begin  until  facility  has  been 
attained  in  reading  the  languages.  A  schoolboy  confronting  Homer 
with  a  dictionary  in  one  hand,  a  grammar  in  the  other,  and  wanting  a 
third  hand  to  hold  a  book  of  annotations,  may  gain  something  from  his 
discipline;  but  what  he  gains  will  hardly  be  literary  culture.  Thus, 
while  education  in  general  was  being  enriched,  the  cultural  value  of 
classical  study  as  a  whole  was  being  impoverished:  it  remained  all  it  had 
been  for  the  advanced  student,  but  for  the  crowd  of  boys  and  girls  at 
school  who  never  got  beyond  the  earlier  stages  their  classical  culture 
ended  before  it  had  really  begun.  All  this  might  be  avoided  if  the 
principle  were  established  that  in  every  stage  of  classical  study,  ele- 
mentary or  advanced,  reading  in  the  original  and  reading  in  translation 
should  be  kept  side  by  side.    I  can  speak  from  experience.    A  large 
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part  of  my  work  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  consisted  in  presenting 
classical  epic  and  drama  to  students,  many  of  whom  know  no  Greek  or 
Latin,  while  others  have  had  only  the  Latin  drill  of  their  school  days. 
I  wish  I  could  convey  to  you  the  appreciative  interest  with  which — of 
course  after  the  requisite  preparatory  explanations — these  foreign 
masterpieces  have  been  received  and  the  naive  astonishment  expressed 
at  finding  Greek  life  and  Greek  poetic  form  natural  and  convincing. 
"  If  only  I  had  had  this  presented  to  me  in  English  in  my  schooldays, 
what  a  difference  it  would  have  made!"  This  remark  I  have  heard 
scores  of  times. 

Thus  I  believe  it  quite  possible  that  classical  study  may  regain  its 
hold  on  the  practical  world.  There  is  a  solid  foundation  for  this  belief 
from  an  analogous  case.  In  the  biblical  field  the  first  idea  was  that  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek  must  be  jealously  guarded ;  that  translation 
into  the  vulgar  tongue  would  mean  religious  anarchy.  The  faith  of  a 
few  pioneers  led  the  way;  and  the  vernacular  Bible  appeared,  and  in  a 
brief  period  it  captured  a  whole  civilization.  Of  course,  there  must 
always  remain  the  difference  in  kind  between  the  knowledge  of  the  expert 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  general  reader;  both  are  covered  by  the  word 
"culture." 

But  if  we  turn  from  all  this  to  the  other  of  the  two  factors  in  our 
civilization,  and  from  this  point  of  view  study  the  situation,  we  get  a 
very  different  result.  In  the  scheme  of  study  followed  in  our  universities, 
and  in  the  school  studies  influenced  by  these,  Hebraic  culture  and  the 
literature  of  the  Bible  are  conspicuous  only  by  their  absence.  Of  course, 
among  the  specialized  sciences  are  found  sciences  that  deal  with  Hebraic 
material.  But  the  question  is  of  the  general  culture  fostered  by  our 
educational  system;  and  in  this  biblical  literature  has  little  or  no  place. 
It  is  dismaying  to  find  such  disparity  between  theory  and  practice.  If 
the  evolution  of  our  civilization  has  been  what  has  been  described,  if 
there  be  any  soundness  in  the  conception  of  education  as  reflecting 
evolution,  how  can  we  be  content  with  the  one-sided  culture  which  our 
educational  system  reveals  ?  It  is  not  of  errors  or  deficiencies  that  we 
complain;  we  note  the  absence  of  any  care  for  realizing  more  than  half 
our  responsibilities,  A  culture  based  on  so  imperfect  an  ideal  seems  to 
suggest  nothing  but  the  striking  expression  of  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
"Ephraim  is  a  cake  not  turned":  what  is  offered  for  our  highest  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  pabulum  is  discovered  to  have  been  done  only  on 
one  side! 
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To  begin  with,  we  note  not  only  the  intrinsic  loss  to  education  of  the 
biblical  literature  itself;  there  is  the  further  loss  of  its  interaction  with 
the  other  elements  of  culture.  In  cases  of  this  kind  one  plus  one  makes 
a  great  deal  more  than  two.  We  have  here,  in  the  first  place,  two  of  the 
world's  great  literatures  absolutely  on  a  par  in  their  literary  worth.  Let 
those  pronounce  who  are  familiar  with  both.  In  the  second  place,  while 
Hellenic  and  biblical  literatures  are  equal  in  rank,  they  are  strikingly 
unlike  in  kind,  presenting  contrasts  at  every  point.  Thus,  in  the  third 
place,  when  you  surrender  biblical  literature  you  give  up  with  it  the 
whole  force  of  the  comparative  method,  the  most  potent  of  all  instru- 
ments of  study,  one  which,  so  to  speak,  more  than  anything  else  opens 
the  pores  of  the  mental  skin  and  makes  us  receptive. 

One  who  studies  in  the  field  of  general  literature  is  in  a  position  to 
realize  a  loss  like  this.  Literary  criticism  of  the  last  three  centuries 
sums  up  as  a  chaos  of  contradictions:  critical  parties  forever  fighting 
among  themselves,  and  continuously  retreating  before  the  creative 
literature  they  attempt  to  control.  The  source  of  all  this  ineffectual 
criticism  is  the  men  of  the  Renaissance,  who  sought  to  exalt  Aristotle 
into  a  literary  dictator.  It  was  enough  to  make  the  real  Aristotle  turn 
in  his  grave,  for  his  Poetics  was  the  modest  task  of  a  great  mind,  the 
simple  formulation  of  laws  of  Greek  poetry  from  the  practice  of  Greek 
poets.  But  Renaissance  criticism,  seeking  to  make  Aristotle's  scien- 
tific laws  into  restraining  laws  for  the  poetry  of  the  future,  was  fighting 
against  nature;  against  nature  with  a  Shakespeare  at  hand  to  make 
traditional  laws  into  anachronisms.  Only  when  utterly  routed  did  this 
criticism,  almost  in  our  own  day,  wake  up  to  the  obvious  fact  that 
Aristotle  knew  no  literature  but  Greek  literature ;  though  of  all  ancient 
philosophers  he  was  the  most  inductive,  yet  in  this  case  it  was  induction 
from  a  single  particular.  Had  Renaissance  critics  used  Hebrew  litera- 
ture for  comparison  with  Greek,  or,  better  still,  had  Aristotle  been 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  Bible,  the  modern  world  would 
have  been  spared  three  centuries  of  critical  confusion  from  which  we  are 
only  now  recovering  with  diflSculty. 

But  there  is  worse  than  this  yet  to  be  noted.  Not  only  is  Hebraic 
literature  absent  from  our  educational  schemes,  but  the  whole  content 
of  the  Bible  has  been  divorced  from  literary  form.  This  seems  to  me 
one  of  the  most  marvelous  accidents  of  history.  Not  that  there  is 
anything  unintelligible  in  the  fact  itself,  which  is  easily  explained;  the 
marvel  lies  in  the  indifference  of  the  world  to  what  has  happened.    We 
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modems  know  literature  only  in  the  form  of  books ;  and  the  mechanism 
of  the  printed  page  reflects  literary  form  to  the  eye  of  the  reader  so 
perfectly  that  he  never  has  to  think  about  it ;  it  affects  him  unconsciously 
like  the  attraction  of  gravitation.  But  it  has  not  always  been  so.  The 
manuscripts  of  the  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  are  wholly  destitute 
of  form :  aggregations  of  alphabetical  letters  not  even  divided  into  words, 
with  nothing  to  indicate  dialogue,  or  prose  and  verse  with  verse  varia- 
tions. In  manuscripts  like  these  all  forms  of  literature  look  exactly 
alike ;  it  is  a  succession  of  editors  who  draw  from  these  manuscripts  the 
differences  of  prose  and  verse,  dialogue  and  story.  But  a  distinction 
appears  between  the  Bible  and  other  literature  of  antiquity.  Greek 
poetry,  for  example,  was  preserved  in  manuscripts  which  were  in  the 
hands  of  literary  editors ;  when  the  advance  in  the  art  of  writing  allows 
the  page  to  reflect  the  form,  this  Greek  literature  appears  in  its  proper 
literary  form — Homer,  an  epic  in  hexameters;  Sophocles,  a  drama  in 
dialogue  and  choral  poetry.  But  the  Bible,  all  this  while,  was  in  charge 
of  men  who  were  not  literary  readers  but  commentators;  these  conceived 
of  the  Bible  as  material  for  commentary,  and,  when  the  advance  in 
writing  came  to  them,  they  gave  the  Bible  the  form  of  texts  for  comment. 
In  this  mechanical  guise  of  numbered  chapters  and  verses  the  Bible 
meets  the  modern  reader;  and  he  can  hardly  realize  how  this  Bible,  just 
like  Greek  literature,  is  made  up  of  story,  song,  drama,  discourse,  with 
rhythmic  variations  as  delicate  as  those  of  Greek  or  English.  Very 
likely,  when  his  attention  is  drawn  to  the  subject,  he  may  reply  that  he 
cares  for  the  matter  and  spirit  of  Scripture,  not  for  its  technical  form. 
He  has  not  grasped  the  essential  law  of  all  literature,  that  a  correct  idea 
of  the  literary  form  is  as  essential  as  a  correct  idea  of  the  grammar  to 
enable  a  reader  to  get  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  what  he  reads.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations  to  show  how  the  very  surface 
meaning  of  a  passage  is  affected  by  the  literary  form  in  which  the  passage 
presents  itself  to  the  reader's  eye.  But  why  should  I  labor  this  point  in 
my  own  prosy  language  when  it  has  so  splendidly  been  formulated  in 
poetry  ?  One  of  the  lyric  poets  of  Greece — Pindar,  I  think — has  called 
the  Muses  "the  prophets  of  Apollo."  The  whole  theory  of  literary 
morphology  is  concentrated  in  that  saying.  Apollo  symbolizes  for  us 
the  whole  spirit  of  poetry.  What  are  the  Muses  ?  We  hear  of  a  Muse 
of  Epic,  a  Muse  of  History,  a  Muse  of  Lyric  Song,  a  Muse  of  Dancing. 
It  is  the  varied  forms  of  poetry  and  the  arts  that  are  personified  in  the 
Muses.  And  the  word  prophet,  which  is  a  Greek  and  not  a  Hebrew 
word,  simply  means  "interpreter."    The  sentence  brings  home  to  us 
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how  the  whole  spirit  of  poetry  can  be  interpreted  only  through  the  literary 
forms  in  which  it  appears. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  contended  that  the  Hebraic  factor  in  our  evolu- 
tion, if  it  be  absent  from  educational  schemes,  yet  reaches  the  modern 
mind  by  other  routes.  The  Bible  has  revolutionized  society;  its  thought 
is  institutionaUzed  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions;  even  where 
religious  authority  may  not  be  recognized  yet  the  ideas  of  the  Bible 
leaven  modern  ethics.  All  this  is  true,  and  of  vast  importance  in  the 
discussion  of  civilization.  But  culture  is  essentially  a  thing  of  the  indi- 
vidual mind:  not  truth,  but  your  personal  reaction  to  truth,  is  what 
constitutes  your  culture.  It  is  not  the  food  you  eat  which  nourishes 
you,  but  the  food  you  digest;  and  digestion  (some  of  you  are  painfully 
aware)  is  a  question  of  the  individual.  Thus  the  Bible  as  a  basis  of 
theology  is  one  thing ;  the  Bible  in  its  full  literary  form  is  quite  another 
thing;  and  this  last  is  the  food  of  culture.  Of  all  the  forms  in  which 
thought  clothes  itself  literature  is  the  most  spiritual,  holding  truth  in 
free  solution ;  if  it  be  found  desirable  to  precipitate  this  truth  into  system, 
something  of  the  spiritual  potency  is  lost  in  the  process.  Individual 
freedom  is  the  breath  of  life  to  culture.  What  presents  itself  to  the  indi- 
vidual mind  in  the  form  of  an  orthodoxy  cannot,  in  that  form,  touch  the 
free  spirit  of  culture.     Why,  the  "Cheerful  Cherub"  knows  as  much  as 

that. 

For  Duty  is  a  horrid  word; 

Right  doing  should  be  glad: 
If  you  are  good  because  you  should, 

You  might  as  well  be  bad. 

There  is  no  question  here  of  the  comparative  worth  of  two  things,  but 
only  of  the  distinctiveness  of  their  spheres.  Institutionalized  thought 
may  have  the  high  function  of  leading  us  to  the  true  waters,  but  only 
culture  can  make  us  drink. 

I  might  stop  here;  for  surely  a  dangerous  situation  has  been  dis- 
closed when  it  appears  that  one  of  the  two  foundation  elements  of  our 
Culture  has  been  omitted  from  our  schemes  of  education.  But  I  feel 
impelled  to  go  one  step  farther.  I  passed  lightly,  just  now,  over  the 
intrinsic  loss  of  the  omitted  Hebraic  literature.  But  if  we  look  for  a 
moment  at  what  this  literature  really  is,  we  may  see  that  the  neglect 
of  it  is  a  special  loss  in  the  circumstances  of  the  present  day. 

There  is  a  general  consciousness  among  us  that  we  are  standing  at 
one  of  the  critical  moments  of  time.  The  outside  appearance  of  things 
may  seem  what  it  has  been  always;   the  customary  ebbs  and  flows  are 
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going  on  as  before;  but  deep  down  below  the  surface  the  urge  of  the 
tide  is  carrying  us  into  a  new  era.  And  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we 
describe  the  coming  age  as  an  era  of  internationalism.  The  former 
units — of  tribe,  race,  nation,  state — are  proving  insufficient:  we  are 
reaching  forward  into  a  larger  unity,  a  broader  internationalism  in 
which  the  lesser  units  are  harmonized.  Or  is  it  to  be  some  perverted 
conception  of  the  word  that  strives  to  raise  antagonisms  of  nation  with 
nation,  class  with  class,  class  with  nation?  Is  the  internationalism 
toward  which  we  are  moving  to  be  a  cosmos  or  a  chaos?  Of  course, 
this  is  no  occasion  for  entering  upon  that  vast  problem.  The  point  I 
wish  to  put  to  you  is  that  this  neglected  side  of  our  culture,  the  Bible 
read  as  literature,  is  found  to  be  itself  a  document  of  internationalism. 

Hellenic  and  Hebraic  literatures  are  alike  in  one  point:  each  is  a 
succession  of  "classics."  But  Hebraic  classics  differ  from  others  in 
that  they  combine  to  make  a  unity.  Of  course,  every  literature  is  a 
unity  in  the  historic  sense;  it  reflects  the  history  of  the  people  who 
produced  it.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  different  from  this;  I  mean  a 
literary  unity.  At  the  first  sight  of  them  you  seem  to  have  a  library  of 
classical  works;  the  more  you  study  them  the  more  you  see  the  library 
condense  into  a  book,  its  different  parts  drawing  together  into  a  unity 
like  that  of  dramatic  plot  and  movement.  I  am  going  beyond  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Seeley.  I  have  ventured  to  speak  of  the  whole  Bible  as  a 
drama  in  two  acts  with  an  interlude.  And  the  lines  on  which  this  drama 
becomes  a  unity  are  expressed  by  one  conception  of  internationalism. 

A  suggestion  of  this  kind  makes  the  starting-point  of  the  movement ; 
the  primitive  symbolism  of  Babel  suggests  the  rise  of  varying  languages, 
which  in  time  make  varying  nations;  the  clashes  and  antagonisms  of 
nations  as  they  fall  farther  and  farther  apart  make  a  foundation  for  the 
main  difl&culties  of  the  world.  Against  a  background  like  this  we  have 
the  idea  of  a  chosen  nation,  a  nation  chosen  to  the  high  function  of 
bringing  the  other  nations  to  its  conception  of  God' — the  sublime  idea 
of  a  theocracy  of  the  whole  world.  This  theocracy  is  soon  seen  to  break 
down  under  the  weight  of  the  secular;  but  before  it  comes  to  an  end  its 
forward-looking  seers  see  a  new  theocracy:  no  longer  a  political  body, 
but  laws  and  principles  written  in  the  hearts  of  individuals — a  kingdom 
of  God  within  men.  At  the  close  of  the  first  act,  in  the  vision  poem  of 
the  Isaiahan  rhapsody,  we  reach  in  full  form  a  philosophy  of  world- 
history,  imaginatively  presented  as  proclaimed  from  the  throne  of  the 
universe.  But  the  ideal  has  changed  as  it  has  advanced.  The  first 
conception,  natural  to  its  age,  had  been  force;  in  place  of  this  we  now 
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hear  of  agencies  as  gentle  as  the  light,  gentlest  and  most  irresistible  of 
things;  and  with  this  the  potency  of  suffering  self-sacrifice.  Yet  with 
all  this  is  ever  linked  what  the  Bible  expresses  by  its  great  word  judg- 
ment, the  daily  and  unrelenting  war  against  wrong  until  it  has  been 
extirpated.  With  this  combination  the  whole  ideal  has  been  trans- 
formed from  world-conquest  to  world-redemption. 

Between  the  first  and  the  second  acts  we  have  the  Books  of  Wisdom, 
that  special  conception  of  philosophy  which,  in  biblical  literature, 
confines  itself  to  the  philosophy  of  human  life.  Not  discussions  and 
systematizations,  but  brief  essays  are  the  form  taken  by  Wisdom 
philosophy:  essays  on  such  topics  as  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  wise  men  and  fools,  pride  and  true  greatness,  prosperity  and 
adversity — all  the  details  that  go  to  build  up  a  philosophy  of  personaUty. 
It  is  this  personality  that  is  the  solvent  for  the  confusions  of  inter- 
nationalism. All  these  clashing  nations  are  made  up  of  husbands  and 
wives,  parents  and  children,  men  proud  and  men  humble.  Personality 
is  the  one  factor  in  common  among  these  diverse  peoples,  the  common 
interest  in  which  they  become  one.  With  the  state  or  nation  as  your 
ideal  you  are  impelled  to  exalt  your  state  or  nation,  and  wake  up  to 
find  that  you  have  been  advancing  your  nation  at  the  expense  of  other 
nations,  and  have  simply  introduced  one  more  note  of  disturbance. 
But  you  can  work  for  the  exaltation  of  your  nation  without  incurring 
any  such  risk;  you  make  your  nation  great  by  making  great  the  per- 
sonalities of  which  it  is  composed.  And  this  is  the  biblical  way  of 
wisdom. 

So  the  second  act,  always  on  this  basis  of  personaUty,  carries  forward 
the  world-movement.  The  opening  of  the  first  act  struck,  in  Babel, 
the  note  of  disruption  of  nations;  the  opening  note  of  the  second  act  is 
the  symbolism  of  Pentecost,  all  the  disrupted  nations  drawn  again  into 
a  unity.  But  you  mark  that  this  unity  is  not  a  uniformity  but  a 
harmony;  a  world-message  is  being  uttered,  but,  mysteriously,  "every 
man  hears  it  in  the  language  in  which  he  was  born" ;  a  world-order  which 
each  individual  translates  in  the  terms  of  his  own  civilization.  Then  the 
world-movement  goes  on  to  a  vision  climax  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
become  a  single  spiritual  kingdom.  "But  this,"  you  say,  "is  merely 
poetry."  Poetry  it  may  be;  but  poetry  is  the  one  form  in  which  culture 
may  legitimately  become  aggressive. 

Is  it  too  much  to  suggest  that  if  ideals  like  these,  not  in  the  guise 
of  authority,  which  breeds  contentions,  but  clothed  with  the  highest 
literary   beauty   and   force   of  imaginative   movement — the  agencies 
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gentle  as  the  light — had  won  their  way  into  the  fundamental  culture 
of  the  various  nations,  the  history  of  recent  years  might  have  been  very 
different,  and  the  perplexities  of  the  present  movement  might  seem  a 
degree  less  perplexing  ? 

You  will  perhaps  say  that  all  this  is  an  individual  interpretation 
of  things,  biased  by  the  literary  professor's  wish  to  exalt  literature  as 
the  natural  food  of  culture,  with  special  readings  of  disputed  questions. 
Very  likely  you  may  be  right.  But  what  you  have  been  hearing  this 
afternoon  is  not  a  Doctor's  thesis,  to  be  controversially  defended  against 
the  cross-examination  of  a  committee  of  specialists.  Take  it  rather 
as  the  last  speech  and  confession  of  a  teacher  retiring  from  active  service 
after  a  fifty-year  job  and  leaving  the  field  to  others;  leaving  it  to  col- 
leagues brilliantly  equipped  in  their  several  fields  and  with  years  of 
distinguished  service  ahead  of  them;  leaving  it  to  you,  young  men  and 
women,  who  are  this  day  to  put  on  your  academic  armor  with  which  to 
face  the  problems  of  the  future.  I  have  simply  been  putting  to  you 
what  the  situation  looks  like  to  me  as  I  retire.  A  great  saying  of  Bacon 
comes  to  me  as  I  sum  up — itself  an  echo  from  biblical  wisdom.  "Take 
your  stand  on  the  paths  of  antiquity" — but  the  sentence  does  not  end 
there — "in  order  to  see  clearly  in  what  directions  you  shall  make  your 
progress."  In  the  chronic  difficulty  of  reading  correctly  the  past  and 
present,  in  the  special  perplexity  today  of  speculating  upon  the  future, 
you  have  one  safe  clue  if  you  recognize  the  foundation  of  our  civiliza- 
tion as  resting  on  the  meeting  of  Hellenic  and  Hebraic,  if  by  granting 
in  education  equal  play  to  classical  and  bibUcal  literature  you  main- 
ain  the  sanity  of  our  modern  culture. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CONVOCATION 

STATEMENT 

THE  CONVOCATION  ORATOR 

The  Orator  today  came  to  the  University  in  1892,  at  the  opening, 
and  has  been  an  active  and  valued  member  of  the  Faculty  ever  since. 
His  address  at  this  Convocation  is  especially  appropriate,  and  only  one 
of  many  charming  and  thought-provoking  discussions  which  we  owe 
to  him.  I  cordially  thank  Professor  Moulton,  and  extend  to  him 
every  good  wish  on  behalf  of  the  University. 

GIFTS 

The  University  has  received  several  interesting  gifts  during  the 
quarter  just  closing: 

The  ladies  of  the  Columbia  Damen  Club  of  Chicago  have  given 
$100  for  a  Scholarship  in  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

Mr.  William  Hoskins,  of  Chicago,  gives  $400  for  a  Fellowship  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company  for  the  second  time  give 
$750  for  a  Research  Fellowship  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

A  donor  whose  name  is  withheld  gives  $600  for  a  Fellowship  in  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics  in  the  College  of  Education. 

The  mother,  brother,  colleagues,  and  friends  of  Edith  Barnard  have 
completed  a  fund  of  $3,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  "Edith  Barnard 
Memorial  Fellowship  in  Chemistry."  This  Fellowship  has  been  tem- 
porarily provided  through  the  aid  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnard  since  191 6, 
but  is  now  permanently  endowed.  This  Memorial  Fellowship  will  be 
an  effective  means  of  keeping  fresh  the  memory  of  so  choice  a  person- 
ality as  that  of  the  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
in  whose  honor  it  is  named. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Harriet  Morse  a  legacy  of  $3,000  is  given  to 
the  University  to  be  known  as  "  The  Herbert  A.  and  Harriet  E.  Morse 
Fund,"  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  apphed  to  scholarships. 

Mr.  William  Huber,  Jr.,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  has  recently  given  to 
the  University  Libraries  his  entire  library,  consisting  chiefly  of  music. 
The  collection  has  already  been  received  at  the  University  and  it  is 
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expected  that  it  will  be  unpacked  and  placed  on  shelves  within  the 
next  six  months. 

No  exact  inventory  has  as  yet  been  made.  But  it  is  estimated 
that  it  numbers  13,000  organ  scores,  chiefly  arranged  for  the  piano, 
and  in  addition  about  700  volumes  dealing  largely  with  the  literature 
of  music. 

The  donor,  Mr.  Huber,  has  for  many  years  been  a  prominent  organ- 
ist and  choir-leader,  and  the  present  collection  is  the  result  of  years 
of  effort  in  bringing  together  the  best  scores,  particularly  in  his  special 
line,  viz.,  organ  music.  The  library  contains  a  great  many  publica- 
tions which  are  no  longer  in  the  trade  and  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  obtain  through  purchase. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  collection  may  be  at  least  classified,  and  possi- 
bly in  part  catalogued,  during  the  coming  year. 

THE  ORIENTAL  INSTITUTE 

The  close  of  the  Great  War  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  with  the  probable  establishment  of  order  and  civilized  methods 
in  the  countries  once  misgoverned  by  that  agency,  open  a  very  inter- 
esting field  to  discoveries  in  the  ancient  history  of  oriental  peoples. 
In  order  that  the  Department  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures 
of  the  University  may  be  in  a  position  to  avail  itself  of  the  situation 
to  add  to  the  stores  accumulated  in  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  and 
to  share  in  the  great  advance  of  knowledge  in  these  oriental  lands, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  has  authorized  the  organization  of  the  Oriental 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  has  appointed  Professor 
James  Henry  Breasted  as  Director.  The  funds  to  carry  on  the  Insti- 
tute for  an  initial  five-year  period  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  a  year,  amount- 
ing to  $50,000,  are  the  gift  of  a  former  Trustee  of  the  University,  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

RESEARCH   IN  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY 

The  Great  War  has  made  very  vivid  the  necessity  of  the  applica- 
tions of  science  to  various  forms  of  human  activity.  In  fact,  the  war 
has  been  conducted  by  means  of  applied  science  on  an  extraordinarily 
large  scale.  It  has  become  entirely  evident  that  the  future  success 
of  national  life  throughout  the  world  depends  on  further  developments 
and  further  applications  of  knowledge  in  many  processes  of  manu- 
factures and  of  transportation  and  of  the  transmission  of  information. 
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In  short,  the  new  world  on  which  we  are  entering  depends  largely  on 
the  mastery  of  the  forces  of  nature  by  human  intelligence.  But  it  is 
also  quite  obvious  that  applied  science  depends  absolutely  on  the 
principles  elucidated  by  pure  science.  Hence  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  research  in  pure  science  should  have  every  possible 
encouragement. 

To  aid  in  this  encouragement  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  made 
a  large  contribution  to  the  National  Research  Council  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  thus  enabling  that  body  to  provide  liberally  endowed  research 
fellowships  in  physics  and  in  chemistry.  Fellows  appointed  by  the 
Council  may  choose  the  institution  of  their  study.  One  such  Fellow 
has  already  been  appointed  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  others 
will  be  appointed  later.  While  the  research  facilities  of  the  University 
are  adequate  in  these  departments  to  a  large  extent,  at  the  same  time 
in  order  to  enter  satisfactorily  on  the  new  progress  desired,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  these  resources  should  be  very  materially  increased. 

A  RESEARCH   LABORATORY  IN  CHEMISTRY 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  provision  should  be  made  in  chem- 
istry for  a  research  building,  either  as  a  separate  building  or  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory.  That  Laboratory  is  now 
filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  special  needs  of  present-day  science  require 
adaptations  which  do  not  now  exist  in  Kent.  The  first  need,  there- 
fore, of  the  University  in  carrying  out  the  work  planned  by  the  National 
Research  Council  is  to  obtain  the  funds  for  this  research  laboratory 
in  chemistry.  The  funds  should  be  sufficient  to  provide  a  suitable 
building,  with  complete  modern  equipment,  and  with  adequate  arrange- 
ments for  its  maintenance. 

RESEARCH   ENDOWMENT 

By  the  time  such  a  building  is  completed  and  in  operation  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  still  further  funds  shall  be  provided  as  endowment 
for  research  professorships,  both  in  chemistry  and  in  physics.  It  is 
not  the  policy  of  the  University  that  the  entire  time  of  such  professor 
should  be  given  to  research.  We  believe  it  better  to  devote  a  part  of 
his  time  to  instruction  of  advanced  students.  But  the  major  part  of 
his  energy  should  be  free  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  The 
University  hopes  and  believes  that  in  the  near  future  donors  will  be 
found  who  will  be  interested  in  these  great  fines  of  development. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  WAR 


In  May  the  University  celebrated  a  requiem  service  in  honor  of 
its  sons  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  Great  War.  Today  we  welcome 
back  others  of  our  members,  faculty  and  students,  who  served  in  the 
good  cause  and  who  are  at  home  once  more.  We  greet  them  with  full 
hearts  and  congratulate  them  on  the  privilege  they  had  of  contributing 
to  the  victory  of  our  country  and  of  the  powers  associated  with  us  over 
the  malign  forces  which  so  gravely  threatened  the  world.  Their  example 
must  strengthen  our  hands  for  conquest  over  any  other  sinister  forces 
which  may  endanger  our  republic. 


THE   BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Secretary 
NEW  TRUSTEES 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  following  were 
elected  to  succeed  themselves  for  a  period  of  three  years:  Messrs.  Eli  B. 
Felsenthal,  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Harold  F.  McCormick,  JuHus  Rosen- 
wald,  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  Willard  A.  Smith,  and  Harold  H.  Swift. 

At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Wilber  E.  Post  was  elected  a  Trustee  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  class  of  1920,  and  Rev.  Charles  W.  Gilkey  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  class  of  192 1  caused  by  the  death  of  Judge  J.  Otis 
Humphrey,  of  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Dr.  Post  was  graduated  from  Kalamazoo  College  in  1898,  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1900,  and  from  Rush  Medical  College  in  1903. 
He  has  practiced  medicine  in  Chicago  since  his  graduation  from  Rush 
Medical  College.  He  is  an  assistant  professor  of  medicine  of  Rush 
Medical  College  and  an  attending  physician  of  the  Cook  County  and 
Presbyterian  hospitals.  He  was  a  member  of  the  special  Red  Cross 
Mission  sent  to  Russia  in  191 7  and,  in  1918,  of  the  American-Persian 
Relief  Commission,  of  which  President  Judson  was  director.  Dr.  Post 
is  the  third  alumnus  of  the  University  now  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  There  are  two  alumni  of  the  old  University  now  members  of 
the  Board. 

Mr.  Gilkey  has  been  pastor  of  the  Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church,  Chi- 
cago, since  19 10.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  (1903)  and 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary  (1908),  New  York  City.  He  has  studied 
in  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Marburg,  in  the  United  Free  Church 
College,  Glasgow,  New  College,  Edinburgh,  and  at  Oxford  University. 
He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Union.  He  has  repeatedly 
served  as  university  preacher  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

THE  ORIENTAL  INSTITUTE 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  May  13, 1919,  President 
Judson  announced  a  gift  of  $50,000  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  to 
establish  for  a  trial  period  of  five  years  the  Oriental  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  Institute  is  organized  upon  a  plan  outlined 
by  Professor  James  Henry  Breasted,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
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Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures.  The  significant  opportunity  which 
world-conditions  now  present  for  exploration  and  study  in  the  Near 
East  and  the  Orient  makes  this  provision  for  the  purpose  of  research 
especially  timely. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  Professor  Breasted  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  Institute  and  Mr.  Thomas  George  Allen, 
Secretary  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  was  chosen  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Institute. 

EDITH   BARNARD  MEMORIAL  FELLOWSHIP 

The  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  meeting  held  June  lo,  19 19,  accepted  a 
fund  of  $3,000  creating  the  Edith  Barnard  Memorial  Fellowship  in 
Chemistry.  The  gift  was  accompanied  by  the  following  communi- 
cation : 

Chicago,  June  3,  191 9 
The  Board  of  Trustees 
University  of  Chicago 

We,  the  undersigned,  mother,  brother,  colleagues,  pupils  and  friends  of 
Edith  Barnard,  have  subscribed  to  and  completed  a  fund  of  $3,000  for  the 
perpetual  endowment  of  the  Edith  Barnard  Memorial  Fellowship  in  Chemistry, 
which  we  would  now  hereby  tender  to  the  University  of  Chicago  as  a  gift,  in 
token  of  our  love  and  admiration  for  the  rarely  beautiful  life  which  was  lost  to 
us  so  early,  and  also  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the  University, 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  happiness  of  our  departed  friend  by  giving 
her  a  field  for  service  in  which  her  helpful  nature  and  courageous,  cheerful 
personality  enriched  the  lives  of  many  men  and  women.  In  the  Memorial 
Fellowship  we  wish  to  see  the  name  of  Edith  Barnard  connected  for  all  time 
with  a  form  of  helpfxilness  and  service  to  others  through  her  Alma  Mater, 
as  helpfulness  and  service  were  the  salient  characteristics  of  her  life. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  fellowship  wiU  be  awarded  annually  on 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  on  the  usual  conditions 
controlling  fellowships  in  the  University,  that  the  stipend  per  year  shall  repre- 
sent the  total  income  received  from  the  invested  fellowship  funds,  that  no 
service  will  be  required  in  return  for  the  fellowship  appointment,  and  that  the 
fellowship  will  be  no  bar  to  appointment  to  another  University  position 
(assistantship)  not  conflicting  with  the  purposes  of  the  fellowship. 

Mrs.  Emily  Barnard 
Harrison  B.  Barnard 
Ernest  W.  Farr 
EsTELLE  B.  Hunter 
Agnes  Fay  Morgan 
Edgar  F.  Olson 
H.  G.  Powers 
Julius  Stieglitz 

AND 

Sixty-four  Others 
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RESEARCH   FELLOWSHIPS  IN  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY 

President  Judson,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held 
May  13,  1919,  reported  the  action  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  refer- 
ence to  a  plan  for  establishing  national  research  fellowships  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Research  Council. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  National  Research  Council  and  approved  by 
the  officers  provides  for  the  support  by  the  Foundation  for  a  six-year  period  of 
such  a  system  to  be  carried  out  by  the  National  Research  Council.  The  plan 
includes: 

a)  A  system  of  fellowships  to  be  known  as  "National  Research  Fellowships 
in  Physics  and  Chemistry  supported  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. " 

b)  Provision  through  these  fellowships  of  liberal  stipends  to  persons  who 
have  already  demonstrated  a  high  order  of  ability  in  research,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  conduct  investigations  at  educational  institutions  which 
have  made  adequate  provision  for  the  effective  prosecution  of  research  in 
physics  and  chemistry. 

c)  A  definite  agreement  that  the  results  of  the  investigation  by  the  fellows 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  without  restriction. 

d)  Such  supplemental  features  as  may  promote  the  particular  purpose  of 
the  project  and  increase  its  efficiency.  Thus  it  should  be  possible  in  certain 
cases  to  provide  the  fellows  with  such  special  apparatus  and  technical  assist- 
ance as  their  researches  may  require,  to  send  them  abroad  for  work  for  a  time 
with  leading  investigators  in  their  chosen  fields  of  research,  and  to  bring  dis- 
tinguished investigators  to  this  country  to  visit  the  institutions  at  which 
research  fellows  are  working  and  to  stimulate  and  broaden  their  work. 

e)  Adequate  direction  of  the  whole  project  by  a  research  board. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  pledges  itself  to  appropriate  to  the 
National  Research  Council  for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  National 
Research  Fellowships  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  such  additional  sums  for 
use  in  succeeding  years  as  shall  make  available  for  expenditure  during 
the  period  from  May  i,  1919,  to  June  30,  1925,  a  total  sum  not  to 
exceed  $500,000. 

THE  HERBERT  A.   AND  HARRIET  E.   MORSE  FUND 

By  the  will  of  Harriet  Morse,  deceased,  a  legacy  of  $3,000  was  left 
to  the  University.  The  fund  is  to  be  known  as  the  "Herbert  A.  and 
Harriet  E.  Morse  Fund,"  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
education  of  worthy  and  needy  persons  desiring  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity. 

A  son,  Walter  H.  Morse,  now  of  New  York  City,  was  a  student  in 
the  University  in  the  years  1905-8. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


In  addition  to  reappointments  the  following  appointments  have 
been  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Alfred  Eustace  Haydon  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of 
Comparative  Religion,  from  July  i,  1919. 

Lawrence  M.  Levin  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Robert  S.  Piatt  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of  Geography, 
from  October  i,  1919. 

Benjamin  H.  Willier  to  an  associateship  in  the  Department  of 
Zoology,  from  October  i,  19 19. 

Colonel  Harold  E.  Marr,  U.S.A.  Field  Artillery,  to  the  professor- 
ship of  Mihtary  Science  and  Tactics,  from  May  i,  1919. 

Willis  Eugene  Gouwens  as  Curator  of  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory, 
from  July  i,  1919. 

Ellsworth  Faris  to  a  professorship  in  the  Department  of  Sociology, 
from  October  1,1919.  He  is  professor  of  psychology  in  the  University 
of  Iowa  and  acting  director  of  the  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Sta- 
tion. 

Edson  Sunderland  Bastin  to  a  professorship  of  Economic  Geology, 
from  January  i,  1920. 

Professor  Stuart  Weller  as  Director  of  Walker  Museum,  from  July 
I,  1919. 

Jacob  Viner  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy,  from  October  i,  1919.  He  is  at  present  connected 
with  the  office  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  at  Washington. 

Paul  R.  Cannon  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of  Hygiene 
and  Bacteriology,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Russell  S.  Knappen  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of 
Geology,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Leonard  B.  Loeb  as  Research  Fellow  in  the  Department  of  Physics. 

Mary  Faith  McAuley  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  Institution 
Economics  in  the  College  of  Education,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Laura  van  Pappelendam  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Art  Department 
of  the  College  of  Education,  from  October  1,1919. 

Carl  J.  Holzinger  as  teacher  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  High 
School,  from  October  i,  1919. 

William  G.  Burkett  as  teacher  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
High  School,  from  October  i,  19 19. 
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D.  S.  Whittlesey  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of  Geog- 
raphy, from  October  i,  1919. 

Bess  Beatrice  Martin  as  Assistant  Examiner,  from  July  i,  1919. 

Henry  CUnton  Morrison  to  a  professorship  of  School  Administration 
and  the  superintendency  of  the  Laboratory  Schools  of  the  School  of 
Education,  from  July  i,  1919.  He  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1895;  was  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire  from  1904  to  1917;  since  that  time  he  has  been  a  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  state  of  Connecticut. 

Chi  Che  Wang  to  an  instructorship  in  Home  Economics  in  the  College 
of  Education,  from  July  i,  1919. 

Franfoise  Ruet  as  teacher  of  French  in  the  University  High  School, 
from  October  i,  19 19. 

Mrs.  Marie  Cote  Weaver  as  teacher  of  French  in  the  University 
High  School,  from  October  i,  19 19. 

Robert  G.  Buzzard  as  teacher  of  Science  in  the  University  High 
School,  from  October  i,  1919. 

R.  Leora  Vail  as  teacher  in  the  Elementary  School,  from  October  i, 
1919. 

Charles  E.  Chadsey  to  give  instruction  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, in  the  College  of  Education,  for  the  Summer  Quarter,  1919. 

Dorothea  C.  Schmidt  on  the  staff  of  the  University  Libraries,  from 
July  I,  1919. 

PROMOTIONS 

Assistant  Professor  W.  E.  Clark,  of  the  Department  of  Comparative 
Philology,  General  Linguistics,  and  Indo-Iranian  Philology,  to  an  asso- 
ciate professorship,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Assistant  Professor  W.  D.  MacMillan,  of  the  Department  of  Astron- 
omy, to  an  associate  professorship,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Associate  A.  W.  Bellamy,  of  the  Department  of  Zoology,  to  an 
instructorship,  from  July  i,  1919. 

Instructor  Fred  T.  Rogers  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physiology,  from  July  i,  1919. 

Assistant  Andrew  C.  Ivy,  of  the  Department  of  Physiology,  to  an 
instructorship,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Associate  Howard  M.  Sheaff,  of  the  Department  of  Physiological 
Chemistry,  to  an  instructorship,  from  July  i,  1919. 

Assistant  John  V.  Lawrence,  of  the  Department  of  Physiological 
Chemistry,  to  an  associateship,  from  July  i,  1919. 
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Instructor  George  D.  Fuller,  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  to  an 
assistant  professorship,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Associate  Professor  Algernon  Coleman,  of  the  Department  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  to  a  professorship,  from  July  i, 
1919. 

Associate  I.  N.  Edwards,  of  the  Department  of  History,  to  an  instruc- 
torship,  from  October  i,  1919. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

To  the  following  members  of  the  faculties  leave  of  absence  has  been 
granted : 

Dean  James  Rowland  Angell  for  one  year  from  October  i,  1919,  to 
accept  the  chairmanship  of  the  National  Research  Council  for  that 
period. 

Mrs.  Charles  Lyman  Brown,  instructor  in  Art  in  the  College  of 
Education,  for  one  year,  from  October  i,  1919. 

RESIGNATIONS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  accepted  the  resignations  of  the  following 
members  of  the  faculties: 

Professor  W.  S.  Tower,  of  the  Department  of  Geography,  effective 
May  I,  1919. 

Assistant  Professor  Joseph  W.  Hayes,  of  the  Department  of  Psychol- 
ogy, effective  May  i,  191 9. 

Associate  Professor  Allan  Hoben,  of  the  Department  of  Practical 
Theology  in  the  Divinity  School,  effective  September  i,  1919.  He 
becomes  professor  of  sociology  at  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 

RETIREMENT  OF  PROFESSORS  MOULTON,  HALE,  AND  CHAMBERLIN 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  held  June  10,  1919,  Presi- 
dent Judson  announced  that  Professor  Richard  Green  Moulton,  Pro- 
fessor William  Gardner  Hale,  and  Professor  Thomas  Chrowder  Chamber- 
lin  would  automatically  retire  in  the  near  future  from  the  service  of  the 
University  under  the  age  hmit  fixed  in  the  Statutes:  Professor  Moulton 
on  July  I,  19 19,  Professor  Hale  on  July  i,  19 19,  and  Professor  Chamber- 
lin  on  October  i,  19 19. 

The  Trustees  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  be  instructed  to  convey  to  each 
of  the  three  professors  thus  leaving  the  service  of  the  University  an  expression 
of  the  high  appreciation  in  which  their  long-continued  and  eminent  services 
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are  held  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  its  regret  that  the  happy  relations  which 
have  existed  between  them,  severally,  and  the  University,  from  the  time  of 
its  organization,  are  now  being  severed. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Extensive  repairs  have  been  authorized  in  the  Anatomy  Building. 

Scholarships  to  the  number  of  145  have  been  granted  under  the 
La  Verne  Noyes  Foundation. 

Professor  Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  of  the  Department  of  Geography,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  head  professorship  of  the  Department  of  Geology. 

Professor  H.  H.  Barrows  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Geography. 

The  building  at  923  East  Sixtieth  Street,  formerly  used  as  a  fraternity 
house,  is  to  be  used  as  a  dormitory  for  men  students. 

Lyman  Russell  Flook,  formerly  superintendent  of  buildings  and 
grounds  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  later  first  lieutenant,  Ord- 
nance Reserve  Corps  in  charge  of  construction  at  the  United  States 
Nitrate  Plant,  Sheffield,  Alabama,  has  been  appointed  Superintendent 
of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Mr.  William  Hoskins,  of  Chicago,  has  established  a  fellowship  in 
Chemistry  for  a  period  of  nine  or  ten  months.  The  appointee  is  to  work 
in  the  study  of  reactions  in  ionized  vapors. 
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EXPEDITION^ 

Leave  of  absence  was  granted  to  the  President  of  the  University 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  May  14,  1918,  in  order  to  perform 
certain  duties  in  Persia.     The  purposes  of  the  mission  were  twofold : 

1.  The  President  was  appointed  to  the  directorship  of  the  American- 
Persian  ReUef  Commission,  with  the  intent  of  endeavoring  to  remedy 
conditions  in  Persia  resulting  from  famine,  pestilence,  and  war.  The 
American  Committee  for  Relief  in  the  Near  East,  formerly  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief,  had  been  sending 
funds  to  various  missionaries  in  Persia  for  the  past  two  years.  It  was 
thought  best  that  a  commission  should  go  out  to  Persia,  in  order  to 
study  the  situation  and  organize  relief  on  a  more  definite  basis  and  on 
a  larger  scale,  if  necessary. 

2.  A  committee,  of  which  Colonel  E.  M.  House  is  chairman,  and 
which  was  busy  collecting  material  for  the  use  of  our  Commissioners 
to  negotiate  peace  when  such  Commission  should  be  appointed, 
requested  the  President  of  the  University  to  make  a  report  to  that 
Committee  on  the  political  and  social  conditions  in  Persia,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  in  adjacent  countries.  This  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  reinforced  by  a  very  specific  request  from  the  Department 
of  State,  at  Washington,  under  whose  direction  and  for  whose  benefit 
the  Committee  was  acting. 

Of  these  purposes  the  second  was  the  deciding  consideration  in  the 
mind  of  the  President,  as  a  request  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  virtually  a  command,  to  which  it  was  the  duty  of  a  citizen 
to  accede  at  once. 

The  President,  however,  made  one  condition  with  the  Department 
of  State,  namely,  that  the  visit  to  Persia  for  this  purpose  should 
be  made  with  the  full  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  matter  was  cabled  by  the  Department  to  the  British 
government,  and  the  reply  expressed  entire  approval. 

'At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  held  April  17,  1919, 
this  report  was  presented  by  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson. 
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I  beg  herewith  to  submit  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  work  of  the 
mission  and  its  results.  A  detailed  report  was  submitted  to  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Relief  in  the  Near  East,  i  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  copy  of  which  is  on  file  in  the  oflSce  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  A  confidential  report 
was  submitted  to  the  American  Commissioners  to  negotiate  peace, 
in  Paris.  This  is  in  three  typewritten  volumes,  covering  respectively 
Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  the  Caucasus. 

The  Director  of  the  Commission  and  his  two  colleagues,  Dr.  W.  E. 
Post,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Maurice  Wertheim,  a  banker  of  New  York 
City  and  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Morgenthau,  late  American  ambassador  to 
Turkey,  sailed  from  New  York  July  14,  1918,  for  Liverpool.  Three 
weeks  were  spent  in  London.  During  that  time  conferences  were  held 
with  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  A.  J.  Bal- 
four, with  the  Under-Secretary  for  the  Near  East  in  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Mr. 
Edward  Montagu,  and  with  representatives  of  the  British  Treasury. 
These  officials  were  very  frank  in  their  statement  of  British  policy  in 
Persia,  and  very  generous  in  their  provision  for  the  journey.  It  should 
be  said  here  that  throughout  the  entire  journey,  from  London  to  Egypt, 
Bombay,  Baghdad,  Persia,  Transcaucasia,  and  to  Italy  by  way  of 
Constantinople,  the  Commission  was  given  the  constant  assistance  of 
the  British  Army  and  the  British  Navy,  without  which  assistance  the 
whole  expedition  would  have  been  practically  impossible.  Everywhere 
there  was  extreme  courtesy,  and  the  frankest  possible  statement  of  all 
facts  needed.  The  government  of  British  India  at  Simla  not  merely 
extended  every  facility  for  the  journey,  but  in  turn  put  the  President  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts  involving  British  policy  in  Mesopotamia 
and  Persia. 

In  accordance  with  a  provisional  arrangement,  ten  members  of  the 
Commission  had  sailed  from  Seattle  in  May  and  June,  1919,  proceeding 
by  way  of  Japan,  Hongkong,  Singapore,  Ceylon,  and  Bombay.  It 
was  the  plan  of  the  Director  to  rendezvous  with  them  at  Bombay  or 
Baghdad. 

On  August  15  word  came  from  the  Foreign  Office  for  the  members 
of  the  Commission  to  proceed  at  once  to  Rome,  where  further  instruc- 
tions would  be  found.  Accordingly,  London  was  left  on  the  sixteenth, 
Paris  on  the  eighteenth,  and  Rome  reached  on  the  twentieth.  Here, 
at  the  British  Embassy,  instructions  were  given  to  report  at  Taranto 
by  noon  of  the  twenty-fifth.     In  fact,  that  place  was  reached  on  the 
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afternoon  of  the  twenty-fourth,  and  accommodations  found  waiting  on 
the  Orient  Line  steamer  "Ormonde,"  employed  as  a  transport,  and 
packed  with  officers  and  men  for  the  various  eastern  services.  The 
ship  left  Taranto  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth,  guarded  by  three 
destroyers  under  the  Japanese  flag.  Port  Said  was  reached  the  fore- 
noon of  the  twenty-eighth.  As  no  steamer  was  leaving  eastward  for 
several  days,  the  party  went  to  Cairo,  where  arrangements  for  the  next 
stage  of  the  journey  were  made  with  the  British  Headquarters.  On 
the  afternoon  of  September  2  the  party  sailed  from  Port  Said  on  the 
P.  &  O.  steamer  "Nore"  for  Bombay. 

At  Aden  a  cablegram  was  received  from  the  Viceroy  of  India,  invit- 
ing the  Director  and  his  two  companions  to  be  guests  at  the  viceregal 
Lodge  at  Simla.  This  invitation  was  confirmed  at  Bombay,  and 
accordingly  a  week  was  taken  in  the  journey  to  and  from  Simla,  and  in 
the  visit  there.  The  Simla  visit  was  extremely  important.  Besides 
receiving  every  courtesy  at  the  viceregal  Lodge,  the  members  of  the 
Commission  were  able  to  hold  detailed  consultations  with  the  principal 
members  of  the  Indian  government.  Much  valuable  information  was 
obtained,  and  the  government  became  fully  informed  as  to  the  purposes 
and  methods  of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  received  the  entire 
approval  of  the  Indian  government,  and  in  all  their  after  undertakings 
had  the  active  support  of  that  government.  Backed  thus  by  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  India  Office  in  London,  and  by  the  Indian 
government  at  Simla,  the  way  was  smoothed  at  every  point. 

At  Bombay  rendezvous  was  effected  with  two  members  of  the  Com- 
mission who  had  come  across  the  Pacific,  the  remainder  of  that  party 
having  gone  ahead  to  Baghdad.  On  September  26  the  party  sailed 
from  Bombay  under  direction  of  the  military  authorities  for  Basra  in 
Mesopotamia. 

Basra,  the  great  British  base  on  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  was  reached 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  October  i,  and  here  the  party  was  transferred 
to  a  river  boat,  with  barges  in  tow.  The  military  authorities  did  every- 
thing to  make  the  reception  of  the  Commission  and  its  further  journey 
pleasant,  and  the  admiral  commanding  the  fleet  in  the  Indian  Seas 
entertained  them  at  dinner  on  his  flagship. 

Leaving  Basra  October  2,  at  8:00  a.m.,  the  long  and  slow  trip  up 
the  Tigris  was  made  to  the  rail-head  at  Kut,  which  place  was  reached 
October  5,  just  before  midnight — too  late  for  the  night  train  for 
Baghdad. 
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The  party  took  the  train  at  Kut  October  6,  and  reached  Baghdad 
that  evening.  They  were  met  by  the  Aid  of  the  Civil  Commissioner, 
and  taken  at  once  to  the  residence  of  the  latter  as  his  guests. 

The  Acting  Civil  Commissioner,  Lieutenant  Colonel  A.  T.  Wilson, 
is  quite  a  young  man,  of  unusual  ability  and  energy,  and  is  doing 
extremely  interesting  work  in  the  development  of  Mesopotamia  under 
British  rule. 

The  first  question  considered  naturally  was  that  of  the  Armenian 
and  Assyrian  refugees,  about  whom  telegrams  had  been  received  from 
London  and  from  New  York. 

These  refugees,  some  25,000  in  number,  had  come  down  from 
Northwestern  Persia,  fleeing  from  the  Turks.  The  British  authorities 
had  placed  them  in  a  camp  some  thirty  miles  from  Baghdad,  and  were 
taking  proper  measures  for  shelter,  medical  and  sanitary  care,  and 
supplies  of  provisions  and  clothing.  The  Commission  made  arrange- 
ments to  co-operate  with  the  British  authorities  in  this  work,  and  left 
the  greater  part  of  its  members  in  the  camp  to  carry  out  the  plans  in 
question. 

At  Baghdad  the  Ford  cars  which  had  been  sent  on  in  advance  from 
San  Francisco  were  found  waiting.  The  party  selected  for  Persia  by 
the  Director  consisted,  besides  himself,  of  the  two  gentlemen  who 
came  with  him  from  New  York,  Professor  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  and  Mrs.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Vaile,  of  one  of  the  Cali- 
fornia agricultural  colleges.  The  party  started  from  Baghdad  on  the 
twelfth  of  October,  with  a  convoy  consisting  of  ten  Ford  cars — two 
touring  cars  and  eight  vans — with  six  chauffeurs  from  India,  four 
British  military  chauffeurs,  and  a  British  lieutenant  in  command. 
There  were  thus  altogether  seventeen  in  the  party. 

The  road  from  Baghdad  to  Persia  was  across  the  Mesopotamian 
desert.  From  there  as  far  as  Teheran  and  the  Caspian  Sea  it  was  a 
military  road,  over  the  mountains  and  the  Persian  tableland.  This 
road  was  found  always  passable,  and  sometimes  in  very  good  con- 
dition. It  was  the  main  source  of  supply  for  the  British  Army  in 
North  Persia.  Stops  were  made  at  Kermanshah,  Hamadan,  and 
Kasvin,  at  which  places  committees  were  formed  for  relief  and  funds 
provided  for  their  use.  Teheran  was  reached  on  the  thirty-first  of 
October.  The  party  were  given  quarters  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
American  Minister  in  the  American  Legation,  and  a  month  was  spent 
in  that  place. 
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Teheran  being  the  capital  of  Persia,  it  was  possible  to  organize 
relief  work  on  a  large  scale  through  committees  appointed  and  provided 
with  funds  and  instructions  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
famine  of  191 7-18  had  caused  a  frightful  loss  of  life,  amounting,  accord- 
ing to  some  estimates,  to  as  high  as  a  million  persons.  Meanwhile  the 
failure  of  crops  in  1917  had  affected  the  fodder  crops  also,  and  there 
was  great  mortality  among  draft  animals.  Persia  is  a  mountainous 
country,  consisting  in  the  main  of  a  tableland  of  about  three  or  four 
thousand  feet  altitude,  and  while  having  some  three  times  the  area  of 
France,  it  has  practically  no  railways  at  all.  The  heavy  loss  to  draft 
animals,  therefore,  made  transportation  very  difficult  in  191 8.  Never- 
theless the  crops  of  that  year  were  reasonably  good,  and  on  account  of 
this  fact,  and  of  arrangements  which  it  was  possible  to  make  through 
the  various  committees,  and  by  help  which  the  Persian  government  was 
induced  to  extend,  affairs  assumed  such  shape  that  it  is  believed  that 
the  winter  of  191 8-19  was  not  accompanied  by  famine  conditions. 

The  work  of  relief  having  beeen  organized,  a  central  committee  in 
Teheran  having  been  appointed  to  supervise  the  work  throughout 
Persia,  and  proper  arrangements  having  been  made  for  funds,  the  party, 
consisting  of  the  Director,  Messrs.  Post,  Wertheim,  Jackson,  and  Mrs. 
Jackson,  accompanied  by  a  young  man  as  secretary,  left  Teheran  on 
the  second  of  December,  en  route  to  Paris,  by  way  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
the  Black  Sea,  Constantinople,  and  Italy.  By  that  time  the  British 
authorities  were  in  possession  of  Baku  and  of  the  railway  connecting 
Baku  with  Batum,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  they  provided  transportation 
from  Resht,  the  Caspian  seaport  of  Persia,  to  Baku.  Several  days 
were  spent  in  that  place,  making  arrangements  for  relief  to  Armenian 
refugees  in  the  camp  at  Resht  and  vicinity  and  for  Armenian  orphans 
in  Baku.  The  British  authorities  provided  special  cars  on  the  railway 
to  Batum,  with  a  military  guard.  The  party  left  Baku  on  the  tenth 
of  December,  and  reached  Batum  on  the  thirteenth.  The  twelfth  was 
spent  in  Tiflis,  the  capital  of  Georgia.  At  Batum  a  British  light  cruiser 
arrived,  sent  on  for  the  purpose  from  Trebizond  by  the  British  Admiral 
commanding  the  Mediterranean  Station,  and  conveyed  the  party  to 
Taranto,  Italy.  A  stop  of  two  days  was  made  in  Constantinople  while 
the  ship  was  coaling.  Here  the  Director  met  Presidents  Gates  and 
Patrick,  of  the  American  Colleges,  and  became  somewhat  cognizant  of 
the  local  situation  there  and  in  other  parts  of  Turkey.  Such  informa- 
tion as  was  obtained  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Barton's  committee 
in  Paris. 
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Paris  was  reached  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  December,  and  some 
three  weeks  spent  there  in  the  preparation  of  such  report  as  might 
seem  advisable  for  the  American  Commissioners  to  negotiate  peace,  and 
in  conference  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  others  of  the  Peace  Com- 
mission. The  Director  and  his  companions  sailed  from  Brest  on  the 
twenty-third  of  January  on  the  White  Star  Line  steamship  "Adriatic," 
arriving  in  New  York  January  31. 

The  rehef  work  in  Persia  involved  the  expenditure  of  about 
$1,250,000  and  the  organization  of  plans  which  would  require  from  two 
to  three  millions  more  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1919. 

The  skilful  arrangements  made  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  Maurice  Wertheim,  solved  the  difficulties  of  exchange  in 
eastern  countries  so  successfully  that  upward  of  $200,000  were  saved 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Commission,  and  the  whole  system  of  finance 
for  the  American  Committee  for  Relief  in  the  Near  East  was  put  on 
so  sound  a  basis  that  further  large  sums  will  be  saved  in  the  work 
of  the  remainder  of  this  year.  It  is  believed  by  the  President  that 
the  Commission  succeeded  in  the  undertaking  for  which  it  was  sent, 
and  that  the  management  of  finance  was  such  that  the  entire  cost 
of  the  Commission  was  repaid  to  the  Committee  several  times  over 
from  saving  in  exchange. 

While  in  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  the  Caucasus  a  careful  study 
was  made  of  the  social  and  political  conditions  in  those  countries. 
In  Baghdad  every  facility  was  extended  to  the  Director  by  the  British 
Civil  Commissioner,  all  his  archives  being  opened  for  examination,  and 
careful  reports  being  prepared  and  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Director 
for  such  use  as  he  might  see  fit.  The  British  work  in  Baghdad  is  of  a 
very  high  order.  Turkish  misgovernment  has  been  replaced  by  justice, 
order,  and  law.  Extensive  public  works  have  been  established,  includ- 
ing a  railroad  from  Basra  to  Baghdad  and  an  extensive  irrigation  project 
on  the  Euphrates  River.  The  country,  therefore,  is  prospering,  and  is 
being  developed  by  the  British  for  the  benefit  of  the  resident  people, 
and  is  not  being  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  occupying  power. 

Persia  is  largely  under  British  mihtary  occupation.  As  soon, 
however,  as  a  stable  government  can  be  maintained,  so  that  safety 
of  life  and  property  are  secured,  no  doubt  the  British  Army  will  be 
withdrawn.  Meanwhile  the  economic  and  pohtical  conditions  of  the 
country  are  very  disturbed,  and  there  is  need  of  radical  reforms  on  all 
lines.  Persians  look  to  the  United  States  to  send  suitable  help  for  these 
purposes. 
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In  Paris  the  Director  filed  a  report  with  the  American  Commission 
to  negotiate  peace,  in  three  typewritten  volumes,  one  on  Mesopotamia, 
one  on  Persia,  and  one  on  the  Caucasus.  It  included  detailed  studies 
on  various  political,  economic,  and  social  conditions  in  those  countries, 
with  specific  recommendations  as  to  policies  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Director,  ought  to  be  carried  out,  in  order  to  secure  peace  and 
order,  in  place  of  the  disorders  which  for  so  many  years  have  been 
prevalent.  Having  finished  the  report  and  filed  it  with  the  Commission, 
and  having  had  personal  conferences  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Colonel  House,  and  other  members  of  the  Commission  and  staff,  the 
party  returned  to  the  United  States. 

In  thanking  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  generous  leave  of 
absence,  the  President  wishes  to  say  that  he  believes  the  long  and 
somewhat  arduous  journey  was  successful,  not  merely  in  the  reUef 
undertakings  in  Persia,  but  in  the  information  given  to  our  Com- 
missioners, which  they  were  good  enough  to  say  was  of  the  highest 
value. 


THE    FOUNDING   OF  THE   FIRST 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

In  1856  the  population  of  Chicago  was  a  little  over  80,000,  The 
city  was  in  the  full  tide  of  commercial  prosperity.  The  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  had  been  completed  in  1848.  The  eastern  railroads 
had  entered  the  city  in  1852,  Railways  were  being  extended  west  and 
south,  and  the  business  expansion  of  the  city  had  received  a  mighty 
impulse.  Wealth  was  increasing,  business  was  booming,  and  the  people 
of  Chicago  were  more  than  evpr  confident  of  the  coming  greatness  of 
their  city. 

Combined  with  this  boundless  faith  in  the  future  of  Chicago  was  a 
remarkable  idealism  which  conceived  and  executed  noble  schemes  for 
the  higher  life  of  the  city  and  the  West.  Just  before  this  year,  1856, 
the  Northwestern  University  had  been  established.  In  this  very  year 
steps  were  taken  for  founding  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
Proffers  were  being  made  which  resulted  in  bringing  to  the  city  what 
became  the  McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  At  this  time  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences  originated.  Hahnemann  College  was  incorporated 
in  1855.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  organization  of  the  Old  Settlers 
Society.  In  1856  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  was  opened,  the  Chi- 
cago Historical  Society  was  organized,  and  the  first  city  high  school 
opened  its  doors.  Two  years  later  St.  Luke's  Hospital  was  founded, 
and  during  the  period  from  1855  to  1859  other  institutions  of  charity, 
fraternity,  and  education  in  addition  to  many  churches  were  estab- 
lished, Chicago  was  at  this  time  a  city  not  only  of  business  but  also  of 
ideaUsm,  philanthropy,  and  religion. 

To  all  its  other  contributions  to  the  higher  life  the  bustling,  pros- 
perous, growing  city,  though  as  yet  poor  in  accumulated  wealth,  added, 
with  enthusiastic  Uberality,  the  founding  of  the  first  University  of 
Chicago. 

Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  became  a  resident  of  Chicago  in  1847 
and  in  1849  bought  74  acres  of  land  reaching  from  Thirty- third  to 
Thirty-fifth  Street  and  from  Lake  Michigan  to  South  Park  Avenue. 
Cottage  Grove  Avenue  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  tract.    That 
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part  of  the  tract  lying  east  of  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  was  subdivided 
and  called  "Okenwald,"  and  here  Mr.  Douglas  had  a  house.  On  the 
west  of  the  avenue,  almost  in  the  center  of  the  74-acre  tract,  were 
the  10  acres  which  became  the  site  of  the  first  University  of  Chicago. 
The  location  was  a  httle  over  a  third  of  a  mile  south  of  the  city  limits 
at  Thirty-first  Street,  which  the  street  cars  did  not  reach  till  1859. 

There  has  fallen  into  my  hands  a  paper  written  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  sometime  in  the  sixties  of  the  last  century,  never  copied, 
never  printed,  which  is,  I  am  confident,  the  most  authentic  record  of 
the  very  earliest  steps  taken  in  the  founding  of  the  first  University  of 
Chicago.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Brayman,  who  was  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  Baptist  newspaper  now  known  as  The  Standard,  and 
with  whom  I  was  intimately  acquainted.     I  quote  from  this  paper : 

Dr.  Ansel  Eddy,  with  whom  I  was  very  well  acquainted  at  the  last,  came 
to  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1854,  prospecting.  He  had  been  formerly  a  tutor  of 
Mr.  Douglas  and  a  close  intimacy  and  warm  friendship  had  always  existed 
between  them.  One  day  walking  over  Mr.  Douglas'  property  at  Cottage 
Grove,  Dr.  Eddy  suggested  that  the  best  use  to  which  he  could  put  a  portion 
of  his  land  would  be  to  endow  a  college  or  university.  After  a  few  moments' 
sUence  Mr.  Douglas  replied,  "I  will.  Doctor,  if  you  will  be  the  president  of 
it."     (I  have  this  from  Dr.  Eddy.) 

In  the  spring  of  1855  Dr.  Eddy  came  to  Chicago  as  pastor  of  a  Presby- 
terian church  on  the  North  Side.  Sometime  in  the  spring — April,  I  think 
it  was — the  subject  of  the  college  grant  was  renewed  between  him  and  Mr. 
Douglas.  An  arrangement  was  entered  into  that  he  should  have  the  ten 
acres,  provided  he  raised  $100,000  by  the  first  of  December,  in  cash  or  good 
subscriptions. 

A  few  weeks  thereafter  Mr.  Douglas,  who  was  in  disgrace  with  the  people 
of  Chicago  on  account  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  affair  and 
they  hooted,  hissed  and  badgered  him  and  would  not  allow  him  to  speak  at 
North  Market  Hall,  went  over  to  visit  some  friends  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
He  was  taken  sick  there  and  did  not  return  to  Chicago,  but  went  from  there 
to  Washington  on  the  opening  of  Congress  and  was  not  again  in  Chicago  until 
about  the  first  of  April,  1856. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1855,  Dr.  Smith  [Dr.  Justin  A.  Smith,  editor 
of  The  Standard]  and  his  wife,  who  boarded  where  we  did,  left  their  rooms. 
They  were  taken  by  F.  W.  King  and  his  wife.  Mrs.  King,  being  a  niece  of 
Dr.  Eddy  and  daughter  of  Rev.  Alfred  Eddy,  was  an  educated  and  intelligent 
woman  and  she  and  my  wife  soon  "struck  up"  quite  an  intimacy.  One  evening 
about  the  middle  of  November  I  went  home  from  the  ofiice  about  10  o'clock 
and  found  my  wife  quite  excited.  Mrs.  King  had  spent  the  evening  in  her 
room  and  had  told  her  that  her  uncle  [Dr.  Eddy]  had  made  an  utter  failure — 
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"had  not  raised  a  dollar"  was  his  expression  to  her.  We  had  had  some  talk 
previously  with  Dr.  Burroughs  [pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church]  as  to  why 
the  grant  was  not  made  to  the  Baptists,  as  Mr.  Douglas'  first  wife  was  a 
Baptist.  My  wife  now  saw  an  opportunity  for  the  Baptists  and  wanted  me 
to  go  over  and  see  Dr.  Burroughs.  Next  morning  I  went,  but,  not  finding  him, 
left  an  invitation  to  come  over  to  tea  in  the  evening.  He  did  so  and  the 
matter  was  talked  over. 

In  the  first  days  of  December,  1855,  Dr.  Burroughs  getting  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  Mr.  [Thomas]  Hoyne,  went  over  to  Terre  Haute  and  had 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Douglas.  He  found  that  Dr.  Eddy  had  been  over 
near  the  last  of  November  and  got  an  extension  to  the  first  of  March,  1856. 
If  he  did  not  succeed  by  that  time  Dr.  Burroughs  got  the  promise  of  the 
grant.  Dr.  Burroughs  suggested,  and  we  fell  in  with  the  suggestion,  to  watch 
the  matter  through  Mrs.  King  and  Dr.  Eddy  and  to  keep  advised  of  what 
progress  had  been  made,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  matter  secret, 
lest  the  Presbyterians  might  learn  that  something  was  being  done  by  the 
Baptists  and  might  bestir  themselves. 

Being  advised  that  Dr.  Eddy  had  had  no  better  success  than  before 
December,  Dr.  Burroughs  presented  himself  at  Mr.  Douglas'  rooms  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  first  of  March,  1856.  Mr.  Douglas  had  heard  nothing  from  Dr. 
Eddy  and  still  clung  to  him  lest  there  might  be  some  communication  from 
him  on  the  way.  He  therefore  asked  Dr.  Burroughs  to  wait  until  the  15th, 
which  of  course  he  did.  The  isth  arrived  and  Dr.  Burroughs  received  the 
transfer  of  the  grant.  It  was  after  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  the  first  public 
announcement  was  made. 

The  feeling  against  Mr.  Douglas  was  so  great  that  Dr.  Burroughs  had 
to  feel  his  way  slowly  and  cautiously.  I  remember  C.  N.  Holden  wrote  a 
bitter  article  for  the  paper  against  receiving  the  land  lest  the  odium  should 
be  transferred  from  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  Baptists.  I  suppressed  the  article, 
however,  after  it  was  in  type.  [Mr.  Holden  was  strongly  anti-slavery,  and  a 
man  of  excellent  judgment.] 

As  a  supplement  to  the  above  I  quote  an  extract  from  the  daily 
pocket  diary  of  Edward  Goodman,  who,  in  1856,  was  a  young  man 
recently  arrived  in  Chicago  and  who  later  became  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  The  Standard.  He  had  the  diary  and  scrapbook  habit,  and  much 
of  this  story  comes  from  his  scrapbook.     The  following  is  from  the  diary : 

Tonight,  Monday,  May  5,  1856,  at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  corner  of 
Washington  and  La  Salle  Streets,  Chicago,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
lecture  room  on  educational  movements  to  found  a  University  in  Chicago. 
Judge  Douglas  has  donated  ten  acres  in  Cottage  Grove  on  condition  that 
the  foundation  of  the  building  be  laid  within  the  present  year,  $25,000  be 
expended  in  1857  and  the  building  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  be  erected  within 
i860.    Rev.  J.  C.  Burroughs  and  Rev.  C.  H.  Roe  made  teUing  speeches. 
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Mr.  Douglas  had  named  twenty  men  to  receive  in  trust  the  site, 
secure  a  charter,  and  start  the  enterprise.  This  preliminary  Board 
of  Trustees  held  its  first  meeting  on  July  14,  1856,  in  the  law  ofl&ce 
of  one  of  their  number,  Mason  Brayman.  Charles  Walker  was  chair- 
man and  the  following  action  was  taken: 

1.  "The  instrument  of  writing  conveying  the  site  having  been  read 
and  discussed  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  grant  and  trust  be 
accepted." 

2.  An  executive  committee  was  appointed  "with  power  to  act  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  contemplated  University  until  another 
meeting  of  the  Board." 

3.  The  following  resolution  was  passed :  "  Resolved,  That  in  accepting 
the  grant  of  Hon.  S.  A.  Douglas  the  Trustees  record  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  his  munificence  and  their  cordial  interest  in  carrying  out 
the  noble  object  which  it  contemplated." 

The  land  given  by  Mr.  Douglas  as  the  site  for  the  proposed  institu- 
tion, about  10  acres,  was  located  on  the  west  side  of  Cottage  Grove 
Avenue  a  little  more  than  200  feet  north  of  Thirty-fifth  Street.  It 
was  a  solid  block  of  ground  a  little  over  600  feet  square,  the  eastern 
half  of  which  was  covered  by  a  grove  of  large  oaks.  Ten  or  twelve 
hundred  feet  to  the  east  were  the  "shining  levels  of  the  lake."  In 
1856  this  location  was  very  much  in  the  country. 

The  writer  of  this  story  became  a  student  in  the  young  University 
in  September,  1859,  at  the  time  it  began  its  work  in  the  building  then 
just  completed.  The  street  cars,  then  horse  cars,  ran  on  Cottage 
Grove  Avenue  only  to  Thirty-first  Street.  On  the  corner  of  Thirty- 
fifth  Street  was  a  small  dingy  saloon,  appropriately  named  "The 
Shades,"  the  site  of  the  present  Douglas  House.  On  Thirty-fifth  Street 
there  was  but  one  building,  a  small  cottage,  between  "The  Shades" 
and  State  Street,  nearly  a  mile  west.  There  were  a  few  houses  to  the 
southeast,  Cleaverville,  but  I  recall  none  to  the  south  or  southwest, 
and  only  two  or  three  south  of  Thirty-first  Street  to  the  north.  East 
of  the  University  between  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  and  the  lake  was 
"Okenwald,"  the  residence  of  Mr.  Douglas. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held 
July  14,  1856,  an  Executive  Committee  was  appointed.  No  other 
meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  for  ten  and  a  half  months.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  was  clothed  with  very  extensive  powers  and  conducted 
most  of  the  business  of  the  University  throughout  the  thirty  years  of 
its  history.    Except  in  special  exigencies  the  Board  of  Trustees  met 
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only  once  a  year.  The  Executive  Committee  held  frequent  meetings 
and  practically  guided  the  destinies  of  the  institution.  If  its  records 
were  available  a  reasonably  satisfactory  history  of  the  University  could 
be  written,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not.  Those  of  the  period 
between  1856  and  October,  1871,  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire. 
Those  of  the  period  between  October,  1871,  and  the  final  closing  of  the 
University  in  1886  were  in  the  hands  of  the  last  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  A.  J.  Wise.  The  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr. 
O.  W.  Barrett,  committed  the  records  of  the  Board  to  the  present 
University  of  Chicago,  where  they  will  be  permanently  preserved. 
Unhappily  it  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Wise  to  do  this  with  the  m_uch  more 
important  records  of  the  Executive  Committee,  nor  did  it  occur  to 
anyone  to  ask  him  to  do  so.  Mr.  Wise  is  no  longer  living,  and  what 
became  of  these  important  records  is  not  known.  This  statement  is 
written  in  the  hope  that  it  may  possibly  lead  to  their  discovery  and 
transfer  to  the  new  University. 

After  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  the  Old  University,  July  14, 
1856,  the  Executive  Committee,  then  appointed,  immediately  took  up 
the  work  intrusted  to  it  with  great  vigor.  Two  important  initial  steps 
were  taken. 

As  the  most  immediately  important,  Dr.  J.  C.  Burroughs  and  Rev. 
J.  B.  Olcott  were  appointed  agents  to  undertake  the  raising  of  $250,000 
as  a  building  and  endowment  fund.  It  seems  to  have  been  understood 
that  Dr.  Burroughs  should  do  the  work  in  Chicago  and  Mr.  Olcott 
should  labor  in  other  parts  of  Illinois.  There  were  other  temporary 
assistants  in  securing  subscriptions,  but  these  two  men  were  the  respon- 
sible permanent  workers.  They  labored  with  great  efl&ciency.  A  most 
liberal  interest  was  aroused  in  the  city  and  throughout  the  state. 
Chicago  was  a  small  city  and  there  was  little  wealth  among  the  Baptists 
of  Illinois,  but  so  great  was  the  interest  in  the  founding  of  the  Uni- 
versity that  before  the  first  of  October,  less  than  three  months  after 
the  agents  began  their  work,  they  reported  that  $100,000  had  been 
subscribed.  It  was  proposed  that  the  full  sum  of  $250,000  should  be 
secured  in  subscriptions  by  April  i,  1857.  As  late  as  January  of  that 
year  it  was  hoped  that  this  might  be  accomplished.  But  the  projectors 
of  the  new  institution  had  set  a  mark  too  high  for  the  young  city  and 
state  community  to  reach  in  so  short  a  period  as  nine  months.  Indeed 
they  never  reached  the  goal  they  had  fixed.  They  labored  on  hero- 
ically and  at  the  end  of  two  years,  in  July,  1858,  reported  that  the  city 
subscription  had  reached  $115,000  and  the  country  pledges  $90,000,  or 
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a  total  of  $205,000.  I  repeat  that  they  labored  heroically,  for  a  suc- 
cession of  heartbreaking  discouragements  attended  almost  every  step 
of  their  progress. 

The  first  thing  that  interfered  was  the  extraordinary  disfavor  into 
which  Senator  Douglas  had  fallen — a  disfavor  that  was  temporary, 
indeed,  but  that  lasted  throughout  their  initial  efforts  and  seriously 
crippled  them.  Mr.  Douglas  had  made  the  worst  mistake  of  his  poUt- 
ical  life  in  securing  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  opening 
the  territories  to  slavery,  and  throughout  the  three  years  from  1855  to 
1858  was  the  most  unpopular  and  deeply  distrusted  politician  in  the 
entire  North.  He  nobly  redeemed  himself  in  the  spring  of  1858  by 
saving  Kansas  from  having  a  slave  constitution  fraudulently  forced 
upon  her,  and  regained  the  confidence  and  favor  he  had  forfeited.  But 
for  nearly  or  quite  three  years  the  great  majority  of  the  northern  people 
regarded  him  with  distrust  and  abhorrence.  It  was  during  the  last 
two  of  these  three  years  that  the  new  University,  the  site  for  which  he 
had  given  and  of  which  he  was  regarded  as  the  founder,  made  its  initial 
campaign  for  funds.  It  immediately  encountered  indifference,  pre- 
judice, and  opposition  because  of  its  connection  with  Mr.  Douglas. 
Those  who  condemned  his  political  poUcies  found  it  hard  to  contribute 
to  an  institution  he  had  founded.  His  enemies  attributed  unworthy 
motives  to  him.  They  declared  he  had  given  the  site  to  increase  the 
value  of  his  adjacent  property  and  to  bolster  up  his  political  fortunes. 
To  bring  the  University  into  disrepute  they  sought  to  convince  the 
public  that  its  name  was  Douglas  University.  Mr.  Douglas  was  presi- 
dent of  its  Board  of  Trustees,  and  they  charged  that  his  influence  in  its 
councils  was  controlling  and  it  was  to  be  used  as  one  of  the  stepping- 
stones  of  his  ambition. 

These  attacks  became  so  serious  and  injurious  that  on  August  8, 
1857,  Mr.  Douglas  wrote  the  following  letter,  which,  in  addition  to 
being  essential  to  this  story,  is  interesting  as  a  part  of  the  biography 
of  a  great  man: 

Chicago,  Aug.  8,  1857 
Rev.  J.  C.  Burroughs 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  learned  with  surprise  and  regret  that  many  persons 
and  newspapers,  opposed  to  me  in  politics  have  allowed  their  partisan  feelings 
and  prejudices  to  influence  their  action  to  the  extent  of  endeavoring  to  injure 
and  perhaps  destroy  the  Institution  over  which  you  have  been  chosen  to 
preside  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  ground  upon  which  it  was  to  be 
established  was  owned  and  donated  by  me.  So  long  as  their  efforts  were 
expended  in  abusing  me  and  maligning  my  motives  by  attributing  to  me  the 
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design  of  making  a  pecuniary  speculation  under  the  veil  of  benevolence,  I 
was  content  to  remain  silent  and  trust  to  the  people  of  Illinois,  with  whom  I 
have  lived  and  whom  I  have  endeavored  to  serve  with  fidelity  and  honor 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  do  justice  to  my  motives  and  vindicate 
my  character. 

But  when  my  enemies  go  so  far  as  to  assail  the  Institution  itself  and 
endeavor  to  marshall  the  forces  and  exert  the  influence  of  a  powerful  poUtical 
party  to  destroy  its  usefulness  merely  because  I  donated  the  grounds  and  own 
the  surrounding  lands,  I  feel  it  my  duty,  so  far  as  I  have  the  power,  to  obviate 
the  objections.  With  this  view  I  propose  to  you,  as  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  through  you  to  the  board  of  trustees,  that  in  heu  of  the 
lands  which  I  have  donated,  I  will  refund  all  monies  which  have  been 
expended  thereon,  including  the  cost  of  laying  the  corner  stone,  and  in  addi- 
tion I  will  subscribe  and  pay  fifty  thousand  dollars  toward  establishing  the 
University  upon  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted  on  any  other  site  which 
the  board  of  trustees  may  select  within  the  state  of  Illinois — the  said  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  in  the  endowment  of  a  Department  or 
School  of  Law  in  said  University.  In  the  event  that  the  board  of  trustees, 
at  their  next  meeting,  shall  accept  this  proposition  as  a  measure  more  favor- 
able to  the  success  of  the  institution  than  the  donation  of  the  present  site, 
I  shall  hold  myself  in  readiness,  on  one  day's  notice,  to  give  ample  security 
for  its  faithful  performance  on  my  part. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  very  respectfully  your  friend  and  servant, 

S.  A.  Douglas 

On  September  2,  1857,  the  Trustees  held  a  meeting  and  unanimously 
declined  the  proposition  of  the  foregoing  letter.  The  matter  was  felt 
to  be  so  important  and  a  proper  understanding  of  the  case  by  the  public 
so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  institution  that  a  committee  was 
appointed  "to  prepare  a  reply  to  the  letter  of  Judge  Douglas."  It 
was  a  committee  of  distinguished  men,  the  chairman  being  Senator 
James  R.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  who  wrote  the  call  for  the  National 
Convention  that  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  presidency  in 
i860  and  was  the  author  of  the  famous  epigram  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  renomination  in  1864:  "I  believe  in  God  Almighty  and  under 
him  I  believe  in  z\braham  Lincoln."  The  letter  is  of  such  historical 
interest  that,  omitting  the  formal  opening,  it  is  here  reproduced: 

Chicago,  Sept.  3,  1857 
Eon.  S.  A.  Douglas 

Sir: 

The  proposition  is  dechned,  because  in  their  judgment  there  is  no  other  site 
so  ehgible  for  a  University  in  Chicago,  or  near  enough  to  Chicago  to  command 
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the  local  patronage  of  the  city;  because  a  removal  of  the  site  away  from 
Chicago  would  involve  a  change  of  the  corporate  name;  because  it  would 
invaUdate  a  great  proportion  of  all  the  subscriptions  for  the  erection  of  the 
buildings  and  for  the  endowment,  now  amounting  to  $160,000. 

The  remark  contained  in  your  letter  that  many  persons  and  newspapers 
opposed  to  you  in  politics  have  allowed  their  partisan  feehng  and  prejudice 
to  influence  their  action  to  the  extent  of  endeavoring  to  injure  and  perhaps 
destroy  the  Institution  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  ground  upon  which 
it  is  established  was  owned  and  donated  by  you  calls  upon  the  Board  to  state 
briefly  their  true  position.  Composed,  as  the  Board  is,  of  members  of  all 
political  parties  and  of  several  reUgious  denominations,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  their  action  as  a  Board  in  the  original  selection  of  the  present  site 
was  entirely  unanimous,  as  well  as  the  vote  dechning  your  present  proposi- 
tion, to  satisfy  aU  persons  of  all  parties  that  no  political,  partisan,  or  sectional 
feeling  or  prejudices  have  in  the  slightest  degree  influenced  their  determina- 
tion. 

At  the  time  when  the  site  was  originally  selected,  there  were  several 
propositions,  besides  the  one  made  by  you,  presented  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Board  and  the  selection  of  the  one  donated  by  you  was  made  unan- 
imously and  upon  the  ground  of  its  superior  ehgibihty  only,  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  poUtical  character  of  the  donor.  The  estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  looked  upon  by  the  Board  as  a  matter 
above  and  beyond  all  political  considerations,  not  as  a  thing  for  the  moment, 
but  for  all  time,  not  as  a  thing  which  concerns  you  individually,  or  any  other 
persons,  but  the  youth  of  Chicago  and  the  northwest  generally,  not  only  of 
the  Chicago  of  today,  but  of  that  Chicago  which  in  the  fullness  of  time  will 
become  a  city  of  which  the  most  sanguine  can  hardly  now  form  an  adequate 
conception.  To  enable  them  to  accomplish  that  high  and  hberal  purpose 
they  have  steadily  sought  and  obtained  subscriptions  and  donations  from  the 
men  of  all  parties  and  of  all  denominations.  And  among  others  your  very 
liberal  donation  was  accepted  after  mature  deliberation  unanimously  as  the 
most  eUgible  location  for  the  University.  In  acting  upon  your  present  prop- 
osition the  Board  have  again  considered  the  matter  and  are  stiU  of  the  same 
unanimous  opinion. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  for  them  to  see  any  just  ground  for  arraying 
any  political  or  partisan  prejudices  against  the  Institution  itself  because  you 
were  the  owner  and  were  pleased  to  become  the  donor  of  the  most  eligible 
site  for  the  buildings  of  the  University. 

But  even  if  it  were  possible  that  some  such  prejudice  might  be  arrayed 
against  the  Institution,  it  must,  as  it  rests  on  no  good  foundation,  be  merely 
temporary.  It  would,  moreover,  be  little  less  than  a  betrayal  of  the  sacred 
trust  committed  to  their  hands,  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  aU  self-respect  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  yield  their  unanimous  judgment  to  mere 
temporary  personal  or  pohtical  consideration. 
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An  additional  and  painful  consideration  for  declining  your  proposition 
is  that  if  the  trustees  should  now  yield  their  judgment  and  change  the  site 
upon  the  ground  alleged  that  many  of  your  poKtical  opponents  would  be 
hostile  to  the  University  unless  the  site  were  changed,  the  Board  would,  from 
that  moment,  have  departed  from  their  settled  determination  not  to  be  influ- 
enced by  poUtical  considerations  and  would  by  their  own  act  become  self- 
convicted  of  a  charge  now  wholly  groundless. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  explanation  will  remove  all  occasion  for  opposi- 
tion or  prejudice  against  the  University,  if  any  such  be  seriously  entertained, 
and  that  aU  patriotic  citizens  and  all  the  pubhc  journals  of  Chicago  and  the 
Northwest  may  give  to  this  Institution  their  earnest  and  hearty  support. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  R.  DooLiTTLE,  Chairman 
John  M.  Wilson 
Robert  H.  Clarkson 
H.  A.  Tucker 
L.  D,  Boone 

This  correspondence  and  the  action  taken  in  connection  with  it 
did  much  to  clear  the  air  and  put  an  end  to  the  political  assaults, 
though  it  continued  for  a  time  to  be  a  habit  with  some  persons  and 
some  newspapers,  instead  of  giving  the  University  its  true  name,  to 
call  it  the  Douglas  University.  But,  though  this  political  prejudice 
and  opposition  were  most  injurious  at  the  critical  moment  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  University,  depriving  it  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  that 
were  vitally  necessary,  the  Committee  was  quite  right  in  believing  that 
it  would  be  short-lived.  Three  and  a  half  years  later  Senator  Douglas 
died  honored  by  every  loyal  citizen  for  his  patriotic  course  in  standing 
side  by  side  with  President  Lincoln  and  contending,  like  the  giant  he 
was,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  connection  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  with  the  new  institution,  which 
for  a  time  threatened  the  enterprise  with  disaster,  came  to  be  one  of 
its  enduring  glories.  The  relation  was  honorable  to  the  University 
and  to  the  man  alike. 

But  this  partisan  political  attack  was  not  the  only  nor  the  worst 
assault  on  the  life  of  the  new  institution.  That  was  the  panic  of  1857, 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  in  the  history  of  our  country.  It  fell  upon 
Chicago  with  distressing  severity.  It  struck  the  city  in  the  midst  of 
a  real  estate  boom.  "The  effects  on  the  real  estate  market  were  fear- 
ful, and  the  building  business  suffered  correspondingly Great 

numbers  of  workers  left  the  city  for  want  of  employment."     Great 
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numbers  of  houses  and  stores  were  vacant  and  rents  were  reduced  and 
those  who  owned  real  property  were  impoverished.  Business  of  every 
kind  was  prostrated. 

This  storm  broke  as  the  University  was  struggHng  to  complete 
the  initial  $250,000  subscription.  Added  to  the  partisan  political 
attack  the  panic  proved  well-nigh  fatal.  It  became  impossible  to  get 
new  subscriptions.  Men  who  had  already  subscribed  were  reduced 
to  bankruptcy,  and  not  twenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar  was  ever  realized 
on  this  first  subscription  of  $160,000.  J.  B.  Olcott  was  six  years  in 
the  service  of  the  University.  He  reported  that  he  had  secured  sub- 
scriptions amounting  to  $88,000.  At  the  end  of  his  service  his  books 
showed  that  he  had  collected  $22,316.40.  Out  of  this  came  his  salary 
of  $1,500  a  year  and  the  considerable  expenses  of  the  agency.  At  the 
end  of  nine  years  Dr.  Burroughs  had  collected  $40,645.84  on  the 
subscriptions  secured  by  him  during  that  entire  period. 

In  explaining  the  difficulties  under  which  these  men  labored  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  1861  the  Civil  War  came  on  and  was 
for  two  years  as  fatal  to  the  work  of  getting  subscriptions  and  making 
collections  as  the  panic  had  been.  The  courage  and  persistence  of  the 
Trustees  and  their  agents  in  the  face  of  these  repeated  and  overwhelm- 
ing discouragements  were  beyond  all  praise.  It  is  evident  from  what 
has  been  said  that  from  the  beginning  the  Trustees  never  had  any  funds 
at  their  disposal.  They  had  large  promises  to  pay,  but  no  money  in 
the  treasury.  They  were  encouraged  to  go  on  by  the  fact  that  they 
had  a  very  considerable  subscription,  secured  and  given  in  good  faith, 
which  they  believed  would  eventually  be  paid. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  preliminary 
Board  on  July  14,  1856,  there  were  two  important  steps  for  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  take.  The  story  of  the  first  of  these,  the  canvass 
for  subscriptions,  has  been  told.  The  second  was  the  securing  of  a 
charter.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  Illinois  of  1870 
corporations  are  formed  under  the  general  law.  In  1856  special  char- 
ters were  granted  by  the  legislature  and  the  charter  of  an  educational 
institution  could  be  amended  only  by  action  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state.  Who  wrote  the  charter  of  the  new  institution  does  not  appear. 
It  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  in  January,  1857,  and  approved  by 
the  first  Republican  governor  of  the  state,  WiUiam  H.  Bissell. 

The  charter  in  providing  for  a  board  of  trustees  of  thrity-six  mem- 
bers (afterward  increased  to  forty-three)  also  provided : 

A  board  of  regents,  to  consist  of  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the 
lieutenant  governor,  the  secretary  of  state,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  judges  of  the  United 
States  Court  for  the  northern  and  southern  districts  of  lUinois,  and  the  circuit 
court  of  Cook  County  and  of  the  Cook  County  court  of  common  pleas,  and 
the  mayor  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  and  of  fifteen 
other  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  duties  of  the  regents  were  to  visit  the  University,  advise  the 
Trustees,  and  report  any  violations  of  the  charter  to  the  legislature. 
The  Board  of  Regents  was  a  fifth  wheel  in  the  coach,  but  its  appoint- 
ment indicated  the  great  expectations  of  the  projectors  of  the  Univer- 
sity as  to  its  future.  The  history  of  the  institution  showed  that  there 
were  plenty  of  persons  ready,  without  appointment  to  that  dignity, 
to  perform  all  the  duties  assigned  to  the  regents. 
Section  4  of  the  charter  provided  as  follows : 

Any  billiard  room,  bowling  alley,  race  course,  or  other  device  or  instru- 
ment for  gaming,  or  any  brothel  or  house  of  ill  fame,  or  place  where  intoxi- 
cating hquors  are  sold  or  furnished  (except  for  medicinal  or  mechanical 
purposes),  within  one  mile  of  the  site  of  said  University,  is  hereby  declared 
a  nuisance  and  subject  to  abatement  as  such. 

From  the  first  this  provision  was  a  dead  letter,  quite  inoperative.  The 
saloon  called  "The  Shades"  was  never  interfered  with,  at  least  during 
my  time,  from  1859  to  1862. 

The  governor  of  the  state  was  made  ex  officio  the  chancellor  of  the 
University  and  the  lieutenant  governor  vice-chancellor.  I  do  not 
think  they  ever  hatd  any  duties  to  discharge. 

It  was  further  provided : 

Otherwise  than  that  the  majority  of  the  trustees  and  the  President  of  the 
University  shall  forever  be  of  the  same  religious  denomination  as  the  majority 
of  this  corporation  [the  majority  of  the  corporators  being  Baptists],  no  reli- 
gious test  or  particular  religious  profession  shall  ever  be  held  as  a  requisite 
for  admission  to  any  department  of  the  University  or  for  election  to  any 
professorship  or  other  place  of  honor  or  emolument  in  it,  but  the  same  shall 
be  open  aUke  to  persons  of  any  religious  faith  or  profession. 

Section  10  provided: 

The  tract  of  land,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sLxty  acres,  on  which 
the  University  is  erected,  belonging  to  the  said  University,  is  hereby  declared 
exempt  from  taxation  or  assessment  for  all  or  any  purposes  whatever. 

No  tax  exemption  beyond  this  was  enjoyed  by  the  institution. 

The  first  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  after  the  granting  of 
the  charter  by  the  legislature,  were  held  May  21  and  22,  1857.  The 
additional  trustees  required  by  the  charter  and  the  elective  regents 
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were  chosen.  Mr.  Douglas  was  made  president  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  continued  in  that  position  till  his  death.  Plans  for  a  college 
building  prepared  by  Boyington  and  Wheelock,  architects,  were  pre- 
sented and  adopted,  and  the  Executive  Committee  was  "directed  to 
take  immediate  measures  for  the  erection  of  the  building."  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  action  was  taken  before  the  panic  struck  the 
country.  Liberal  subscriptions  were  being  received  and  it  was  believed 
there  would  be  ample  funds  in  hand  for  putting  up  the  building.  It 
was  determined,  therefore,  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July,  1857,  by 
laying  the  cornerstone,  the  center  of  the  main  building  to  be  in  the 
center  of  the  site. 

At  the  exercises  attending  the  laying  of  the  stone  Judge  Drummond, 
who  was  one  of  the  regents,  presided.  Senator  Douglas  was  present 
and  spoke  briefly,  Hon.  I.  N.  Arnold  making  the  principal  address. 
It  was  a  great  occasion  and  there  was  a  large  attendance.  A  report 
of  the  proceedings  says: 

Thousands  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago  went  down  by  the  special  trains  on 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  or  in  their  own  carriages,  and  remained  to  the 

conclusion  of  the  lengthy  services A  large  delegation  of  the  Masonic 

Lodge  in  this  city  was  present  by  invitation  and  the  stone  was  laid  with  the 
exercises  usual  in  that  order. 

A  lunch  was  served  by  the  women  interested  in  the  new  enterprise 
and  many  after-dinner  addresses  were  made.  It  was  an  all-day  celebra- 
tion and  hope  beat  high  in  all  hearts.  So  hopeful  indeed  did  the  pros- 
pects seem  in  July,  1857,  that  bids  were  a,(:cepted  for  the  stone  and 
mason  and  carpenter  work  aggregating  $137,700.  This  would  have 
made  the  completed  buildings  cost  perhaps  $200,000.  But  then  came  a 
pause.  Before  work  was  begun  the  disastrous  panic  of  that  fateful 
year  developed  and,  though  even  in  September  the  Trustees  still  hoped 
to  go  forward  with  the  building,  the  storm  in  the  financial  world 
paralyzed  their  efforts  and  brought  the  whole  enterprise  to  a  standstill 
for  a  full  year.  It  was  not  until  July  15,  1858,  when  a  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  was  again  held,  that  courage  was  gathered  for  a  new  begin- 
ning. Dr.  J.  A.  Smith,  editor  of  The  Christian  Times,  now  The  Standard, 
was  the  recording  secretary  of  the  meeting.  In  an  editorial  of  the 
issue  of  July  21  he  said: 

The  subject  principally  requiring  attention  at  the  late  board  meeting 
was  the  question  whether  to  proceed  with  the  building,  so  as  to  open  in  the 
faU.  It  was  urged  by  the  Executive  Committee  in  its  report  that  these  need- 
ful steps  could  not  longer  be  deferred  without  periling  the  whole  enterprise. 
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Such,  too,  seemed  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  present.  While  this  subject 
was  under  discussion,  full  statements  were  made  by  Brn.  Burroughs  and 
Olcott  of  the  present  state  of  the  endowment  subscription.  It  appears  that 
in  this  city  something  over  $115,000  has  been  subscribed;  in  the  country 
about  $90,000.  For  present  use  in  the  erection  of  buildings  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained that  some  $20,000  of  the  city  subscription  is  available.  With  this 
financial  basis,  it  seemed  no  longer  a  question  what  was  the  true  policy  of 
the  Board,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  South  Wing  and  Corridor 
of  the  building  should  be  put  immediately  under  contract.  This  has  since 
been  done,  and  the  stone  for  the  work  is  already,  we  suppose,  being  brought 
on  the  ground. 

On  the  showing  made  the  prospect  did,  indeed,  seem  to  be  hopeful 
for  the  erection  of  a  part  of  the  building  whifch  would  not  cost  more 
than  $30,000.  But  the  $20,000  depended  on  as  immediately  available 
did  not  prove  to  be  so.  Almost  no  part  of  that  sum  proved  available. 
But  the  contracts  had  been  let,  work  had  begun,  and  the  contractors 
must  be  paid.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  September  7,  1858, 
therefore,  steps  were  taken  to  borrow  money  by  mortgaging  the  Univer- 
sity site.  The  ground  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Douglas  with  the  pro- 
vision that  it  should  never  be  mortgaged.  He  now  withdrew  this 
condition,  as  appears  from  resolutions  passed  by  the  Trustees  at  a 
meeting  held  the  following  day,  September  8.     They  were  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  presented  to  Hon.  S.  A.  Douglas 
for  his  UberaUty  in  waiving  the  terms  of  the  original  contract  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  University  Grounds  and  giving  us  a  deed  of  the  lands  donated 
by  him  for  the  University. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  be  authorized  to 
execute  a  Bond  to  Judge  Douglas  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  him  and  approved 
by  the  said  Executive  Committee  for  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  the  Univer- 
sity enterprise  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  original  contract. 

Authority  was  also  given  to  the  committee  to  issue  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $25,000  bearing  10  per  cent  interest,  secured  by  mortgage 
on  the  site  and  building  and  further  guaranteed  by  tjie  Trustees  and 
other  friends  of  the  University.  These  guarantors  were  secured  by 
placing  $30,000  of  the  subscriptions  in  trust  for  their  benefit  in  the 
hands  of  William  Jones,  for  whom  the  South  Wing,  then  under  con- 
struction, was  eight  years  later  named.  From  the  day  this  loan  was 
made  the  Old  University  of  Chicago  was  never  out  of  debt,  and  every 
year  saw  it  a  little  more  deeply  involved. 

The  work  of  instruction  was  begun  September  29,  1858,  on  the  first 
floor  of  St.   Paul's  Universalist   Church,   corner  of  Wabash  Avenue 
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and  Van  Buren  Street,  the  teachers  being  Le  Roy  Satterlee  and  Albert 
H.  Mixer.  There  was  a  small  Freshman  class  and  a  considerable 
number  of  preparatory  students. 

The  completion  of  the  South  Wing  was  much  delayed,  but  it  was 
finally  finished  and  was  dedicated  with  elaborate  exercises  July  21,  1859, 
Dr.  A.  C.  Kendrick  came  from  Rochester,  New  York,  to  speak.  The 
dedicatory  address  was  delivered  by  Senator  J.  R.  Doolittle,  and  a 
historical  statement  made  by  WilKam  Jones.  The  new  dining-room  was 
opened  and  a  multitude  fed.  The  attendance  was  so  large  that  the 
exercises  were  adjourned  from  the  chapel  to  the  oak  grove  in  front 
of  the  building.  Before  the  day  was  over  a  dozen  speeches  had  been 
made,  one  of  them  by  WilHam  Bross,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  The 
Press  and  Tribune. 

The  South  Wing,  afterward  Jones  Hall,  of  the  great  building 
'  planned  for  the  University  but  never  completed  was  a  four-story 
and  basement  structure  of  rough-faced  limestone,  designed  for  a  dor- 
mitory, with  an  extension  northward  two  stories  lower.  This  north 
extension  contained  the  chapel,  two  or  three  recitation  rooms,  the 
president's  office,  and  apartments  in  which  in  the  earlier  years  the 
president  and  some  of  the  professors  and  their  families  lived,  giving 
the  building  something  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  home.  There  was  a 
large  dining-room  in  the  basement  which,  however,  was  entirely  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Little  has  been  said  thus  far  of  Dr.  John  C.  Burroughs,  the  first 
president  of  the  University.  He  had  come  to  Chicago  in  1852  as  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church.  In  the  latter  part  of  1855  he  was  elected 
president  of  Shurtleff  College,  Upper  Alton,  Illinois.  Before  he  had 
finally  accepted  the  position,  though  he  had  resigned  his  pastorate 
with  that  purpose  in  view,  he  became  interested,  as  has  been  already 
told,  in  a  possible  University  in  Chicago,  entered  into  negotiation  with 
Mr.  Douglas,  and  in  the  spring  of  1856  received  from  him  the  proffer  of 
a  site  for  such  an  institution.  Dr.  Burroughs  was  one  of  the  corporators 
who  accepted  the  site  and  secured  the  University  charter.  After  the 
first  meeting  of  the  corporators  he  entered  actively  into  the  work  of 
securing  subscriptions.  On  July  3,  1857,  the  day  before  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  institution  by  a  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  Trustees  present  at  the  meeting.  It  is  evident  from 
the  record  that  he  had  urged  the  Trustees  and  continued  to  urge  them 
to  seek  for  the  presidency  the  most  highly  trained  and  competent 
educator  they  could  secure.  In  furtherance  of  this  view  he  now  wrote 
them  as  follows: 
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Chicago,  July  6,  1857 
To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago 

Gentlemen:  Through  your  Committee,  Messrs.  Woodworth,  Walker  and 
Hoard,  I  am  informed  that  at  your  meeting  on  the  3rd  inst.  you  elected  me  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  University.  I  need  not  assure  you  that  the  kind  consid- 
eration implied  in  the  action  of  the  Board  is  held  by  me  in  grateful  appreciation. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  refer  the  Board  to  the  views  which  I  so  fully 
expressed  previous  to  your  action,  as  those  by  which  I  still  feel  that  I  must 
be  governed  in  relation  to  the  subject. 

To  this  it  should  be  added  that  a  number  of  members  of  the  Board  were 
absent  and  that  neither  in  the  vote  of  adjournment  nor  in  the  notification 
of  the  meeting  was  there  any  intimation  that  the  election  of  a  President 
would  be  under  consideration.  On  so  important  a  matter  I  think  there  should 
be  the  opportunity  for  the  fuUest  possible  expression,  not  only  of  the  members 
of  the  Board,  but  of  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  University  whom  they 
represent.  And  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  accept  a  place  which  is  not  assigned 
me  as  the  result  of  such  an  expression. 

AUow  me  therefore  to  suggest  that  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Board 
be  held  ....  at  which  it  shall  be  understood  that  this  subject  wiU  be  consid- 
ered. In  the  meantime  I  shall  hold  the  subject  under  advisement,  and  wiU 
endeavor  to  be  prepared  if  not  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Board  in  the  position 
which  they  have  assigned  me,  to  recommend  some  course  which  will  promise 
better  for  the  interests  of  the  University. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  C.  Burroughs 

The  question  of  the  presidency  now  remained  in  abeyance  for 
fourteen  months.  The  closing  down  of  the  panic  made  it  a  question 
whether  there  would  be  any  University.  Meantime  Dr.  Burroughs 
remained  the  protagonist  of  the  movement  and  by  his  energy  and 
wisdom  kept  it  going.  But  on  September  8,  1858,  at  a  meeting  called 
to  consider  this  matter  among  others,  the  Trustees  again  elected  Dr. 
Burroughs  president  by  a  unanimous  vote.  At  a  meeting  held  Septem- 
ber 21,  however,  he  formally  declined  the  position  and  recommended 
a  professor  in  Brown  University  for  the  office.  A  committee  was 
thereupon  appointed,  which  the  next  day  reported  as  follows: 

Having  given  patient  and  prayerful  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  Presi- 
dency and  Dr.  Burroughs'  dechnation  of  it  and  having  weighed  his  reasons, 
we  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

"Resolved,  That,  while  we  estimate  duly  the  self-sacrificing  motives  which 
influence  Dr.  Burroughs  in  this  as  in  all  his  other  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare 
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of  this  institution,  we  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  he  can  best  advance  the 
prosperity  of  the  University  by  fiUing  the  Presidential  Chair. 

"Resolved,  therefore,  that  we  urge  upon  him  the  withdrawal  of  his  decUn- 
ature  and  his  acceptance  of  this  office." 

This  report,  with  the  resolutions,  was  unanimously  adopted  and 
the  same  committee  was  instructed  to  inform  Dr.  Burroughs  of  this 
action.  The  committee  performed  this  duty  without  delay,  and  a 
little  later  in  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Burroughs  came  in  and 

stated  to  the  Board  that  he  had  received  from  the  Committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  information  of  its  recent  action  with  regard  to  the  Presi- 
dency. He  wished  to  assure  the  Board  that  his  hesitation  in  this  matter  had 
not  arisen  from  any  unwillingness  to  perform  any  service  which  the  interests 
of  the  University  may  require  of  him,  but  from  the  convictions  of  his  own 
judgment.  If  the  Board  should  insist  upon  their  own  view  of  the  subject, 
and  still  press  the  duties  of  the  Presidency  upon  him,  he  would  not  continue 
to  decline.  He  still  requested,  however,  that  his  declinature  should  be  allowed 
to  stand,  and  that,  for  an  arrangement  which  may  meet  the  views  of  aU,  the 
Board  elect  Dr.  Wayland  as  President,  with  an  Assistant  President. 

At  a  session  of  the  Board  held  later  on  the  same  day,  September 
22,  1858,  it  was  voted  to  accede  to  this  request  and  Dr.  Wayland  was 
elected  president  and  Dr.  Burroughs  vice-president  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

Dr.  Francis  Wayland  was  the  great  man  of  the  Baptist  demomina- 
tion  and  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  country.  He  had  recently  retired 
from  the  presidency  of  Brown  University,  after  a  service  of  twenty- 
eight  years.  He  was  sixty-two  years  of  age  and  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  serve  the  new  institution  with  vigor  as  well  as  with  distin- 
guished ability  for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  On  the  ground,  however,  of 
"existing  engagements  and  the  state  of  his  health"  he  declined  the 
election.  On  this  announcement  being  made  to  the  Board,  at  a  meeting 
held  July  22,  1859,  Dr.  Burroughs  was  for  the  fourth  time  elected 
president,  at  a  salary  "for  the  present"  of  $2,000  and  immediately 
accepted.  He  continued  in  the  office  till  1873,  a  period  of  fourteen 
years.  Dr.  Burroughs  was,  in  1859,  forty  years  of  age.  The  best 
years  of  his  life  he  gave  with  unstinted  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
the  institution.  To  him  more  than  to  any  other  man  it  owed  its  origin 
and  its  final  establishment.  He  was  the  logical  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, though  the  Trustees  found  themselves  compelled  to  force  the 
honor  and  responsibility  upon  him. 
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The  biographies  of  the  Trustees  of  the  first  years  of  the  Old  Univer- 
sity would  form  a  fairly  complete  history  of  early  Chicago.  Amogn 
them  were  not  only  some  of  the  earliest  settlers  but  also  some  of  the 
most  eminent  citizens.  John  H.  Kinzie,  son  of  John  Kinzie,  often  called 
the  father  of  Chicago,  had  been  a  resident  from  the  first  years  of  the 
century.  William  Jones,  for  whom  Jones  Hall  was  named,  came  to 
Chicago  in  1831  when  its  inhabitants  numbered  only  a  few  score. 
WiUiam  B.  Ogden  came  in  1833  when  it  was  only  an  inconsiderable 
village.  He  became  its  first  mayor  when  it  grew  to  the  dignity  of  a 
city  and  was,  perhaps,  its  foremost  citizen  for  many  years.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Douglas  he  served  the  University  as  president  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees  till  his  own  death  in  1877.  James  H.  Woodworth  became  a 
resident  of  the  little  village  in  the  same  year  with  Mr.  Ogden,  1833. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  aldermen  of  the  new  city,  was  a  member  of 
both  houses  of  the  state  legislature,  was  twice  mayor  of  Chicago  and 
served  the  city  in  Congress.  For  many  years  he  was  the  University's 
treasurer.  Dr.  L.  D.  Boone,  who  became  a  resident  in  1836  and  was 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Trustees,  was  successively  city  physician, 
alderman,  and  mayor.  Samuel  Hoard,  one  of  the  most  faithful  Trus- 
tees, served  the  public  in  the  state  senate,  was  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
member  of  the  board  of  education,  president  of  the  department  of 
health,  and  city  postmaster  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
The  name  of  J.  Y.  Scammon  is  built  into  almost  every  part  of  the 
history  of  Chicago  for  nearly  fifty  years  after  1833.  He  served  the  Uni- 
versity with  extraordinary  devotion.  Thomas  Hoyne  served  the  public 
as  a  private  citizen  and  in  many  positions  of  public  trust  and  was 
a  devoted  Trustee  of  the  University  from  its  inception.  Walter  S. 
Gurnee  was  another  distinguished  citizen,  being  twice  elected  mayor 
of  the  city.  Charles  N.  Holden,  who  opposed  receiving  the  grant  of 
the  site  because  he  foresaw  that  the  popular  hatred  of  Mr.  Douglas 
then  prevailing  would  imperil  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  became 
one  of  the  first  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  influential 
Trustees.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1837,  was  alderman  in  1855  and  city 
treasurer  in  1857.  It  was  said  that  he  selected  the  location  and  drew 
the  plans  for  the  famous  Wigwam  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency  in  i860.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
erected  the  building.  He  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  which  is  now  the  Divinity  School  of  the  present  University 
of  Chicago.  A  son  and  grandson  were  later  Trustees  of  the  present 
University.     Dr.  Justin  A.  Smith  was  for  more  than  forty  years  editor 
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of  the  leading  Baptist  paper  of  the  West,  now  The  Standard,  and  during 
the  entire  history  of  the  Old  University  was  one  of  its  most  devoted 
friends.  Charles  Walker,  whose  son  George  C.  Walker  was  later  a 
Trustee  of  the  present  University  and  built  Walker  Museum,  was  among 
the  foremost  business  men  of  the  city  and  was  vice-president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  first  University.  Mr.  Walker  was  the  first 
shipper  of  hides  (1836)  and  the  first  shipper  of  wheat  (1838)  to  the 
East,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  of 
the  first  Chicago  railroad,  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  men  among  the  Trustees  was  James  R.  Doolittle,  who, 
after  serving  Wisconsin  for  two  years  as  a  judge  and  twelve  years  as 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  became  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
bar.  There  were  many  other  able  and  well-known  men  among  the 
trustees.  Chief  among  them  was  the  founder  of  the  institution, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  When  Mr.  Douglas  donated  the  site  he  had 
been  a  resident  of  Chicago  only  nine  years,  having  made  his  home 
in  the  city  in  1847.  In  1856,  when  he  gave  the  site,  he  was  serving  his 
second  term  as  United  States  senator  from  Illinois.  He  was  again 
elected  senator  three  years  later  after  the  memorable  Lincoln-Douglas 
debate  of  1858.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University  on  its  organization  in  May,  1857,  and  continued  in  that 
ofiice  till  his  death  in  June,  1861.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  Uni- 
versity began  its  history  with  a  notable  group  of  men  among  its 
trustees. 

The  work  of  instruction  in  the  newly  completed  South  Wing  of  the 
ambitious  building  projected,  but  never  finished,  began  in  September, 
1859.  The  students'  rooms  had  been  most  comfortably  furnished  by 
the  women  of  the  city  and  state.  Though  some  preliminary  work 
had  been  done  the  preceding  year  the  organized  college  work  began  in 
1859.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  of  this  sketch  to  enter  the 
University  as  a  Freshman  at  that  precise  time.  I  was  admitted 
without  examination,  being  required  only  to  tell  what  preparatory 
work  I  had  done.  My  chum  and  I  had  as  our  room  in  the  dormitory 
Number  i  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  fourth  (top)  floor  of  the  dor- 
mitory. Here  over  the  tops  of  the  oaks  we  had  an  inspiring  outlook 
over  the  great  lake.  The  study  was  large,  Hghted  by  gas,  and  had 
connected  with  it  two  single  bedrooms.  Students  and  professors  took 
their  meals  together  in  the  basement  dining-room,  which  was  entirely 
above  ground  and  both  Hght  and  spacious.  The  scale  of  charges  in  the 
University  was  absurdly  low.     Board  was  $2  a  week,  tuition  $50  a 
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year,  and  room  rent  $15  a  year.  There  were  four  classes,  Sophomore, 
Freshman,  higher  Academic,  and  lower  Academic. 

A  law  department  had  been  established  only  a  few  weeks  prior  to 
the  opening  in  1859,  so  that  there  were  also  classes  in  law.  A  contri- 
bution of  $5,000  from  Thomas  Hoyne  had  encouraged  the  Trustees  to 
establish  the  department.  Judge  Henry  Booth  was  brought  from 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  as  head  of  the  school. 

The  first  catalogue  of  the  University  was  published  toward  the 
end  of  this  first  year,  in  the  spring  of  i860,  and  showed  the  faculty  to 
be  as  follows:  Rev.  John  C.  Burroughs,  President,  and  Professor  of 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy;  Albert  H.  Mixer,  A.M.,  Professor 
of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  (Professor  Mixer  also  discharged 
the  duties  of  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  French,  and  German); 
Alonzo  J.  Sawyer,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics;  Edwin  C.  Johnson, 
A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature;  J.  H.  Mc- 
Chesney,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Agri- 
culture; Henry  Booth,  A.M.,  Hoyne  Professor  of  International  and 
Constitutional  Law;  James  Sylla,  A.M.,  Tutor  in  the  English  Language 
and  Literature;  Hon.  Digby  V.  Bell,  Professor  of  Commerical  Science; 
William  Tillinghast,  Professor  of  Vocal  Music. 

The  active  faculty  in  the  college  department  consisted  of  the 
president  and  Messrs.  Mixer,  Sawyer,  Johnson,  and  Sylla. 

Dr.  Burroughs  had  been  a  pastor  and  made  no  pretensions  to  exact 
or  extensive  scholarship.  He  was  not  an  inspiring  teacher  and  his 
time  was  much  occupied  with  the  distressing  financial  difficulties 
encountered  in  founding  the  institution.  He  was  a  genial,  pleasant, 
kindly  man,  well  liked  by  the  students.  Professor  Sawyer  was  a 
fine  mathematician  and  an  excellent  drillmaster.  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
Professor  of  Latin,  was  a  gentle,  quiet,  scholarly  man.  He  was  physi- 
cally frail  and  lived  only  a  few  years.  No  doubt  his  lack  of  energetic, 
aggressive  qualities  was  due  to  the  frailty  of  his  body.  He  was  very 
much  of  a  gentleman  and  was  an  excellent  if  not  an  inspiring  teacher. 
Mr.  Sylla  taught  English  and  elocution.  At  that  time  English  occupied 
no  such  place  in  the  college  curriculum  as  it  does  now.  Only  four 
terms  during  the  four  years  were  given  to  studies  in  English  and  rhet- 
oric. I  found  my  ideal  of  a  teacher  and  a  cultivated  gentleman  in 
A.  H.  Mixer,  Professor  of  Greek  and  the  Modern  Languages.  He 
impressed  his  students  with  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge  and  inspired 
them  as  students  by  his  enthusiasm  as  a  teacher.  I  admired  him 
greatly  and  have  always  remembered  him  with  gratitude. 
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The  number  of  students  in  attendance  the  first  year,   1859-60, 
was  178,  divided  as  follows: 


Law  Students     . 

.            .           48 

Sophomores 

.       .        8 

Freshmen    .... 

12 

Higher  Academics     . 

21 

Lower  Academics 

.       .      89 

f   ,  1         1         e  •        . 

^  •       '    <  1 

With  the  opening  of  the  work  of  instruction  in  the  newly  completed 
building  the  account  of  the  founding  of  the  first  University  of  Chicago 
properly  ends.  A  hundred  details  might  be  added,  but  perhaps  they 
would  not  increase  the  interest  or  value  of  the  story.  Great  hopes 
attended  the  opening  of  the  new  institution.  The  students  were  proud 
to  be  members  of  the  first  classes  of  what  they  were  confident  would 
become  a  leading  University.  Chicago  regarded  it  with  pride  and 
expectation,  and  all  its  friends  rejoiced  in  the  assurance  that  they  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  an  institution  that  would  grow  with  the  grow- 
ing city  and  become  one  of  the  great  universities  of  the  world. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY    OF    CHICAGO 

FALLEN  IN  THE  WAR 

IT    IS    FOR    US    TO    BE    HERE    DEDICATED    TO 

THE  GREAT  TASK  REMAINING    BEFORE   US 

THAT  FROM  THESE  HONORED  DEAD  WE  TAKE 
INCREASED  DEVOTION  TO  THAT  CAUSE  FOR 
WHICH  THEY  GAVE  THE  LAST  FULL  MEAS- 
URE OF  DEVOTION THAT  WE  HERE  HIGHLY 

RESOLVE  THAT  THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT 
HAVE  DIED  IN  VAIN,  THAT  THIS  NATION, 
UNDER  GOD,  SHALL  HAVE  A  NEW  BIRTH  OF 
FREEDOM,  AND  THAT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
PEOPLE,  BY  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE, 
SHALL  NOT  PERISH  FROM  THE  EARTH. 

— Abraham  Lincoln 
IN  MEMORIAM 


RAYMOND  ARTHUR  ANDERSON  CARL  CONRAD  DITMAR 
1912,  1913,  igi4,  IQ15,  Ph.B.  191S,  1916  1917,  1918 

LESTER  CLEMENT  BARTON  MARTIN  LELAND  DOLLAHAN 

1906,  1907  1912,  1913,  1914,  1915,  S.B.  191S 

JOHN  KENNETH  BROCK  JOHN  ARTHUR  DUGGAN 
igii,  1912,  1913,  1914,  Ph.B.  1914  1916,  1917 

CLARENCE  ALEXANDER  BRODIE  ROBERT  HARLAN  FLANSBURG 

1914,  1915,  1916  1916, 1917 

THEODORE  HARVEY  CLARK  HARRY  WILKERSON  FORD 
1914,  1915,  1916  1900,  1901,  1902,  1903,  1904 

HEDLEY  HEBER  COOPER  JASPER  JOSEPH  FFRENCH 

1907,  1908  1914 

EDWARD  RAYMOND  DeBOTH  BYRON  MALCOLM  GENDREAU 
1907,  1908,  1909,  1910  1913,  1914, 191S 
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JOHN  MARION  GOAD 
igi6,  igi7 

WALTER  WOOD  GODDARD,  JR. 

IQOQ,  IQII,  I9I2,  I913 

HAROLD  ERNEST  GOETTLER 

1910,  1911,  1912,  1913,  1914.  S.B.  1914 

EL  ROY  DAVID  GOLDING 

1911,  1912,  1913,  1914,  191S.  Ph.B.  igis 

DAVID  BULLOCK  HARRIS 

1915,  1916, 1917 

PHILIP  WILLLAM  HARTZELL 

1916,  1917, 1918 

STILLMAN  BINGHAM  JAMIESON,  JR. 

1917,  1918 

ELMER  LEOPOLD  KRAUSE 

191S,  1916,  1917,  1918,  Ph.B.  1918 

LLOYD  ERNEST  LEDUC 

1911,  1912,  1913,  1914,  S.B.  1914 

GEORGE  PHELPS  LEGGETT 

1915,  1916, 1917 

WARREN  BROWER  LEONARD 

1910,  1911,  1912,  1913,  1914,  Ph.B.  1914 

JOHN  SIMON  LEWIS,  JR. 
1894,  1895,  1896,  A.B.  1896 

COUNT    DE    ROCHAMBEAU    LOVELLETTE 

1911,  1912,  1913 

THOMAS  CANNON  LYONS 

1916,  1917 

JOEL  FURNAS  McDAVID 

1913,  1914,  Ph.B.  1914,  1915,  igi6,  J.D.  1916 

ROWLAND  HAZARD  McLAUGHLIN 
1917 

BERNARD  FRANCIS  McMEEL 
1916,  1917 

FRANK  CHARLES  MARSHALL 

1884,  i88s,  1886,  1887,  1888,  D.B.  1888 

HARRY  PAUL  MARTIN 

1913,  1914,  191s,  1917.  S.M.  1917 

SEYMOUR  MASON 

1914,  191S,  1916,  1917 

RICHARD  PERRY  MATTHEWS 

1912,  1913,  1914,  191S,  1916,  Ph.B.  1916 

WILLIAM  FENIMORE  MERRILL 
1908,  1909,  1910,  191 1 

GILBERT  COCHRAN  MOSS 
1916,  1917,  1918 

ONA  JEFFERSON  MYERS 

1911,  1912,  1913,  Ph.B.  1913,  1914,  J.D.  1914 


EARL  HENRY  NEVILLE 

1913,  1914 

FRANK  JOHN  OLIVER 
1916,  1917 

HAWLEY  BROWNELL  OLMSTEAD 

1916,  1917 

EDWARD  ORR 

1915,  1916,  1917,  Ph.B.  1917 

ROY  BENNETT  PACE 

1911,  1914, 191S 

WALTER  SMITH  POAGUE 

1910,  1911,  1912,  1913,  1914,  Ph.B.  1914 

GEORGE  JOSEPH  READ 

1906,  1907,  1908,  1909,  1910,  19H,  A.B.  1911 

CHARLES  EDWARD  REISS 

1912,  1913,  1914,  1917,  1918 

JOHN  IRVING  ROBERTS 

1916,  1917 

JOHN  CHESTER  SANDALL 
191S,  1916,  1917,  Ph.B.  1917 

PHILIP  FRANK  SCHAFFNER 

1903,  1904,  190S,  1906,  1907,  S.B.  1907 

WALTER  BEAUMONT  SCHAFER 

1913,  1914,  191S.  1916,  1917 

LAURENS  CORNING  SHULL 

1912,  1913,  1914,  igis,  1916,  S.B.  1916 

HARRY  HENRY  STRAUCH 

1913,  1914,  191S,  1916,  S.B.  1916 

CEDRIC  BARTON  STROHM 

1913,  1914,  191S,  1916,  1917,  S.B.  1917 

AUGUST  LEO  SUNDVALL 

191S,  igi6,  1917 

CHARLES  OLIVER  TAYLOR,  JR. 
1913,  1914 

GLENN  IRVING  TENNEY 

191S,  1916,  1917 

PRESTON  EDDY  TUPPER 
1916 

OR\aLLE  CHASE  WETMORE 
1913,  1914,  191S 

WILLIAM  JEWELL  WHYTE 
191S.  1916, 1917 

CHARLES  HENRY  WILBER 

1900, 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904,  igos,  Ph.B.  190S, 
1906,  1907,  J.D.  1907 

HOWARD  WOODHEAD 

1896,  1897,  1898,  1900,  A.B.  1901,  1902,  1903, 
1904,  1905,  1906,  1907,  Ph.D.  1909 
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PAUL  CODY  BENTLEY  ALEXANDER  AGNEW  McCORMICK,  JR. 

Harvard  University  Yale  University 

PAUL  GREENWOOD  COX  ROWLAND  HAZARD  McLAUGHLIN 

Brown  University 

THOMAS  EDWARD  NALY  HEFFERAN  WALTER  SMITH  POAGUE 

University  of  Wisconsin  The  University  of  Chicago 

FRYAR  PATRICK  HUTCHINSON  WELLBORN  SAXON  PRIDDY 

SONS  OF  TRUSTEES  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTIES 

ROBERT  MORSS  LOVETT,  JR.  HARRISON  FOSTER 

KENNETH  MacLEISH  ROWLAND  HAZARD  McLAUGHLIN 

The  year  of  residence  at  the  University  is  indicated  by  the  date  after  each  name.  The  date  of  re- 
ceiving a  degree  is  also  indicated.  This  list  is  doubtless  incomplete.  Corrections  and  additions  may 
be  sent  to  the  Office  of  the  President. 

A  service  was  held  Sunday,  May  18,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  Frank 
Dickinson  Bartlett  Gymnasium,  in  memory  of  members  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  fallen  in  the  war.  At  the  north  end  of  the  gymnasium  large 
American  flags  were  draped  about  the  University  coat-of-arms.  From 
the  railing  of  the  running  track  depended  service  flags  of  the  fraternities, 
many  of  them  bearing  gold  stars.  As  the  solemnity  and  beauty  of  the 
music  gripped  the  hearts  of  the  audience,  it  seemed  to  some  a  pity  that 
the  services  could  not  have  been  held  in  the  beautiful  new  chapel.  One 
deeply  moved  remarked,  however,  that  the  beautiful  chapel  would  not 
afford  a  setting  more  instinct  with  significance  than  the  gymnasium 
where  so  many  soldiers  had  been  made  physically  fit  for  their  great 
service. 

Promptly  at  four  o'clock  the  invocation  was  pronounced  by  the 
acting  chaplain  of  the  University,  Reverend  Theodore  Gerald  Scares, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  then  made  a  statement 
regarding  the  service  of  the  members  of  the  University  in  the  war, 
concluding  with  a  request  that  the  audience,  after  the  University  custom, 
rise  in  memory  of  the  dead.  Pleyel's  Hymn  was  rung  on  the  Ahce 
Freeman  Palmer  Chimes.  Then  Verdi's  Requiem  was  sung  with  great 
solemnity  by  the  Apollo  Musical  Club,  under  the  direction  of  Harrison 
M.  Wild.  The  entire  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  assisted.  The 
soloists  were  as  follows:  Soprano,  Monica  Graham  Stults;  Contralto, 
Louise  Harrison  Slade;  Tenor,  Robert  Lauren  Quait;  Bass,  Arthur 
Middleton.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Requiem  the  Apollo  Club  sang 
Handel's  "Hallelujah  Chorus." 


HIRAM  WASHINGTON  THOMAS,  D.D. 

By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

Chicago  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a  city  wholly  given  to 
business,  absorbed  in  material  things,  and  quite  destitute  of  interest  in 
spiritual  ideals.  It  may  seem,  therefore,  a  curious  fact,  but  it  is  a  quite 
unquestionable  one,  that  the  seventies  and  eighties  of  the  nineteenth 
century  formed  a  period  of  widespread  and  profound  interest  in  that 
city  in  the  central  and  fundamental  questions  of  Christian  theology. 
The  character  of  God,  the  person  of  Christ,  the  atonement,  sin,  penalty, 
forgiveness,  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  were  subjects  much  in  men's 
thoughts  and  were  common  topics  of  conversation.  This  unusual 
interest  in  rehgion  had  its  origin  in  the  experiences  of  two  prominent 
clergymen,  Professor  David  Swing  and  Dr.  Hiram  W.  Thomas.  Pro- 
fessor Swing  was  a  Presbyterian  and  Dr.  Thomas  a  Methodist.  They 
passed  through  almost  identical  experiences.  Professor  Swing  in  the 
middle  seventies  and  Dr.  Thomas  a  few  years  later.  The  public  interest 
aroused  in  the  career  of  the  first  was  deepened  and  prolonged  by  that  of 
the  second,  with  whom  this  sketch  has  to  do. 

His  parents,  Joseph  and  Margaret  (McDonald)  Thomas  named 
him  at  his  birth  Hiram  Washington.  He  had  three  brothers  and  two 
younger  sisters.  His  father  was  of  German- Welsh  descent  and  in  religion 
a  Quaker,  while  the  mother  was  of  Scotch-Enghsh  blood  and  a  Methodist. 
He,  was  born  April  29,  1832,  on  his  father's  farm  in  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains in  Hampshire  County,  which  is  near  the  northeastern  corner  of 
what  is  now  West  Virginia.  When  he  was  a  year  old  the  family  moved 
fifty  miles  west  to  Preston  County,  where  he  grew  up  as  a  farmer's  boy. 
His  early  school  advantages  were  slight,  but  the  hard  work  of  the  farm 
was  lightened  by  occasional  terms  in  the  district  school.  The  region  in 
which  he  spent  his  boyhood  was  a  paradise  for  sportsmen,  and  young 
Thomas  embraced  its  opportunities  with  such  ardor  that  he  early  became 
an  expert  horseman  and  a  crack  shot.  The  family  was  poor  and  the  life 
primitive.  The  boy,  "in  the  summer  plaited  his  own  hats  with  rye 
straw  that  grew  on  his  father's  farm,  and  in  the  winter  made  his  caps 
of  the  furs  of  the  wild  animals  he  captured  in  the  chase."  A  story  he 
told  in  a  sermon  fifty  years  later  reveals  the  conditions  under  which  his 
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boyhood  was  spent.  It  told  of  himself,  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years, 
barefooted  and  clad  in  a  cotton  shirt  and  very  cheap  homemade  trousers. 
One  summer  day  his  father,  returning  from  town,  brought  him  a  ten-cent 
straw  hat.  Hastening  out  of  the  house  with  this  prized  possession,  he 
chmbed  the  rail  fence  and  sitting  on  the  top  examined  and  admired 
and  exulted  in  his  new  hat.  Looking  over  the  unfertile  acres  of  the  hill 
farm  and  at  the  log  house  he  said  to  himself,  "How  rich  our  family  is. 
What  a  fine  house  we  have.  What  a  splendid  farm  we  have,  and  what 
good  horses  and  nice  stock.  We  have  everything  we  need.  And  now 
my  father  has  brought  me  this  new  chip  hat  from  the  store,  so  much  finer 
than  I  could  make  for  myself,  so  much  more  styHsh  and  elegant.  I  am 
a  very  fortunate  boy.  I  can't  think  of  another  thing  I  want."  He  was 
a  contented  and  happy  boy,  and  if  he  lacked  anything  he  was  fortunate 
enough  not  to  know  it. 

From  his  youth  up  he  was  physically  frail,  and  no  doubt  it  was  to  his 
early  life  in  the  open  and  to  the  tonic  air  of  the  West  Virginia  hills  that 
he  owed  such  health  as  enabled  him  to  meet  the  sorrows  and  labors  of  his 
later  life. 

He  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  before  he  made  a  profession  of  reli- 
gion and  joined  the  Methodist  church.  It  is  curious,  therefore,  to  hear 
him  say,  "I  always  had  the  conviction,  without  being  able  to  explain  its 
cause,  that  I  should  some  day  be  a  minister,  if  I  lived.  I  was  rather 
laughed  at  for  the  idea  among  my  companions  and  in  my  family,  but  I 
could  not  shake  it  off.     I  am  certain  that  it  resulted  in  my  being  one." 

Very  soon  after  his  conversion,  with  little  education  and  without  any 
preparatory  theological  training,  he  began,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  to 
preach.  His  drawings  toward  the  Christian  life  had  begun  several  years 
before  this  time,  but  he  yielded  to  them  and  made  his  way  slowly. 
He  says,  "I  had  a  hard  struggle  of  it:  it  was  a  weary  way  finding  the 
light;  it  was  plod  and  plead  and  pray."  This  spiritual  struggle  had  been 
attended  by  an  intellectual  quickening.  It  created  in  him  such  a  desire 
for  a  better  education  that  he  left  home  and  found  his  way  on  foot 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  to  Hardy  County,  southeast  of  Preston,  where  he 
found  a  Uttle  village  academy  and  supported  himself  by  working  morn- 
ings and  evenings  through  a  winter's  study.  His  conversion  and  decision 
to  devote  his  hfe  to  preaching  greatly  increased  this  desire  for  a  better 
education.  Full  of  evangeHstic  zeal,  he  began  to  preach  wherever  oppor- 
tunity offered,  and  with  such  promise  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Association, 
an  organization   of   German  Methodists.    He  preached  and  studied 
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at  the  same  time.  For  two  years,  from  1850  to  1852,  he  took  private 
instruction  under  a  Dr.  McKesson,  of  his  neighborhood,  who  was  a 
prominent  German  Methodist  minister.  Later  he  attended  for  a  single 
term  an  academy  at  Cooperstown,  Pennsylvania,  and  still  later  studied 
for  a  short  time  in  the  "Seminary"  at  Berlin,  a  few  miles  northeast  of 
his  home  and  across  the  Pennsylvania  line.  During  this  period  of 
four  or  five  years  he  continued  to  preach,  for  two  or  three  years  being 
assigned  a  "circuit"  by  the  Conference  with  a  salary  of  $100  a  year. 

We  get  one  interesting  glimpse  of  the  young  preacher  of  those  early 
years.  He  was  in  his  twentieth  year  when  he  applied  for  a  license  to 
preach.  The  presiding  elder  of  his  district  was  a  very  able  and  eloquent 
man,  Rev.  Uriah  Eberhart,  a  brother  of  Professor  J.  F.  Eberhart, 
who  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Chicago  for  many  years,  one  of  the  early 
teachers  of  Dr.  Thomas  and  his  life-long  friend.  The  presiding  elder 
makes  the  following  statement: 

I  was  holding  a  quarterly  meeting  in  Virginia  in  1852,  when  there  came  in  a  young 
man  of  slender  build,  long  red  hair,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  homemade  clothes,  dyed  with 
butternut  bark.  A  brother  near  said,  "That  is  Hiram  Thomas.  His  case  is  coming 
up  for  license  to  preach."  "Well,"  I  replied,  "I  shall  have  to  hear  him  try  before  I 
could  sign  a  license  for  so  unpromising  a  youth."  I  heard  him  that  night,  at  my 
request.  Long  before  he  was  through,  my  doubts  disappeared,  and  he  got  his  license 
and  a  God-speed. 

On  the  advice  of  the  presiding  elder  the  young  man  went  to  the 
BerUn  Seminary,  which  was  in  charge  of  Professor  J.  F.  Eberhart,  who 
says: 

I  will  never  forget  his  appearance  as  I  first  saw  him.  He  was  mounted  on  a  bay 
horse,  with  saddle  bags,  long  overcoat,  leggings  and  boots  coming  nearly  up  to  his 
knees,  such  as  were  worn  in  that  day,  and  a  bundle  roll  strapped  on  behind  the  saddle. 
Such  was  the  full  outfit  for  circuit  preachers  of  that  age. 

In  reply  to  my  questions  as  to  what  studies  he  wanted  to  pursue  he  said  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  logic  and  rhetoric,  and  he  wanted  to  learn  Greek  so  as  to  be 

able  to  read  the  Testament  in  the  original His  face  was  serious  and  looked  a 

representative  of  the  solemn,  sincere  and  strenuous  Christianity  of  that  day 

When  he  got  into  the  school  his  solemnity  seemed  to  change.  He  was  all  attention  and 
sparkling  and  bright  in  his  nature.  He  was  more  intelligent  and  cultured  than  the 
ordinary  students  and,  being  attentive,  took  in  every  thought  and  fact  of  his  recitations 
with  great  avidity.  He  enjoyed  natural  philosophy,  metaphysics,  mathematics,  and 
mastered  the  Greek  verb  "to  be"  with  all  its  many  irregularities,  in  its  various  voices, 
moods  and  tenses,  in  less  time  than  I  ever  knew  any  student  to  accomplish  that  feat 
of  arbitrary  memory.  No  one  ever  enjoyed  his  studies  more  and  no  student  was  ever 
more  satisfactory  to  his  teacher. 

After  he  left  school  he  was  appointed  to  the  Sugar  Creek  circuit 
near  Franklin,  Pennsylvania.     It  was  while  he  was  riding  this  "circuit" 
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that  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune  came  to  him.  He  was  holding  a  series 
of  evangelistic  meetings  in  Mercer,  one  of  the  extreme  western  counties 
of  Pennsylvania,  when  one  evening  a  hilarious  company  of  young  people 
came  in  and  out  of  pure  mischief  nearly  broke  up  the  service.  The 
leading  spirit  in  the  mischief  was  a  girl  of  nineteen  or  twenty  years,  Miss 
EmeHne  C.  Merrick.  She  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
well-to-do  families  in  the  village.  The  meetings  continued.  She  went 
again,  became  interested,  and  was  soon  numbered  among  the  converts. 
The  young  minister  found  the  girl  who  had  nearly  broken  up  his  meeting 
so  attractive  that  he  promptly  fell  in  love  with  her.  She  who  had  first 
gone  to  his  meetings  to  mock  and  then  had  remained  to  pray  ended  by 
giving  her  heart  to  him  and  promising  him  her  hand.  Born  in  Pleasant- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  August  31,  1832,  she  had  received  her  education  at 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  where  the  family  had  lived  for  some  years.  Her 
father  died  suddenly  while  on  a  journey  through  Illinois  sometime 
between  1845  and  1850,  and  the  family  later  returned  to  Pennsylvania. 
The  daughter  had  meantime  received  a  good  education,  which  she  sup- 
plemented by  wide  reading.  She  was  very  attractive,  with  a  warm, 
sunny  disposition,  and  at  the  same  time  she  had  a  practical,  executive 
mind  and  great  force  of  character.  Her  forbears  were  from  New 
England,  and  she  inherited  their  practical  characteristics.  She  was 
thus  ideally  fitted  to  be  the  wife  and  helpmeet  of  the  somewhat  dreamy, 
reflective,  unambitious  young  preacher  she  was  to  marry.  Dr.  Thomas 
fully  appreciated  the  part  she  had  played  in  his  life  in  the  way  of  stimulus 
and  driving  power  when  he  said  of  her  after  her  death,  "But  for  her  I 
should  still  be  riding  the  circuit  in  little  western  towns." 

They  were  married  near  FrankHn,  Pennsylvania,  March  19,  1855, 
when  she  was  twenty-two  years  old  and  he  not  quite  twenty-three.  The 
railroads  had  reached  Chicago  three  years  before.  They  had  crossed 
IlUnois  and  entered  Iowa.  The  great  West  lay  open,  inviting  settlement. 
The  rich  soil  of  the  prairies  called  irresistibly  to  the  dwellers  among  the 
hills  and  mountains  of  the  East.  All  the  Atlantic  states  felt  the  lure  of 
the  new  world  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Men  by  the  hundred 
thousand  turned  their  possessions  into  money  and  settled  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa.  Every  year  an  army  of  new  settlers  invaded  those  states.  The 
father  of  young  Thomas,  with  his  family,  joined  the  army  of  1854  and 
went  far  toward  the  border  hne  of  settlements  in  southeastern  Iowa. 
He  was  an  abolitionist  and  uncomfortable  in  a  slave  state. 

More  than  fifty  years  later  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  visited  the  old 
West  Virginia  place,  which  appears  to  have  been  still  known  as  the 
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"Thomas  farm."  It  comprised  400  acres,  and  when  the  Doctor,  from 
an  elevation  commanding  a  wide  view,  pointed  out  to  his  wife  the  farm 
with  its  slaty,  stony  soil  he  assured  her  that  for  agricultural  purposes 
it  was  not  worth  two  cents  an  acre.  This  was  probably  a  pessimistic 
view,  as  his  father  had  sold  it  for  $10  an  acre.  A  short  time  before  this 
visit  it  had  again  been  sold  for  the  same  price.  Then  came  a  change. 
The  stony  soil  was  discovered  to  be  so  rich  in  glass  sand  that  glass  was 
being  manufactured.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  surface  was  found  to 
be  underlaid  with  coal.  The  new  proprietor  had  given  up  farming. 
The  old  homestead  had  been  torn  down,  and  a  new  and  modern  house 
had  taken  its  place.  The  products  of  the  old  farm  were  no  longer  the 
meager  and  hard-won  crops  of  hay  and  grain  and  potatoes  of  former 
years  but  rich  royalties  on  the  output  of  the  coal  mines  and  the  produc- 
tion of  glass.  If  the  boy  on  the  rail  fence  had  only  known,  how  right  he 
would  have  been  when  he  said,  "How  rich  our  family  is." 

Was  it  sympathy  with  his  father  on  the  slavery  question  or  his 
mother's  letters  telling  him  of  the  need  of  preachers  in  that  new  land 
that  moved  the  son  to  follow  the  family  to  the  little  Iowa  hamlet  of 
Pilotburg,  sixty  miles  west  of  Davenport?  However  that  may  be,  he 
joined  them  with  his  wife  in  their  far  western  home  in  the  spring  of  1855. 
But  his  purpose  of  entering  at  once  on  the  work  of  preaching  in  the 
new  settlements  was  temporarily  shattered  by  a  severe,  protracted,  and 
well-nigh  fatal  illness.  The  change  of  climate  from  his  native  mountains 
to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  too  great  a  shock  for  his  fragile  body, 
and  he  "was  brought  to  the  very  verge  of  death  by  a  siege  of  congestive 
chills  and  fever."  The  physicians  gave  him  up,  the  community  awaited 
his  funeral,  but  he  began  suddenly  and  rapidly  to  improve,  and  the  whole 
country  round  about  was,  as  he  said,  greatly  excited  over  what  seemed  a 
miraculous  recovery.  But  many  months  passed  before  he  was  able  to 
enter  on  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

He  did  not  find  German  Methodists  organized  in  the  West,  and  in 
1856  he  was  admitted  to  the  Iowa  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  entered  on  his  work  as  an  itinerant  Methodist  preacher,  his 
full  connection  with  the  Conference  dating  from  1858.  The  capabiUties 
of  Mrs.  Thomas  began  at  once  to  appear.  Referring  forty  years  later 
to  those  early  experiences  Dr.  Thomas  said,  "We  had  the  experience  of 
itineracy  in  a  new  country,  not  only  its  romance,  but  its  hardships. 
My  salary  was  $300  a  year  for  the  first  three  years  and  the  next  year  $400. 
But  we  were  happy.  Mrs.  Thomas  was  a  fine  economist.  It  seemed  to 
be  as  easy  to  be  six  weeks  ahead  as  six  weeks  behind;  we  were  never  in 
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debt,  and  only  once  were  we  without  money  in  the  house,  and  then 
only  for  a  few  hours."  Mrs.  Thomas  early  recognized  her  husband's 
unusual  powers.  She  did  this  before  he  was  himself  conscious  of  them. 
Frail  in  body,  naturally  a  student,  an  omnivorous  reader,  he  might  have 
yielded  to  his  love  for  a  quiet,  sedentary  life  had  he  not  felt  the  spur  of  her 
vigorous  personality.  She  was  ambitious  for  him  if  he  was  not  for  him- 
self, and  he  said  after  her  death,  "One  could  hardly  do  less  than  his  best 
under  the  pressure  of  such  an  intense  Ufe." 

He  therefore  did  his  best  and  began  to  be  known  beyond  the  Hmits  of 
his  circuit.  But  there  are  almost  no  records  of  his  Iowa  ministry.  He 
kept  no  diary  and  wrote  no  account  of  his  life.  In  a  sermon  on  the 
atonement  delivered  in  the  late  seventies  of  the  last  century  he  said, 
"The  world  will  never  be  troubled  with  a  journal  of  my  poor  Hfe;  for 
I  am  writing  none.  Only  the  date  of  my  birth  and  the  day — the  coronal 
day — of  my  marriage,  have  I  committed  to  paper,  save  this:  that  a  few 
points  in  my  religious  experiences  so  impressed  me  that  I  wrote  them 
down."  We  have  therefore  no  authentic  record  of  his  Ufe  and  work  in 
Iowa.  We  know  only  two  or  three  facts.  We  know  that  while  prose- 
cuting his  work  he  sought  the  help  of  two  strong  men  to  assist  him  in 
and  direct  his  private  studies.  These  were  Dr.  Charles  Elliott  and 
Dr.  W.  J.  Spaulding,  successive  presidents  of  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. This  is  only  an  indication  of  how  essentially  scholarly  the 
young  preacher  was.  He  continued  to  be  a  most  earnest  student  all  his 
life.  One  has  only  to  read  his  sermons  to  learn  how  broad  his  reading 
had  been,  how  completely  he  had  mastered  what  he  had  read,  and  how 
profoundly  and  independently  he  had  thought  on  the  great  themes  of 
philosophy  and  science  and  theology.  Though  his  early  educational 
advai^tages  had  been  few  he  became  an  unusually  well-educated  man. 
And  he  was  no  ordinary  student,  who  held  himself  to  his  task  by  force 
of  will.  He  literally  pursued  knowledge.  He  had  an  extraordinary 
power  of  concentration.  The  subject  of  his  study  absorbed  him  so 
wholly  that  he  was  perfectly  obUvious  of  what  was  taking  place  about 
him.  No  noise  disturbed  him.  No  interruption  attracted  attention  for 
more  than  an  instant,  and  his  wife  was  sometimes  compelled  to  resort 
to  extreme  measures  when  her  necessities  required  his  assistance. 
Whether  the  following  story  is  apocryphal  or  not  I  do  not  know.  It 
is  declared  to  be  a  true  tale,  and  its  date  is  somewhere  in  this  early  Iowa 
period : 

Mrs.  Thomas  was  doing  her  own  house  work,  and — expecting  company  for 
dinner — had  put  bread  in  the  oven,  when  the  fire  went  out  for  lack  of  fuel.    She  had 
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asked  Mr.  Thomas,  who  was  intently  stud3ang  near  by,  to  go  at  once  and  cut  some 
wood.  He  paid  no  attention  to  her  request,  and  she  spoke  again  and  several  times 
tried  to  impress  him  with  the  fact  that  the  bread  would  be  spoiled  if  there  was  not  a 
fire  immediately.  Still  he  paid  no  attention,  until,  as  a  last  resort,  she  took  the 
remaining  coals  on  a  shovel,  and,  stepping  behind  him,  held  them  close  to  the  cane 
bottom  chair  on  which  he  was  sitting.  The  chair  soon  ignited  and  the  flames  made 
it  uncomfortably  hot.  He  then  "raised"  rather  briskly  for  him,  but  still  deliberately, 
and  asked  good  naturedly,  "Emma,  what  was  it  that  you  wanted?" 

It  was  with  this  absorbing  interest  that  he  studied  natural  science  in 
his  early  ministry  when  receiving  a  salary,  in  obscure  charges,  of  from 
$300  to  $600  a  year,  and  he  continued  throughout  life  to  follow  the 
marvelous  developments  of  science  with  the  same  devotion. 

No  doubt  Dr.  Elliott  and  Dr.  Spaulding  introduced  him  to  the  study 
of  philosophy.  Unlike  most  of  us  he  loved  it  and  pursued  it  with  eager 
interest.  He  had  the  philosophic  spirit,  and  when  he  stepped  into  the 
realm  of  philosophy  one  can  imagine  him  recognizing  his  own  country 
and  saying  with  Rob  Roy,  "My  foot  is  on  my  native  heath,"  and  there 
thenceforth  he  dwelt.  Philosophy  remained  his  favorite  study.  With 
the  same  intense  interest,  indeed,  he  pursued  the  study  of  history,  but 
it  was  as  a  student  of  the  philosophy  of  history.  Where  the  pessimistic 
and  cynical  Henry  Adams  found  only  chaos  in  history  Dr.  Thomas 
discovered  "Unity,  Continuity,  Purpose,  Order,  Law,  Truth,  the  Uni- 
verse, God."  Philosophy  remained  a  life-long  pursuit.  Of  course 
theology  did  also,  and  he  made  himself  familiar  with  the  history  of 
theological  thought.  But  philosophy,  "the  application  of  reason  to  its 
legitimate  objects,"  ruled  his  thinking  in  all  departments  of  study  and 
reacted  powerfully  on  his  preaching  all  his  life. 

Few  young  ministers  give  themselves  to  such  a  wide  range  of  reading 
and  study  or  become  absorbed  in  it.  Young  Thomas  was  accustomed 
to  study  far  into  the  night.  As  a  result  he  slept  in  the  morning  until 
roused  by  his  wife.  "On  the  morning  after  the  celebration  of  his  silver 
wedding,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  his  wife  waked  him  early,  with  the  words, 
'Come,  Hiram,  it  is  time  to  get  up,'  when  he  sleepily  replied,  'Emma, 
that's  the  first  thing  you  said  to  me,  just  twenty-five  years  ago  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  have  been  hearing  it  ever  since.'"  There  is  a  verisimihtude 
about  this  story  that  commends  it.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  his 
wife  not  only  encouraged  him  in  these  studies  and,  perhaps,  incited  him 
to  them,  but  that  she  was  also  a  student.  From  a  child  she  had  been  a 
great  reader.  Her  husband  said  of  her,  "  In  the  lines  of  history  and  litera- 
ture she  was  remarkably  proficient,  and  in  many  things  she  was  con- 
sidered a  critic."  Thus  intellectually  husband  and  wife  progressed 
together. 
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The  twelve  years  of  ministry  in  Iowa  are  illuminated  by  one  other 
ray  of  light  from  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Thomas  preached  in  1895.  This  was 
a  sermon,  "In  Memory  of  Our  Dead,"  delivered  in  the  People's  Church. 
He  refers  at  length  to  Judge  Boyles,  saying  among  other  things: 

I  first  met  Judge  Boyles  when  pastor  of  the  Methodist  church  at  Fort  Madison, 
Iowa,  in  1858.  There  was  no  parsonage,  the  church  was  run  down,  we  lived  in  three 
little  rooms,  paid  our  rent,  did  our  own  work.  I  got  $400  a  year  and  it  was  hard  work 
to  get  that.  The  first  we  heard  of  Judge  Boyles  was  a  ten-dollar  bill  he  sent  us;  and 
to  help  the  church  along  we  reported  it  on  the  salary.  His  family  then  attended  the 
Presbyterian  Church;  but  they  came  over  to  hear  me  and  he  encouraged  me  by 
remarking  that  "if  that  man's  legs  hold  out,  that  head  might  be  heard  from." 

Fort  Madison  was  the  young  preacher's  second  appointment  in 
Iowa.  The  first  at  Marshall,  where  the  son,  Dr.  Homer  M.  Thomas, 
the  well-known  Chicago  physician,  was  born  in  the  summer  of  1858, 
had  ended.  There  he  had  received  a  salary  of  $300.  It  was  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  that  he  was  appointed  to  Fort  Madison  with  a 
salary  of  $400.  One  is  at  a  loss  to  decide  which  is  the  most  interest- 
ing fact  of  the  year  beginning  in  autumn  of  1858 — the  promising 
young  preacher,  twenty-six  years  old,  giving  a  year's  service  for  this 
meager  pay;  this  exceptional  family  of  three  living  in  three  rooms; 
the  gifted  wife  and  mother  doing  her  own  housework  and  making  her 
home  a  social  center  in  the  village ;  or  the  fact  that  she  did  this  on  that 
meager  salary  and  not  only  did  not  allow  her  less  careful  husband  to 
get  in  debt  but  managed  to  have  money  always  in  the  house  and  to  keep 
six  weeks  ahead  of  the  expenses.  Perhaps  as  interesting  as  any  was  the 
action  of  the  husband  and  wife  in  turning  in  to  the  church  treasury  for 
application  on  his  salary  a  large  ten-dollar  bill  sent,  not  to  the  church, 
but  to  him  personally  by  a  stranger. 

The  man's  legs  held  out  and  his  head  began  to  be  heard  from.  The 
church  prospered,  and  after  the  first  year  at  Fort  Madison  salaries  of 
$400  became  things  of  the  past.  In  those  years  the  Methodist  itinerancy 
was  a  two-year  term.  At  the  end  of  his  term  Mr.  Thomas  was  appointed 
chaplain  of  the  state  penitentiary,  which  was  located  at  Fort  Madison, 
so  that  his  residence  in  that  place  was  prolonged  to  four  years.  His 
reputation,  however,  was  growing.  Churches  were  asking  for  his 
services,  and  in  1862  he  was  assigned  to  the  church  at  Washington. 
Mount  Pleasant  next  secured  him,  and  his  last  pastorate  in  Iowa  was  in 
Burlington.  Meantime  he  was  becoming  every  year  more  widely  known. 
The  churches  he  served  prospered.  The  congregations  increased,  the 
membership  grew,  and  his  fame  as  a  preacher  crossed  the  Mississippi. 
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It  reached  Chicago,  and  in  1869  the  Park  Avenue  Methodist  Church 
of  that  city  succeeded  in  securing  his  transfer  from  Iowa  and  his  appoint- 
ment to  its  pulpit.  His  old  teacher  J.  F.  Eberhart  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  bringing  him  to  Chicago.     He  writes: 

In  1869  he  [Dr.  Thomas]  attended  the  General  Conference  in  Chicago.  I  enter- 
tained him  at  my  house About  that  time  I  met  a  leading  lawyer  from  Burling- 
ton, Iowa,  who  said,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  that  in  the  morning  Dr.  Thomas  had 
the  largest  audience  in  Burlington,  and  in  the  evening  he  had  all  the  people. 

Very  shortly  thereafter  I  invited  Dr.  Thomas  to  make  me  a  visit  and  sent  him 
transportation.  I  was  then  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Park  Avenue 
Methodist  Church.    Dr.  Bayliss  was  then  our  minister.    I  told  Dr.  Bayliss  that  I  had 

a  country  minister  visiting  me,  and  I  thought  he  would  preach  for  him  if  invited 

He  looked  quizzically  at  me  and  said,  "I  will  invite  anyone  you  recommend." 

The  official  members  of  the  church  spread  the  news,  and  on  Sunday  morning  the 
audience  was  larger  than  usual The  evening  audience  packed  the  house. 

Next  morning  Dr.  Bayliss  called  at  my  house  before  Dr.  Thomas  was  out,  and  I 
asked  him  his  opinion  of  the  "country  preacher."  He  said,  "There  are  few  men 
living  who  can  preach  such  sermons  as  he  preached." 

The  official  board  at  once  made  an  application  to  have  him  transferred. 

When  he  settled  in  Chicago  he  had  been  preaching  about  eighteen 
years.  He  had  served  his  apprenticeship  and  had  become  a  master- 
workman.  He  had  supplemented  the  defects  of  his  early  education  by 
wide  reading  and  earnest  study  until  there  were  few  more  scholarly  men 
in  the  Methodist  ministry.  There  were  almost  none  who  possessed 
an  equal  acquaintance  with  science  and  philosophy.  He  had  developed 
into  a  preacher  of  very  uncommon  attractiveness  and  power.  And  he 
was  still  a  young  man,  being  only  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  He  went 
from  a  small  tov^oi  to  what,  even  then,  was  considered  a  great  city.  It 
was  a  deserved  recognition  when  in  1870  the  Indiana  Asbury  University 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

In  1869-70  Chicago  was  a  city  of  about  300,000  people.  Its  popu- 
lation was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  40,000  every  year.  It  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  Northwest,  and  ministers  not  unnaturally  felt  that  a 
Chicago  pulpit  opened  opportunities  of  influence  and  usefulness  that 
could  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  West.  To  be  called  to  Chicago  was  a 
recognition  of  ability  and  promise.  To  be  appointed  to  Chicago  by  the 
bishops  of  the  Methodist  church  was  a  similar  recognition. 

The  Park  Avenue  Church,  to  which  Dr.  Thomas  was  called  by  the 
people  and  appointed  by  the  bishop,  was  located  on  the  comer  of  Park 
Avenue  and  Robey  Street,  which  at  that  time  was  far  out  in  what  is  known 
as  the  West  Division  of  Chicago.     It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  community 
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of  families  belonging  to  the  middle  class.  It  had  a  membership  in  1870 
of  298.  This  increased  during  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Thomas  to  368. 
The  great  Chicago  fire  of  October,  1871,  did  not  reach  within  two  miles 
of  the  Park  Avenue  Church,  but  many  of  its  members  lost  their  property, 
and  the  pastor  surrendered  I500  of  his  $3,000  salary  to  hghten  the 
burdens  of  his  people. 

In  1872  Mr.  Thomas  was  appointed  to  the  Clark  Street,  or  First, 
Church,  which  held  its  services  in  the  well-known  Methodist  Church 
Block  on  the  corner  of  Clark  and  Washington  streets.  The  building 
was  in  the  very  center  of  the  path  of  the  great  fire  of  1871  and  was  of 
course  utterly  destroyed.  The  Church  Block,  as  the  Methodists  called 
it,  was  a  block  of  stores  and  business  offices,  with  an  audience  room, 
classrooms,  and  Sunday-school  rooms  reserved  for  a  free  church.  Here 
a  church  was  conducted,  $1,000  a  year  from  the  income  of  the  business 
block  being  annually  appropriated  to  help  pay  its  current  expenses.  All 
the  rest  of  the  income  was  devoted  to  aiding  feeble  societies  in  erecting 
houses  of  worship.  Several  thousand  dollars  a  year  were  being  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose  when  the  fire  came  and  destroyed  the  building.  The 
site  being  in  the  midst  of  the  business  quarter  it  was  at  once  rebuilt  in 
more  substantial  form  than  before.  The  new  block  was  a  "four-story 
building  containing  ten  basements,  eight  stores,  a  pastor's  study,  lecture- 
rooms,  parlors,  and  a  large  auditorium."  It  was  intended  to  constitute 
a  perpetual  endowment  of  Methodist  missionary  and  extension  work  in 
Chicago. 

At  the  time  Dr.  Thomas  took  charge  of  the  church  it  was  entering  the 
newly  erected  block  and  gave  him  an  ideal  field  for  his  peculiar  gifts. 
It  was  central,  in  the  business  district  indeed,  and  far  from  any  residence 
quarter,  but  at  the  point  where  all  lines  of  transportation  came  together, 
equally  accessible  from  the  North,  South  and  West  sides  of  the  city, 
as  well  as  near  the  great  hotels,  thus  inviting  the  mass  of  strangers  always 
in  the  city.  It  was  an  attraction  to  many  that  the  new  pastor's  views 
were  spoken  of  as  under  suspicion  by  the  rigidly  orthodox,  and  he  was 
soon  preaching  to  large  congregations. 

Soon  after  he  took  charge  of  the  Clark  Street  Church  his  interest  in 
philosophy  resulted  in  the  organization  in  October,  1873,  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society,  which  held  its  meetings  in  the  Church  Block.  This 
Society  was  composed  of  men  and  women  interested  in  the  discussion  of 
questions  of  philosophy,  social  science,  natural  science  in  its  broader 
aspects,  history,  and  moral  philosophy.    The  members  were  of  widely 
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divergent  views.  The  meetings  were  open  and  the  discussions  frank  and 
free.  The  Society  quickly  reached  a  membership  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred. Dr.  Thomas  was  its  second  president,  and  for  a  time  it  was  not 
only  prosperous  but  received  a  good  deal  of  public  attention,  too  much 
indeed  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  pastor  of  the  Clark  Street  Church. 
Occasionally  public  lectures  were  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Church  Block. 

It  so  happened  that  two  such  lectures  were  delivered  by  two  some- 
what prominent  skeptics,  Gerald  Massey  and  Judge  Henry  Booth. 
"This  was  thought  to  be  a  great  outrage  on  Christianity — infidel  lec- 
tures from  a  Methodist  pulpit — and  Dr.  Thomas  was  held  responsible 
for  it." 

Of  course  he  was  in  no  way  responsible,  as  it  was  understood  that  all 
shades  of  views  were  held  in  the  Society,  and  no  one  was  responsible  for 
the  utterances  of  any  speaker  except  the  speaker  himself.  The  breeze 
against  the  pastor  blew  over,  but  the  incident  awakened  in  some  minds 
and  deepened  in  others  grave  suspicions  as  to  his  orthodoxy.  Two 
parties  began  to  appear  in  the  Rock  River  Conference,  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  These  parties  might  be  called  the  conservatives  and  liberals. 
The  conservatives  insisted  that  their  preachers  must  adhere  strictly  to 
the  Methodist  Standards  of  Doctrine  and  Articles  of  Faith.  The  liberals 
held  that  theology  was  a  progressive  science,  that  Methodism  was  organ- 
ized on  a  liberal  basis,  and  that  the  pastors  must,  within  somewhat 
broad  Umits,  have  freedom  of  thought  and  speech.  There  was  undoubt- 
edly a  third  party  composed  of  those  who  believed  in  liberty  and  progress 
but  hated  trouble,  deprecated  theological  strife,  and  hoped  to  achieve 
progress  without  sacrificing  peace. 

A  number  of  incidents  occurred  during  the  three  years  of  the  Clark 
Street  pastorate  which  awakened  criticism,  but  none  of  them  was  of 
sufl&cient  importance  to  imperil  the  pastor's  position  in  the  church.  He 
remained  in  good  standing  in  the  Conference,  but  the  bishop  thought  it 
best  to  remove  him  from  Chicago  to  a  less  conspicuous  post,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1875  he  was  appointed  to  the  First  Methodist  Church  of 
Aurora,  Illinois,  where  the  salary  was  little  more  than  half  of  what  he 
had  been  receiving.  The  Centenary  Church,  the  largest  Methodist 
church  in  Chicago,  paying  a  salary  of  $4,000,  double  that  paid  in  Aurora, 
had  made  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  him,  but  the  authorities  stood  firm 
and  sent  him  to  Aurora.  For  many  years  his  home  in  Chicago  was  at 
535  West  Monroe  Street.     It  was  convenient  to  the  Centenary  Church, 
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and  that  church  wanted  him,  but  Methodist  discipline  required  obedi- 
ence, and  the  man  under  authority  obeyed,  packed  up  his  goods,  and 
moved  to  Aurora. 

His  stay  in  that  city  was  Hmited  to  two  years,  but  it  was  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  periods  of  his  ministry.  He  found  the  church  with  296 
members  and  left  it  with  434.  He  built  up  an  evening  congregation 
that  filled  the  house.  One  of  the  notable  things  of  his  pastorate  was  the 
preaching  of  a  series  of  sermons  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1876.  The 
sermons  were  all  on  great  themes,  such  as  "  God  or  First  Cause,"  "Origin 
and  Antiquity  of  Our  Race,"  "The  Problem  of  Evil,"  "The  Government 
of  God,"  "ImmortaHty,"  "The  Resurrection,"  "Future  Punishment," 
etc.  They  were  delivered  extemporaneously  but  were  stenographi- 
cally  reported  for  the  Aurora  Herald  and  first  printed  in  that  paper. 
Congregations  that  filled  the  house  listened  to  them  with  absorbed 
attention  and  growing  interest.  A  year  later  they  were  pubhshed  in 
book  form  under  the  title  The  Origin  and  Destiny  of  Man. 

These  sermons  are  interesting  reading.  The  questions  discussed  are 
among  the  greatest  in  theology.  They  are  presented  with  simplicity, 
sincerity,  and  ability.  The  sermons  contain  the  germinal  thoughts  that 
made  up  the  body  of  the  preacher's  later  views.  Save  on  a  few  points, 
such  as  a  place  of  material  hell  fire,  there  is  little  dogmatic  teaching. 
When  he  did  not  feel  certain  he  confessed  his  uncertainty  and  led  his 
congregation  along  lines  of  inquiry.  Indeed  one  of  the  charms  of  the 
sermons  was  the  fact  that  he  talked  with  his  congregation  as  a  friend 
with  friends.  He  said  in  the  last  of  them,  "  In  the  beginning  of  this  series 
I  had  no  thought  whatever  that  they  were  to  appear  in  print.  When  the 
pubUshers  of  the  Herald  requested  my  manuscript  for  publication,  I  had 
to  tell  them  I  hadn't  any,  for  to  not  one  of  these  discourses  have  I  ever 
done  anything  in  the  way  of  written  preparation  more  than  what  might 
be  noted  on  half  a  sheet  of  paper." 

Few  families  are  called  upon  to  suffer  the  domestic  afflictions  that 
fell  on  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas.  Of  their  seven  children  six  died  in  child- 
hood. This  series  of  sermons  was  broken  into  by  a  succession  of  heart- 
breaking troubles.  These  were  so  many  and  so  great  as  to  draw  forth  a 
letter  of  sympathy  from  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Chicago.  In 
answering  it  Dr.  Thomas  wrote,  "We  have  indeed  passed  through  no 
ordinary  afiiiction.  For  eight  long  weeks  we  have  had  severe  sickness 
in  our  house,  prostrating  each  one  of  our  family,  and,  what  is  saddest  of 

all,  taking  from  us  our  dear  httle  Lollie For  more  than  a  week 

I  was  but  partially  conscious."    He  had  been  prostrated  by  typhoid 
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fever  and  was  kept  out  of  his  pulpit  for  two  months,  having  returned  to 
life  from  the  very  gates  of  death. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  Aurora  the  Centenary  Church  of  Chicago 
renewed  its  efforts  to  secure  him,  but  the  Aurora  church  would  not  give 
him  up.  At  the  end  of  his  second  year  the  Centenary  people  insisted 
that  they  must  have  him,  and  at  the  Conference  of  October,  1877,  he 
was  appointed  their  pastor.  This  was  at  that  time  the  leading  Methodist 
church  in  Chicago.  No  other  had  half  its  membership,  which  was  about 
900.  No  other  paid  so  large  a  salary.  It  was  the  best  appointment  in 
the  Conference,  and  of  course  in  the  entire  West.  If  there  were  places 
of  larger  influence  the  successful  occupancy  of  this  pulpit  pointed  directly 
toward  them.  Dr.  Thomas  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  popular 
preachers  in  the  denomination.  He  might  have  aspired  to  any  pulpit. 
Had  his  ambition  led  him  in  that  direction  a  bishopric  was  not  beyond 
his  reach.  When  he  went  to  the  Centenary  Church  in  1877  he  was  still 
a  young  man,  only  forty-five  years  old,  with  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
vigorous  activity  before  him.  There  lay  before  him  a  plain  path  to 
certain  and  large  success  in  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged. 
That  was  the  path  of  conformity.  The  path  to  inevitable  trouble  was 
nonconformity,  not  so  much  in  his  views  as  in  the  promulgation  of  them, 
in  his  insistence  in  his  preaching  on  the  points  in  which  he  differed  from 
his  church. 

The  pastorate  in  the  Centenary  Church  marked  for  him  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  He  had  reached  in  his  theological  thinking  views  that 
differed,  not  so  much  from  the  Articles  of  Faith,  but  from  other  stand- 
ards of  doctrine  of  the  Methodist  church.  The  differences  related  princi- 
pally to  inspiration,  the  atonement,  and  future  punishment,  not  as  to 
the  fact  of  inspiration,  or  of  the  atonement,  or  of  future  punishment, 
in  all  of  which  he  believed,  but  as  to  speculative  theories  regarding  them. 
A  less  conscientious  and  more  ambitious  man  would  have  contented 
himself  with  preaching  these  great  doctrines  without  explaining  how  his 
views  differed  from  those  held  by  others. 

This,  was,  however,  not  the  method  of  Dr.  Thomas.  He  had  a 
philosophical  mind.  He  loved  to  turn  a  fact  over,  view  it  on  all  its 
sides  and  in  all  its  relations,  and  reach  a  theory  regarding  it  that  satisfied 
his  mind.  Having  done  this  he  was  so  constituted  that  he  must  pro- 
claim the  result,  and  being  a  preacher  he  proclaimed  it  in  the  pulpit. 
His  theories  on  the  atonement,  inspiration,  and  future  punishment  differ- 
ing from  the  general  Methodist  view  awakened  criticism  and  alarm 
among  the  more  conservative  and  became  matters  of  popular  interest. 
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His  sermons  were  printed  in  the  newspapers  and  created  bitterness  among 
the  more  strictly  orthodox  Methodist  preachers. 

He  had  not  reached  the  views  he  held  on  these  doctrines  except 
through  long-continued  study  and  struggle.  We  get  from  his  sermons 
an  occasional  glimpse  into  his  inner  Hfe  that  reveals  something  of  the 
experiences  he  went  through  in  reaching  settled  convictions.  In  a 
Centenary  Church  sermon  on  the  atonement  he  said: 

For  the  sake  of  other  struggling  souls  I  would  have  this  that  I  wrote  in  this  city, 
January  11,  1870,  live:  "  For  years  I  have  had  the  most  painful  and  perplexing  doubts 
on  the  subject  of  the  Atonement,  especially  on  its  Godward  bearings,  as  usually  held 
in  the  churches  accounted  strictly  orthodox.  So  uncertain,  unsatisfactory  and  com- 
fortless have  these  views  seemed  to  me,  so  difficult  to  understand,  and  of  so  little 
power  on  my  own  heart,  that  I  have  had  but  little  spirit  to  try  to  preach  them  to  others. 
And  yet  I  have  felt  that  Christ  must  be  preached;  but  not  seeing  my  way  at  all  clear, 
I  have  tried  to  do  the  best  I  could,  often  believing  that  I  was  more  of  a  moral  lecturer 
than  a  gospel  minister. 

"Thank  God!  My  long  agony — and  none  but  those  who  have  had  similar  trials 
can  know  how  great  it  has  been — has  this  day  been  removed  by  clearer  views:  and 
with  them  came  such  a  feeling  sense  of  the  divine  love  as  filled  my  soul  and  caused  me 
to  weep  long  and  loud  for  joy.  The  light  came  while  reading  Bushnell's  Vicarious 
Sacrifice.    May  God  keep  me  in  this  peace  and  help  me  to  preach  it  to  the  world." 

That  day  I  got  the  full  view  that  God  loved  me;  that  he  was  in  the  sacrifice  of  a 
vicarious  love  to  save  me,  and  to  save  the  world. 

This  moral-influence  theory,  or,  as  he  always  called  it,  moral  theory  of 
the  atonement,  he  thenceforth  held,  rejecting  all  others. 

He  had  the  same  sort  of  struggle  over  the  question  of  future  punish- 
ment. I  have  an  impression  that  in  his  youth  and  in  the  somewhat 
primitive  region  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  Dr.  Thomas  had  heard 
a  good  deal  of  preaching  on  the  endless  torment  of  the  wicked  in  a  lake 
of  fire,  and  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  that  sort  of  preaching 
still  prevailed  in  a  city  like  Chicago.  Against  this  conception  his  heart 
and  mind  revolted.  As  a  matter  of  fact  other  ministers  had  without 
any  great  mental  struggle  quietly  abandoned  these  conceptions.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  so  with  him.  These  old  views  of  a  material  lake 
of  fire  and  brimstone  caused  him  a  world  of  trouble.  In  his  farewell 
sermon  at  the  Centenary  Church  he  said: 

The  subject  is  so  large  that  before  it  I  stand  almost  speechless.  I  have  looked 
into  this  question  a  good  deal.  I  attempted  to  study  it  under  a  realization  of  what 
the  subject  was  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  such  a  gloom  upon  my  mind 
that  /  scarcely  smiled  for  years.  I  was  not  conscious  of  the  state  in  which  I  was.  I 
read  all  I  could  get.  I  could  not  settle  the  question  in  argument  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  got  relief  in  prayer. 
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He  accepted  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  but  turned  more  and 
more  to  what  was  known  as  the  "larger  hope,"  that  if  in  the  future  Hfe 
men  repented  and  turned  to  God  there  was  hope  for  them.  He  did  not 
know  that  they  would,  but  he  was  not  without  hope  that  they  might. 

When  he  preached  this  farewell  sermon  in  the  autumn  of  1880  he  had 
not  been  tried  but  had  for  two  years  been  under  censure  for  heretical 
views  and  was  about  to  go  to  the  annual  Conference  in  great  anxiety  and 
utter  uncertainty  as  to  what  awaited  him. 

The  question  of  his  orthodoxy  had  come  before  the  Conference  two 
years  before,  in  1878,  and  was  quite  certain  to  come  up  again.  For  two 
years  he  had  been  preaching  to  the  largest  Methodist  congregation  in 
Chicago  under  ofi&cial  censure.  There  are  several  accounts  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  that  censure.  Dr.  Thomas  was  a  fair-minded  man 
and  of  a  curiously  judicial  temper.  He  himself  gave  the  most  temperate 
and  fairest  statement  of  these  preliminary  proceedings  against  him  that 
I  have  been  able  to  find.  It  was  made  in  this  same  farewell  sermon,  and 
I  quote  from  it  the  essential  facts: 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  close  of  my  first  year's  pastorate,  I  went  to  the  Conference 
and  handed  in  my  reports.  My  name  was  called  in  the  regular  order,  my  character 
passed  as  it  had  been  for  many  years  before.  Then  there  was  a  committee  created — 
something  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  new  in  Methodism  up  to  that  time — called  a 
Committee  on  Conference  Relations.  I  called  it  a  kind  of  Methodist  grand  jury, 
because  persons  could  go  to  that  Committee  and  file  secret  complaints,  and  in  my 
case  they  did  so,  and  I  did  not  know  then,  nor  do  I  know  now,  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
find  out,  who  they  were,  nor  just  what  complaints  they  uttered.  They  never  took  any 
definite  shape  so  that  I  could  really  get  at  them.  This  Committee  appeared  before 
the  Conference  Monday  morning  and  stated  that  complaints  had  reached  it  in  refer- 
ence to  myself  and  immediately  the  Conference  went  into  secret  session,  and  it  con- 
tinued thus  in  secret  I  think  during  five  sessions.  I  have  been  familiar  with  Masonic 
lodges  in  nearly  aU  the  degrees  for  nearly  twenty  years  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever 
knew  a  lodge  to  be  guarded  with  more  serious  care  than  was  that  secret  session.  Men 
were  not  permitted  to  talk  loud  ....  and  had  to  be  called  to  account  frequently  for 
fear  somebody  would  hear  them  from  the  windows.  My  published  sermons  had  been 
broadcast  before  the  world  for  years,  yet  not  one  was  brought  forward.  They  did 
vote  on  one  sermon  I  preached  before  the  Conference  [This  was  a  sermon  on  "Present 
Needs  of  Religion"  preached  the  preceding  Sunday,  a  very  admirable  discourse] 
and  stood  up  and  condemned  it  in  this  light,  that  no  loyal  Methodist  preacher  could 
preach  it,  and  there  was  this  singular  thing  happened.  The  night  I  preached  the 
sermon,  I  had  not  sat  down  after  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  until  one  of  the  so-called 
strong  men  of  our  church  rushed  to  my  side  and  took  me  by  the  hands  and  said: 
"Brother  Thomas,  those  are  my  sentiments."  And  the  next  day  when  the  standup 
vote  was  called  with  reference  to  the  sermon  he  got  right  up  not  three  feet  from  me 
[voting  with  the  majority  in  condemnation]  and  he  came  to  me  and  said,  "  Now,  brother 
Thomas  I  want  to  explain  a  little.    You  must  remember  what  I  said  to  you  and  you 
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must  have  seen  my  vote."  I  told  him  I  remembered  what  he  said  and  I  saw  him  stand 
up.  "Well,"  said  he,  "what  I  said  was  what  I  believed,  but  I  could  not  afiford  to  go 
against  what  seemed  to  be  the  popular  feeling."  I  simply  remarked  to  him  that  I 
pitied  him,  and  I  would  never  mention  his  name,  and  nobody  shall  ever  know  through 
me  who  he  is. 

It  was  finally  suggested  that  I  prepare  a  paper,  and  at  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock 
I  sat  down,  and  in  about  thirty  minutes  wrote  out  a  candid,  open,  honest  statement  of 
my  views  on  religious  matters,  especially  on  the  points  where  I  thought  there  was  a 
possibility  of  difference.  I  had  been  pulled,  stretched  and  picked  until  I  was  sick  in 
body  and  sick  in  spirit,  and  I  wanted  to  know  whether  I  was  orthodox  enough  to  stand 
in  a  Methodist  pulpit,  and  I  did  not  want  to  play  lawyer,  I  could  not  if  I  tried — so  I 
practically  drew  up  a  bill  of  charges  against  myself  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Conference.  They  took  a  day  to  deliberate  over  it,  and  had  me  before  the  Committee 
and  two  of  the  Committee  thought  I  was  all  right  and  one  that  I  was  not  [Overriding 
the  Committee  the  Conference  finally  passed  a  vote  requiring  him  to  give  assurances 
that  he  would  not  repeat  the  teaching  complained  of,  or  would  wihtdraw] ;  and  then 
closing  by  saying  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  charity  they  would  take  no  further 
action  for  the  present 

Now,  in  so  far  as  any  pledge  that  I  made  to  that  Conference  is  concerned,  that 
pledge  was  in  writing — and  I  stated  in  conclusion  that  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  wide- 
spread misapprehension  as  to  what  I  really  did  believe  and  teach,  I  would  try  to  so 
express  myself  in  the  future  as  not  to  be  misunderstood  and  try  to  do  my  work  as  a 
faithful  Christian  minister  as  best  I  could.     I  have  kept  that  pledge  as  well  as  I 

could I  suppose  they  all  knew  that  if  there  was  anything  about  me  at  all  it  was 

honesty,  and  I  suppose  they  knew,  and  everybody  knows,  that  if  I  try  to  preach  at 
all  I  have  to  say  what  I  think,  and  that  I  would  keep  on  saying  what  I  thought  as  long 

as  I  talked This  more  I  say:   I  will  and  I  must  be  mentally  and  spiritually 

free.  And  that  at  any  cost.  I  would  rather  die  in  poverty  deep,  with  the  crown  of 
liberty  on  my  brow,  than  to  live  in  a  palace  and  wear  chains. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Conference  action  referred  to  was  singularly 
lame  and  impotent,  saying,  "Not  desiring  to  cut  short  his  ministry, 
which,  however  unsatisfactory  in  the  past,  we  believe  may  be  useful  in 
the  future,  we  deem  it  best  in  the  interest  of  charity  and  peace  to  take 
no  further  action  in  the  premises  for  the  present."  But  the  body  of  the 
report  reaffirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Conference  that  Dr.  Thomas  should 
give  "unequivocal  and  satisfactory  assurance"  that  his  former  teaching 
should  not  be  repeated  or  that  he  should  "retire  from  the  Methodist 
Pulpit."  He  had  declined  to  give  any  such  assurance  or  to  retire.  He 
had  simply  said,  "In  the  future  I  shall  endeavor  to  so  express  myself  as 
to  guard  as  far  as  may  be  against  the  possibility  of  being  misunderstood." 
Now  for  Dr.  Thomas  this  was  no  promise  of  any  change  whatever.  No 
man  ever  preached  more  simply  and  clearly.  His  evident  aim  in  every 
sermon  was  to  express  himself  with  such  simplicity  and  clearness  that 
he  could  not  be  misunderstood. 
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After  this  Conference  of  1878  matters  ran  on  without  further  question 
for  two  years.  At  the  session  of  1879  the  character  of  Dr.  Thomas  was 
passed  without  question,  and  this  course  was  again  taken  in  1880. 

His  ecclesiastical  troubles  were  really  brought  upon  him  by  the 
Chicago  newspapers,  and  this  not  because  of  their  enmity,  but  because 
of  their  excessive  friendliness.  Discovering  that  his  views  differed 
somewhat  from  those  of  other  ministers  they  began  to  print  his  sermons. 
The  time  came  when  these  papers  gave  his  sermons  to  the  public  every 
Monday  morning.  They  gave  out  the  impression,  though  the  sermons 
themselves  did  not  convey  it,  that  the  other  pastors  were  preaching  the 
doctrines  of  reprobation  and  a  material  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.  They 
held  him  up  as,  in  addition  to  Professor  Swing,  the  one  progressive  thinker 
in  the  Chicago  pulpit,  all  other  pastors  being  either  not  quite  honest  or 
ignorantly  conservative.  Dr.  Thomas  was  not  responsible  for  this 
impression,  but  it  was  made  and  other  clergymen  resented  it.  The 
wrath  they  ought  to  have  directed  at  the  press  was  visited  on  him,  and 
the  Methodist  ministers  were  so  wrought  up  by  this  excessive  attention 
to  and  praise  of  one  of  their  number,  with  the  implied  or  expressed  cen- 
sure of  themselves,  that  the  time  came  when  they  were  incapable  of 
dealing  with  him  wisely  or  justly. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  he  went  up  in  1880  to  the  Confer- 
ence. His  name  having  been  passed,  two  of  his  friends,  without  con- 
sulting him,  moved  that  "the  action  of  the  Conference  in  passing  the 
character  of  H.  W.  Thomas  be  understood  to  nulUfy  the  action  on  his 
case  in  1878."  The  Conference  would  not  consent  to  this,  however,  and 
the  motion  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  next  day  the  action  of  two  years  before  was  reaffirmed.  Dr. 
Thomas  again  declined  to  withdraw,  saying,  in  the  course  of  a  written 
statement  he  submitted,  "I  cannot  go  out  of  the  church  at  your  request, 
nor  should  I  be  forced  out  of  it  unless  it  be  under  the  forms  of  law  and 
after  such  thorough  investigation  as  shall  settle  definitely  the  points  at 
issue." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  on  the  motion  asking  him  to  withdraw, 
while  no  voted  in  the  affirmative,  65  were  absent  or  refused  to  vote, 
and  49  voted  in  the  negative.  Among  the  49  were  several  men  who  were 
or  became  presiding  elders  and  at  least  one  who  was  later  made  a  bishop. 

Measures  were  now  taken  to  try  Dr.  Thomas  for  heresy.  The  case 
was  referred  to  the  presiding  elder  of  the  district,  and  on  the  request  of 
the  accused  two  of  his  bitterest  opponents  were  requested  to  formulate 
the  charges  against  him  and  present  them  to  his  presiding  elder. 
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For  some  reason  action  was  delayed,  and  the  case  did  not  come  up 
for  trial  until  September,  1881.  The  case  was  then  tried  in  a  preliminary 
way  before  the  presiding  elder  of  the  Chicago  district,  who  reported  to 
the  Conference  on  October  5  that  "  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  had  examined 
charges  against  him  and  that  he  had  been  suspended  from  the  ministry." 
Whereupon  "a  select  number"  of  fifteen  was  ordered  for  the  final  trial 
of  the  case.  The  trial  took  place  immediately  and  was  ended  before  the 
close  of  the  Conference. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  the  course  of  this  trial.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  not  a  trial.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  could  not  be.  The 
forms  indeed  were  observed,  but  the  case  was  prejudged.  Dr.  Thomas 
was  accused  of  no  evil  deed.  His  character  was  above  reproach.  His 
life  was  without  a  stain.  He  was  charged  with  "teaching  doctrines 
contrary  to  the  articles  of  religion,  the  established  standards  and  the 
doctrines  and  belief  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  on  inspiration, 
the  atonement,  and  future  punishment.  His  views  on  these  subjects  had 
long  been  before  the  world.  For  years  his  sermons  had  been  appearing 
almost  weekly  in  the  Chicago  daily  papers.  His  views  were  perfectly 
familiar  therefore  to  every  member  of  the  "select  number"  appointed 
to  consider  the  case.  It  is  no  reflection  on  them  to  say  that  their  minds 
were  made  up  before  the  case  was  called.  If  they  were  intelligent  men 
it  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  One  way  or  the  other  they  must  have 
come  to  a  decision  in  advance.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  the  friends 
of  Dr.  Thomas  charged  that  the  "  select  number  "  of  fifteen  was  appointed 
to  convict.  The  testimony  and  the  arguments  of  counsel  were  all 
equally  superfluous.  The  Committee  was  appointed  to  voice  the  senti- 
ment of  the  majority  of  the  Conference,  and  this  it  did. 

One  thing,  however,  should  be  said.  The  testimony  of  three  or 
four  individuals  as  to  what  they  had  heard  Dr.  Thomas  say  in  private 
conversation  and  which  was  made  much  of  by  the  prosecuting  counsel 
should  have  been  laughed  out  of  court. 

The  result  of  the  trial  was  that  as  to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  he 
was  acquitted  by  a  vote  of  eleven  to  four.  As  to  the  atonement  and 
future  punishment  he  was  found  guilty  and  was  expelled  from  the 
"ministry  and  membership"  of  the  church. 

What  were  the  views  of  Dr.  Thomas  on  these  great  doctrines  ?  They 
had  been  pubUshed  in  a  hundred  sermons,  but  he  repeated  them  with 
fulness  and  frankness  to  the  trial  committee,  conceaUng  nothing.  He 
then  gave  a  brief  summary  of  them  as  follows: 
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And  now,  what  is  the  substance  of  what  I  believe  and  what  I  deny  ? 

I  hold  to  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures;  that  in  matters  of 
doctrine  and  duty  they  are  final;  the  authority  of  God.  But  I  do  not  accept  the 
"verbal"  theory  of  inspiration;  nor  claim  that  all  parts  of  all  the  66  books  of  the  Bible 
are  of  equal  authority,  inspiration,  or  value;  nor  that  all  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
critically  infallible.     And  in  these  things  am  I  not  in  accord  with  the  best  scholarship 

of  our  own  church  and  of  the  world  ?     Certainly  I  am I  hold  to  the  doctrine 

of  a  vicarious  atonement;  but  I  hold  it  in  that  form  that  is  called  moral  or  paternal; 
or  in  other  words  I  hold  to  the  governmental  view  with  the  penal  idea  left  out.  I  deny 
the  doctrine  of  a  literal  penal  substitution.  It  is,  I  think,  both  unreasonable  and 
unscriptural.    The  moral  view  finds  a  place  and  a  necessity  for  all  that  is  said  of  the 

sufferings  of  Christ He  is  the  "  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  " ; 

the  "Lamb  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world";  He  is  a  "Mediator";  He  is  the 
"propitiation  for  our  sins";  He  is  our  "sacrifice,"  our  "atonement";  we  have 
"redemption  through  His  blood";  He  was  "wounded,"  "bruised,"  "bore  our  sins  in 
his  own  body  on  the  tree";  "by "his  stripes  we  are  healed";   "He  died  for  us." 

I  hold  to  the  strength  and  integrity  of  the  government  of  God ;  that  all  sin  will  be 
properly  punished;  but  I  do  not  believe  in  a  material  hell  fire;  nor  in  the  terrible  ideas 
of  future  torment  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  past I  hold  to  the  end- 
lessness of  the  law  by  which  sin  must  be  punished,  and  hence  to  endless  punishment 
for  the  endlessly  obdurate,  if  such  there  be;  but,  assuming,  as  I  do,  the  freedom  of  souls 
after  death,  I  cannot  afiirm  that  any  soul  will,  or  will  not,  forever  remain  in  sin,  and 
hence  I  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny  endless  punishment  for  any  soul.  But,  postulating 
endless  punishment  upon  endless  sinning,  I  am  logically  bound  to  suppose  that,  if  the 
sinning  come  to  an  end,  the  sufi^ering  must  also  come  to  an  end — unless,  indeed,  it  be 
that  suffering  of  loss  that  in  the  nature  of  things  seems  to  be  remediless.  And  I  have 
a  hope — a  hope  that  has  come  to  me  through  much  suffering  and  prayer,  and  that 
seems  to  be  strengthened  by  the  nearest  visions  of  God — that,  somehow,  all  the  divine 
love  and  striving  to  win  and  save  souls  will  not  end  with  this  poor,  short  life;  but  that 
the  work  of  discipline  and  salvation  may  go  on  in  the  immortal  world.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  whilst  there  is  upon  some  texts  a  surface  look  of  finality,  there  is  a  deeper 
and  a  far-reaching  vision  of  other  texts,  and  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  on  which 
this  hope  may  rest. 

It  seems  incredible  that  a  man  of  the  noble  character  of  Dr.  Thomas 
should  for  views  like  these  have  been  expelled  not  only  from  the  ministry 
but  from  membership  in  the  church.  It  seems  still  more  incredible  that 
the  Judicial  Committee  should  have  refused  to  hear  his  appeal,  because 
having  no  other  pulpit  he  was  preaching  for  the  People's  Church. 

It  is  due  to  Dr.  Thomas  to  call  attention  to  the  difference  in  the 
spirit  manifested  by  him  and  by  the  men  who  prosecuted  him.  He  was 
treated  with  what  sounds  very  much  like  brutality  by  some  of  them. 
But  through  all  these  years  of  trial  he  himself  displayed,  as  far  as  the 
record  shows,  a  truly  Christian  spirit.  The  bitterness  manifested  by 
some  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  statement  of  Charles  J.  Hull  in 
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his  Reflections  from  a  Busy  Life:  "Soon  after  Dr.  Thomas  was  deposed, 
an  intelHgent  professional  gentleman  predicted  that  within  two  years  he 
would  be  without  a  following  and  unable  to  provide  bread  for  his  family." 
This  gentleman  may  have  been  intelligent,  but  he  was  a  poor  prophet. 

The  stormy  period  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Thomas  was  now  over.  He  was 
forty-eight  years  old  when  his  ministry  in  the  Methodist  church  ended, 
but  he  still  had  before  him  a  peaceful,  fruitful,  and  highly  successful 
ministry  of  more  than  twenty  years.  Within  two  weeks  after  the 
Conference  had  placed  him  in  the  supernumerary  list,  without  a  charge, 
he  was  the  pastor  of  a  new  church. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Conference  in  October, 
1880,  some  of  his  friends  met  together  to  consider  some  plan  by  which 
he  might  be  retained  in  Chicago.  They  decided  to  organize  a  church  and 
call  him  to  the  pastorate.  They  worked  fast.  Twenty  men  signed  a 
contract  pledging  themselves  to  a  guarantee  fund  to  the  amount  of 
$250  each,  and  this  continued  to  be  done  annually.  These  guarantors 
constituted  the  board  which  chose  the  trustees  of  the  church.  On 
October  28,  1880,  the  organization  was  completed,  and  the  trustees 
wrote  to  Dr.  Thomas,  saying,  "We,  the  trustees,  as  authorized  by  the 
board  of  directors,  extend  to  you  a  call  from  The  People's  Church  of 
Chicago,  to  preach  the  gospel  upon  such  a  broad  and  evangelical  plat- 
form as  to  you  may  seem  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God  and  best 
promotive  of  His  cause  in  the  welfare  of  mankind." 

Dr.  Thomas  immediately  accepted  this  call.  Hooley's  theater  was 
engaged  and  the  first  service  was  held  November  7,  1880.  The  pulpit 
labors  of  Dr.  Thomas  were  therefore  interrupted  for  one  month  only, 
which  gave  him  a  very  short  vacation  after  the  exhausting  experiences 
attending  his  double  trial. 

The  People's  Church  was  established  on  the  following  basis,  set  forth 
by  the  trustees: 

As  its  name  implies,  it  is  the  aim  of  The  People's  Church  to  provide  a  place  of 
worship  for  all;  for  strangers  and  those  without  a  religious  home,  and  those  of  much 
or  little  faith,  and  of  different  beliefs;  and  to  unite  all  in  the  great  law  and  duty  of 
love  to  God  and  Man,  and  in  earnest  efforts  to  do  good  in  the  world. 

In  form  The  People's  Church  is  independent  Congregational,  and  requires  no 
theological  tests  as  conditions  of  membership.  We  think,  and  let  think. '  We  hold 
that  upon  the  great  questions  of  the  Christian  faith  and  life,  the  freedom  of  reason 
should  not  be  bound  by  the  opinions  of  men,  but  that  all  should  search  the  Scriptures 
and  believe  and  do  what  they  think  is  true  and  right;  and  The  People's  Church  wel- 
comes to  its  fellowship  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with  its  spirit  and  work. 

'"We  think  and  let  think"  was  a  quotation  from  the  "father  of  Methodism", 
John  Wesley. 
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At  the  opening  service  the  pastor  stated  that  they  had  no  desire  to 
start  a  new  denomination.  From  the  first  Sunday  the  attendance  was 
very  large.  In  September,  1885,  the  Society  removed  to  the  Chicago 
Opera  House,  and  in  1886  it  was  said,  "  It  is  difiicult  to  obtain  even  stand- 
ing room  when  Dr.  Thomas  preaches."  At  a  later  date  the  services 
were  transferred  to  McVicker's  Theatre. 

The  organization  was  not  so  much  a  church  as  a  congregation. 
The  "Articles"  adopted  November  4,  1889,  lodged  all  power  in  the 
congregation,  that  is,  the  holders  of  seats.  They  chose  the  pastors, 
the  trustees,  the  deacons,  and  the  advisory  council.  They  succeeded 
the  guarantors  in  full  financial  responsibihty  for  the  enterprise.  This 
change  brought  its  anxieties,  the  trustees  m  February,  1890,  in  appealing 
for  an  increased  rental  of  seats,  saying,  "With  our  uniformly  large 
audiences — on  many  Sundays  the  capacity  of  our  commodious  audi- 
torium is  inadequate — it  may  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  the 
number  of  sittings  taken  thus  far  in  the  current  year  is  less  than  five 
hundred." 

Dr.  Thomas  labored  all  his  life  under  the  handicap  of  frequent  and 
serious  illnesses.  Perhaps  Professor  Eberhart  was  referring  to  the 
fourteen  years  spent  in  Iowa  when  he  says,  "He  had  a  severe  attack  of 
typhoid  fever  almost  every  year."  He  also  related  the  following:  "At 
one  time  he  and  his  wife  both  had  a  siege  of  sickness.  He  was  in  a 
house  on  one  side  of  a  small  lake  and  his  wife  on  the  other  side,  where 
they  could  see  each  other  when  well  enough  to  sit  up,  but  neither  one 
was  able  or  permitted  to  visit  the  other  for  several  months." 

During  his  first  year  with  the  People's  Church  he  was  kept  out  of  his 
pulpit  four  months  by  sickness.  With  all  this  sickness  we  do  not  wonder 
that  it  was  said  of  him,  "His  body  is  frail,  his  walk  unsteady,  and  there 
is  a  sort  of  Lincoln  lankness  about  him.  He  has  hardly  enough  flesh 
to  cover  his  bones."  We  only  wonder  that  he  found  the  courage  and 
strength  to  do  anything.  The  amount  of  labor  this  frail  man  performed 
is  astounding.  He  was  an  invahd  who  through  fifty  years  performed  the 
labors  of  a  Hercules. 

His  sicknesses  were  sore  trials,  but  his  sorrows  were  greatly  increased 
by  the  loss  of  six  of  his  seven  children.  In  almost  every  pastorate  a 
child  was  taken  from  the  family.  In  his  farewell  to  the  Centenary 
Church  he  said,  "We  have  buried  our  children  in  four  cemeteries  and  two 

states." 

The  crowning  affliction,  however,  came  in  1896  in  the  death  of  the 
wife  of  his  youth.    Dr.  Thomas  had  always  considered  her  his  main 
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support  and  chief  assistant.  "Her  active  temperament,  capacity  for 
work,  and  old-fashioned  common  sense  made  her  just  the  helpmeet 
needed  when  he  organized  the  People's  Church  and  much  of  its  success 
must  be  attributed  to  her."  She  had  a  winning  personality  and  she 
made  her  home  a  social  center.  She  had  a  great  fund  of  anecdotes  and 
a  keen  sense  of  humor  which  made  her  interesting  and  attractive.  She 
died  on  January  5,  1896. 

At  her  funeral  President  Spaulding  said  of  her:  "She  possessed  a 
very  luminous  and  lofty  spirit,  wonderfully  vital  in  its  quality.  There 
was  space  in  her  soul  for  the  sublimest  conceptions,  the  highest  ideals,  the 
noblest  impulses  and  for  the  free  play  of  the  faculties  that  plan  and 
achieve  great  things." 

Considering  his  physical  frailty  Dr.  Thomas  might  very  properly 
have  confined  his  labors  to  the  immediate  duties  of  his  pastorates.  He 
found  this,  however,  impossible.  For  many  years  he  was  in  great 
demand  as  a  lecturer  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  When  the 
Alliance,  a  semireligious  paper,  was  started  in  1875  he  became  one  of 
the  editors,  and  in  his  later  years  was  an  associate  editor  of  Unity.  He 
was  president  of  the  Congress  of  Religions  organized  after  the  World's 
Fair  of  1893.  For  fifteen  years  he  presided  over  the  Chicago  Peace 
Society.  While,  however,  he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  peace,  he  was 
not  a  peace  at  any  price  man.  In  1880  he  was  made  chaplain  of  the 
First  Regiment,  Illinois  National  Guard,  and  served  the  regiment  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  being  retired  at  his  own  request  in 
1908.  In  association  with  the  young  men  of  the  regiment  he  renewed 
his  youth.  He  went  out  with  them  to  the  rifle  ranges,  and  they  said 
of  him  with  aflfectionate  pride,  "He  wore  upon  his  breast  two  medals 
of  which  he  was  supremely  proud — the  'Long  and  Honorable  Service' 
medal  of  our  regiment,  and  the  'Sharpshooter's'  badge  of  the  IlHnois 
National  Guard." 

The  ministry  of  Dr.  Thomas  in  the  People's  Church  continued  from 
1880  to  1902,  from  his  forty-eighth  to  his  seventieth  year.  There  could 
be  no  more  convincing  evidence  of  the  unique  quality  and  extraordinary 
ability  of  the  man  than  he  gave  in  maintaining  a  great  congregation  in  the 
center  of  the  business  district  of  Chicago  for  twenty-two  years.  The 
wonder  grows  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  carried  on  this  successful 
work,  not  in  the  vigor  of  physical  strength,  but  in  bodily  frailty  and 
precarious  health,  not  in  the  morning,  but  in  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  life. 
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In  1899  Dr.  Thomas  married  Miss  Vandelia  Varnum.  She  was  of 
English  parentage,  was  born  in  Lynden,  western  New  York,  was  edu- 
cated at  Ten  Broeck  Academy  and  Alfred  University,  and  later  took 
graduate  studies  at  Cornell.  For  some  years  she  was  a  teacher  in 
Ottawa  University,  Kansas,  and  Mount  Carroll  Seminary,  lUinois, 
Having  exceptional  ability  as  a  public  speaker,  she  was  called  into  the 
lecture  field  in  1887  for  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  and 
for  five  years  averaged  a  lecture  a  day.  For  several  years  before  her 
marriage  she  was  connected  with  lyceum  bureaus  in  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Chicago  and  was  the  only  woman  lecturer  at  that  time  distinctly  in 
the  popular  field. 

She  came  to  Dr.  Thomas  with  experience  and  understanding  and  in 
full  sympathy  with  his  work.  Many  burdens  that  fell  heavily  on  his 
declining  strength  she  was  able  to  bear  for  him.  Aside  from  the  cares  of 
the  home,  his  large  correspondence,  social  demands,  and  the  like  there 
were  many  pulpit  and  platform  engagements  which  fell  upon  her  to  fill. 
It  was  an  ideal  union  for  the  ten  years  of  life  that  remained  to  Dr. 
Thomas. 

The  People's  Church  gave  its  pastor  an  annual  vacation  of  two  or 
three  months.  From  his  youth  up  he  had  been  an  expert  with  the  shot- 
gun and  the  rifle,  and  many  of  his  vacations  were  spent  in  the  northern 
wildernesses  or  the  western  mountains. 

In  1900  he  bought  a  home  in  De  Funiak  Springs  in  northwestern 
Florida,  and  thereafter  all  the  winters  and  later  all  the  summers  were 
spent  there. 

In  1 90 1,  as  president  of  the  Congress  of  Religions,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  others.  Dr.  Thomas  toured  the  Pacific  Coast,  holding  con- 
gresses in  the  principal  cities  from  San  Diego  to  Seattle. 

Though  very  frail  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  retained  the  keenest 
interest  in  all  world-movements.     In  the  words  of  Mrs.  Thomas: 

In  his  last  sickness  he  said,  "Women  are  coming  into  their  own.  I'll  not  be  here, 
but  you  will,  and  you  will  be  a  part  of  it  when  all  women  will  have  the  ballot."  And  a 
few  days  before,  while  he  could  still  walk,  he  came  down  stairs  with  face  radiant  as 
the  stars,  and  said.  "I  can  see  it,  I  can  see  it,  a  world  congress,  a  world  court  of  justice, 
a  world  peace."  His  outline  of  the  future  League  of  Nations  differed  but  little  and  in 
no  sense  vitally  from  that  which  is  now  given  by  the  Peace  Commission  in  Paris. 

He  died  after  a  brief  illness  at  De  Funiak  Springs,  Florida,  August 
12,  1909,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  This  was  seven  years 
after  he  retired  from  the  pastorate  of  the  People's  Church.     These  were 
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not  years  of  idleness.  He  continued  to  write  and  preach  and  lecture. 
A  lecture  was  delivered  by  him  at  an  Alabama  Chautauqua  in  1905 
which  was  worthy  of  his  best  days.  It  was  on  "World  Problems."  I 
find  in  it  many  pregnant  sentences,  such  as  the  following:  "Henceforth 
the  world  problem  must  be  the  democracy  of  mankind."  "Hence- 
forth industriaHsm  will  be  in  the  foreground World  courts  will 

arbitrate  questions  of  dispute World  peace  is  the  first  and  most 

urgent  problem  of  these  great  years. "  "  One  who  has  never  worked  must 
have  a  hard  time  trying  to  be  religious."  "Religion  is  the  life  of  God 
in  the  soul  of  man." 

The  People's  Church  did  not  long  survive  the  loss  of  the  great 
personaHty  round  which  it  had  gathered  and  which  had  been  its  real 
life.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Dr.  Thomas  was  a  unique  man.  An 
eminent  Methodist  minister  recently  said  to  me,  "He  was  of  a  most 
attractive  and  winning  personality.  If  he  said  to  a  person,  'Come  to 
Jesus,'  that  person  would  feel  at  once  that  this  was  the  most  important 
and  delightful  thing  in  the  world  to  do."  Children  loved  him.  Animals 
instinctively  recognized  him  as  a  friend.  The  most  vicious  dogs  became 
friendly  on  his  approach.  With  him  in  the  saddle  horses  that  others 
could  not  ride  became  gentle.  Walking  on  the  streets  of  Chicago 
became  increasingly  difficult  for  him.  Everybody  knew  him,  and  so 
many  wanted  to  shake  hands  with  him  that  they  obstructed  the  side- 
walk and  interrupted  travel.  It  was  said  of  him  by  one  who  knew  him 
well: 

In  trusting  confidence  in  others  he  was  childlike.  Almost  anyone  could  approach 
him  and  apparently  deceive  him,  but  in  truth  he  was  rarely  deceived.  He  simply 
ignored  the  evidences  by  which  the  world  judged  and  saw  only  the  latent  or  possible 
good,  or  perhaps  consciously  allowed  his  sympathy  to  take  possession  of  his  judgment. 
But  however  gentle  and  peaceful  he  was  tremendously  strong  and  unyielding  when  the 
time  and  subject  demanded,  where  great  issues  were  at  stake.  Time  was  nothing, 
majorities  were  nothing,  defeat  nothing.  There  was  the  vision  and  the  faith  that 
never  faltered. 

In  person  he  was  about  six  feet  in  height,  very  slender,  with  dark 
auburn  hair,  worn  long  and  with  a  natural  and  beautiful  wave,  and  a 
mustache.  His  movements  were  slow,  his  speech  deliberate,  with  a 
pleasant  drawl,  and  he  was  never  disconcerted.  In  preaching  he  was 
conversational,  not  declamatory.  His  voice  was,  Hke  Lincoln's,  a  high 
tenor  and  had  the  same  carrying  power.  He  was  a  quiet  preacher  but 
spoke  with  earnestness  and  sometimes  rose  to  impassioned  eloquence. 
He  preached  without  notes,  though  in  his  later  years  he  wrote  his  sermons 
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out  in  full.  He  was  not  rhetorical  in  his  preaching,  nor  was  he  hortatory. 
His  style  was  eminently  didactic.  He  considered  the  preacher  to  be  a 
prophet,  a  teacher,  yet  his  teaching  was  the  farthest  removed  from  dog- 
matism. The  impression  he  made  on  his  congregation  was  what  it 
would  have  been  had  he  begun  by  saying,  "This  is  an  important  and 
interesting  subject  that  we  ought  to  know  about.  I  have  looked  into  it, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  you  study  it  with  me.  Let  us  together  see  what 
we  can  make  of  it." 

He  made  large  use  of  the  historical  method.  He  would  trace  the 
history  of  science,  or  of  philosophy,  or  of  theology  from  the  remote  past 
down  to  the  present.  He  would  take  up  the  origin  and  development  of 
life  on  our  planet,  or  of  man,  or  of  religion.  Or  he  would  take  a  single 
doctrine  and  follow  its  historical  development.  But  all  these  lines  of 
thought  led  to  one  great  conclusion,  the  life  and  love  of  God  in  the  souls 
of  men.     He  himself  said  of  his  preaching: 

My  methods  are  different  from  some.  I  pursue  as  a  rule,  as  you  have  all  learned, 
the  inductive  method.  I  seek  to  lead  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  I  am  talking,  and 
I  feel  always  that  I  am  near  to — with  my  audience — -talking  with  them,  not  standing 
off  and  talking  at  them,  but  talking  with  them.  I  try  to  lead  them  along  to  the 
standpoints  where  truth  seems  evident  to  them,  and  where  I  do  not  have  to  proclaim 
and  cry  out,  believe!  believe!  but  where  they  see  the  truth  and  they  want  to  believe, 
and  they  can't  help  but  believe. 

His  sermons  were  not  the  traditional  exordium,  three  points,  con- 
clusion, and  exhortation.  They  were  a  growth,  a  development,  an 
unfolding,  one  thought  leading  naturally  to  the  next,  the  listener  finding 
himself  at  the  close  in  the  very  presence  of  the  loving  God  and  Father  of 
all.  Such  preaching  to  those  who  heard  it  habitually  was  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  not  strange  that  some  of  the  ablest  thinkers  in  Chicago 
attended  the  People's  Church. 

Dr.  Thomas  preached  for  more  than  fifty  years.  More  than  five 
hundred  of  his  sermons  were  printed  in  the  daily  papers.  About  one 
hundred  were  published  in  four  volumes.  These  are  among  the  most 
thoughtful,  instructive,  elevated  in  tone,  and  Christian  in  spirit  that  I 
have  ever  read.  They  are  the  sermons  of  a  man  who  read  widely, 
thought  deeply  and  clearly,  and  was  intent  on  leading  men  into  the 
Christian  life.  The  business  center  of  Chicago  is  the  worst  place  in  the 
city  for  gathering  a  great  audience  to  hear  preaching.  The  fact  that 
through  more  than  twenty  years  Dr.  Thomas  drew  together  there  a 
congregation  of  1,500  or  2,000  is  the  best  possible  evidence  that  he  was 
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a  great  preacher.  It  was  a  marvelous  achievement ;  and  it  was  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  his  preaching  was  the  farthest  removed 
from  the  sensational.  His  appeal  was  to  the  intellect,  the  conscience, 
and  the  heart.  He  informed  the  mind,  convinced  the  understanding, 
awakened  the  spiritual  life,  and  brought  the  life  and  love  of  God  into  the 
soul. 

The  body  of  Dr.  Thomas  had  been  buried  in  Rose  Hill  Cemetery, 
Chicago,  and  on  May  i,  1910,  a  memorial  service  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  People's  Church,  the  officers  and 
friends  of  the  Congress  of  Religion  and  St.  Bernard  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar,  "in  honor  of  their  Pastor,  President,  Frater  and 
Comrade."  Addresses  were  made  by  Rabbi  Hirsch,  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Gunsaulus,  Professor  G.  B.  Foster,  Jane  Addams,  and  Dr.  R.  A.  White. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  few  lines  from  the  noble  tribute  to 
his  memory  by  the  Veteran  Corps  of  the  First  Infantry  Regiment, 
Illinois  National  Guard,  of  which  he  was  chaplain  for  twenty-eight  years: 

He  was  one  of  the  great  figures  of  the  present  generation,  a  many-sided  man, 

great  in  mind,  pure  in  heart  and  noble  in  character He  has  passed  into  history 

as  one  of  the  great  souls  of  our  day During  his  quarter-century  of  military 

service  he  preached  to  many  thousands  of  young  soldiers The  keynote  of  his 

religious  philosophy  was  love,  the  love  of  God  for  his  children,  the  love  of  man  for 
his  divine  Father,  and  for  his  brother-man. 

Since  her  husband's  death  Mrs.  Thomas  has  established  three 
memorials  of  him.  In  Alfred  University,  New  York,  she  has  endowed 
the  Dr.  Thomas  World  Peace  Prize  Contest,  providing  for  first  and 
second  prizes. 

Largely  through  her  benefactions  and  those  of  that  life-long  friend 
of  Dr.  Thomas,  Professor  John  F.  Eberhart,  a  church  has  been  built  to 
his  memory  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Chicago,  Chicago  Lawn.  "The 
Hiram  W.  Thomas  Memorial  Congregational  Church."  Located  in  a 
growing  section  of  the  city,  where  the  people  own  their  homes,  it  has  a 
promising  future.  No  more  fitting  memorial  of  a  great  preacher  could 
be  built  than  one  designed  to  perpetuate  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to 
which  he  gave  his  life. 

This  biographical  sketch  is  written  because  of  the  erection  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  of  still  another  memorial.  Dr.  Thomas  was  one  of  the  early 
friends  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  often  served  the  institution 
in  sermons  and  lectures.  In  January,  1916,  Mrs.  Thomas  wrote  to  the 
trustees  the  following  letter: 
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Gentlemen: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  transfer  to  The  University  of  Chicago  the  properties 
represented  by  the  accompanying  deeds.  The  purpose  of  the  gift  is  to  found,  when  the 
income  thereof  is  sufficient,  a  series  of  annual  lectures  in  memory  of  my  husband,  the 
late  Dr.  H.  W.  Thomas,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  the  same  to  be  known  as  the  "Hiram  W. 
Thomas  Lectures."  I  do  not  label  these,  for  I  would  not  fetter  the  future  by  the 
past,  but  they  shall  be  given  by  representatives  of  the  larger  faith  and  express  the  ever 
growing  thought  of  the  world  in  religion  and  life — the  universals  that  knit  man  to  man 
and  man  to  his  Maker. 

I  ask  that  due  publicity  be  given  to  each  course  that  those  with  open  vision  outside 
as  well  as  the  student  life  may  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Vandelia  Varntjm  Thomas 

In  a  previous  letter  Mrs.  Thomas  had  said  that  her  husband  was 
the  University's  "first  minister,"  and  that  "he  gave  his  last  message 
years  after  in  Chicago  in  Kent  Hall." 

Through  these  lectures  we  may  hope,  with  their  founder,  that  "the 
spirit  in  which  Dr.  Thomas  lived  and  wrought  and  died"  will  find 
expression,  and  though  dead  he  will  continue  to  speak. 


THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  ELEVENTH 

CONVOCATION 

The  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  was  held  in  the  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gymnasium,  at 
four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  June  the  tenth.  The  Convocation 
Address  by  Richard  Greene  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Literary 
Theory  and  Interpretation,  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  General 
Literature,  is  printed  in  this  issue  of  the  University  Record.  The  Presi- 
dent's Convocation  Statement  is  also  included  in  this  issue. 

The  award  of  honors  included  that  of  the  new  and  notable  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Logan  Research  Fellowship  in  Bacteriology  and 
Pathology.  The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Logan  Fellowships  in  Medi- 
cine and  in  Surgery  will  also  be  awarded  upon  the  organization  of  the 
Medical  School.  The  Logan  Fellowship  awarded  at  the  One  Hundred 
and  Eleventh  Convocation  is  assigned  in  alternate  years  in  Bacteriology 
and  Pathology.  The  American  Council  of  Research  Fellowship  in 
Physics,  provided  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  was  also  awarded 
for  the  first  time. 

Other  awards  were  as  follows:  Honorable  Mention  for  excellence  in 
the  work  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  loi ;  Honorable  Mention  for  excellence 
in  the  work  leading  to  the  certificate  of  the  College  of  Education,  3; 
scholarships  in  the  Senior  Colleges  for  excellence  in  the  work  of  the 
Junior  Colleges,  14;  the  Joseph  Triner  Scholarship  in  Chemistry,  i; 
the  JuUus  Rosenwald  Prize  for  excellence  in  Oratory,  2;  the  Florence 
James  Adams  Prize  for  excellence  in  Artistic  Reading,  2;  the  Milo  P. 
Jewett  Prize  for  excellence  in  Bible  Reading,  i;  the  David  Blair 
McLaughUn  Prize  for  excellence  in  the  writing  of  English  Prose,  i; 
the  Conference  Medal  for  excellence  in  athletics  and  scholarship,  i; 
scholarships  in  the  Senior  Colleges  for  excellence  in  the  work  of  the 
first  three  years  of  the  college  course,  13;  the  Bachelor's  Degree  with 
Honors,  57;  honors  for  excellence  in  particular  departments  of  the 
Senior  Colleges,  52;  scholarships  in  the  Graduate  Schools  for  excellence 
in  the  work  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  14;  the  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts 
Prize  for  research  in  Pathology,  2 ;  Election  to  the  Chicago  Chapter  of 
the  Order  of  the  Coif  on  nomination  by  the  faculty  of  the  Law  School 
for  high  distinction  in  the  professional  work  of  the  Law  School,  2; 
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election  as  associate  members  to  Sigma  Xi  on  nomination  of  two  depart- 
ments of  Science,  for  evidence  of  promise  of  ability  in  research  work  in 
Science,  lo;  election  of  members  to  Sigma  Xi,  ii;  election  of  mem- 
bers to  Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  on  nomination  by 
the  University,  for  especial  distinction  in  general  scholarship  in  the 
University,  33. 

Degrees  were  conferred  as  follows:  Bachelor  of  Arts,  11;  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy,  206;  Bachelor  of  Science,  79;  Bachelor  of  Laws,  3; 
Master  of  Arts,  35;  Master  of  Science,  13;  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  4; 
Doctor  of  Law  (J.D.),  8;  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  13. 

During  the  academic  year  1918-19  the  following  titles,  certificates, 
and  degrees  have  been  conferred: 

The  Certificate  of  the  Two  Years'  Course  in  the  College  of  Education     ...  33 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  or  Science 477 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 4 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Divinity  School 29 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Science  in  the  Graduate  Schools      ....  115 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 7 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Law 28 

The  Degree  of  Philosophy  in  the  Divinity  School 7 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Graduate  Schools 45 

The  Convocation  Prayer  Service  was  held  in  the  Harper  Assembly 
Room  Sunday  morning,  June  8,  at  10:30.  The  Convocation  Religious 
Service  was  held  in  Mandel  Hall  at  11:00  a.m.,  the  sermon  being 
preached  by  Rev.  Edgar  Young  Mullins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  president  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Convocation  Reception  was  held  Monday  evening,  June  9, 
in  the  Tower  Group  Buildings,  Those  in  the  reception  line  were 
President  and  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Greene  Moulton,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Chamberlain,  Professor 
and  Mrs.  William  Gardner  Hale. 

Li  honor  of  the  three  professors  who  retired  at  this  time  a  dinner 
was  given  in  Ida  Noyes  Hall  Tuesday  evening,  at  7  o'clock,  by  members 
of  the  University  Senate.  After  the  dinner  President  Judson  as  toast- 
master  introduced  the  following  speakers:  Dean  RoUin  D.  Salisbury, 
James  R.  Angell,  Nathaniel  Butler. 

Many  other  functions  were  included  in  the  very  busy  Convocation 
season.  Some  account  of  these  and  of  the  activities  of  the  alumni  may 
may  be  found  in  the  July  number  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Magazine. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  alumni  on  Saturday  evening,  June  7,  in  Hutch- 
inson Hall,  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  reunion  took  place. 
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Fred  Huebenthal,  '17,  who  was  a  member  of  Ambulance  Unit  Number 
555,  a  unit  made  from  the  University  of  Chicago  Ambulance  Unit, 
presented  to  President  Judson  on  behalf  of  the  University  the  American 
flag,  which  had  been  given  to  that  Ambulance  Unit  by  the  women  of 
the  University  at  the  time  of  its  departure  in  the  summer  of  191 7.  He 
stated  that  the  flag  was  the  first  American  flag  connected  with  a  miUtary 
organization  to  fly  upon  the  soil  of  Italy.  It  was  at  the  head  of  the 
American  columns  that  were  sent  up  to  the  Austrian  front,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  flags  that  appeared  in  the  great  battle  of  the  Piave. 
For  that  reason  and  in  token  of  the  loyal  interest  of  the  University  in 
forming  the  Unit  and  starting  it  on  its  noble  work  in  Italy  the  com- 
pany had  unanimously  voted  that  the  flag  be  returned  to  the  University 
of  Chicago.  With  this  flag  they  also  presented  an  Austrian  machine 
gun  captured  in  the  battle  of  the  Piave.  President  Judson  in  receiv- 
ing this  gift  thanked  the  Unit  for  the  flag  and  the  gun  and  stated  that 
the  University  was  proud  of  the  service  this  Unit  rendered.  In  com- 
menting on  the  war  activities  of  the  University,  its  students  and  alumni, 
he  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

During  the  Great  War  which  is  just  closing  the  alumni  of  the  University  have 
contributed  thousands  to  the  national  cause,  and  there  are  seventy  gold  stars  on  our 
service  flag.  It  is,  I  think,  eminently  proper  that  we  should  begin  to  consider  at  an 
early  date  the  best  means  of  establishing  in  the  quadrangles  a  suitable  memorial 
for  those  of  our  number  who  have  given  their  lives  for  our  country.  It  is  not  a  matter 
for  hasty  consideration  but  should  involve  very  careful  deliberation.  Various  views 
as  to  a  suitable  memorial  are  held  and  expressed  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
A  memorial  building  is  eminently  adapted  to  commemorate  a  single  person,  and  that 
is  the  case  with  us  in  several  instances.  For  the  commemoration  of  a  group  of  people, 
however,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  a  building  is  the  best  means.  As  time  passes 
the  memorial  idea  tends  to  disappear  and  the  utility  of  the  building  is  Ukely  to  take 
first  place  in  the  thoughts  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people.  For  a  memorial  of  this 
character,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  better  to  create  something  which  is  a  memo- 
rial, and  a  memorial  only,  quite  apart  from  any  practical  utility.  To  illustrate 
what  I  have  in  mind,  for  instance,  I  would  suggest  as  a  suitable  structure  for  our 
grounds  a  memorial  arch  to  be  placed,  perhaps,  at  the  head  of  Fifty-eighth  Street 
at  the  entrance  to  the  quadrangles  at  that  point.  Such  an  arch  should  be  constructed 
on  the  best  lines  of  architectural  and  artistic  beauty.  It  should  have  the  choicest 
sculptural  decoration.  It  should  contain  a  bronze  tablet,  or  tablets,  bearing  the 
name  and  record  of  each  one  of  our  soldier  and  sailor  dead.  It  would  stand  as  long 
as  the  University  lasts  to  commemorate  these  names  and  the  spirit  of  the  University 
which  honored  them.  Furthermore,  a  memorial  of  that  character  is  within  reach  of 
the  members  of  the  University.  It  would  be  far  better  in  my  opinion  to  have  it  the 
gift  of  a  great  number  of  people  each  one  of  whom  would  contribute  small  sums, 
rather  than  the  gift  of  a  few  who  are  able  to  give  large  sums.  Let  it  be  the  expres- 
sion of  our  honor,  our  gratitude,  and  our  affection.  Of  course,  I  am  not  urging  the 
plan  of  the  arch  as  the  sole  idea.  Other  better  ones  may  be  suggested.  It  is,  however, 
the  underlying  principle  involved  that  I  am  urging  on  the  attention  of  the  alumni. 


FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  BOOKS  IN  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO, 

MARCH,   1919 

By  J.  C.  M.  HANSON 
Associate  Director  of  Libraries 

As  the  University  of  Chicago  Library  has  not  been  in  existence  much 
over  twenty-six  years,  it  cannot  be  expected  as  yet  to  have  acquired  book 
treasures  comparable  to  those  of  institutions  with  a  history  covering 
more  than  three  hundred  years  of  continuous  development.  Add  to  this 
the  circumstance  that  with  the  exception  of  the  last  seven  years  most  of 
the  books  were  purchased  by  and  for  departmental  libraries,  few  of  which 
were  in  a  position  to  collect  or  care  for  early  imprints,  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  even  as  late  as  1914,  there  were  less  than  twenty-five  books  in  sight 
printed  prior  to  1501,  and  of  these,  few  had  been  purchased  on  individual 
orders.  They  seemed  in  the  main  to  have  been  the  result  of  periodic 
visits  by  certain  professors,  especially  interested  in  the  development  of 
their  departmental  libraries,  to  the  vast  accumulations  of  uncatalogued 
books  stored  in  Ellis  Hall  and  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  incunabula  later 
found  in  these  collections  were  of  small  format  and  in  ordinary  bindings 
and  had  probably  on  that  account  remained  unnoticed. 

About  191 5  the  attention  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  to  whom  the 
University  was  already  indebted  for  some  exceptionally  valuable  manu- 
scripts and  letters,  was  called  to  this  poverty  of  the  University  Library 
in  the  matter  of  fifteenth-century  books.  The  result  has  been  the  addi- 
tion to  date  of  thirty  unusually  fine  specimens  of  the  early  presses. 
The  collection  presented  by  him  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  Main 
Reading-Room,  third  floor,  Harper  Memorial  Library.  It  is  the  plan  of 
the  donor  from  time  to  time  to  add  to  it  as  opportunities  present 
themselves  of  securing  good  illustrations  of  the  works  of  printers  and 
presses  not  as  yet  represented  in  the  University  Library. 

In  the  winter  of  19 15-16  a  more  methodical  examination  of  the 
Berlin  and  Hengstenberg  collections  was  begun  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  general  survey  of  their  contents,  to  provide  a  rough  preliminary 
classification,  and  incidentally  to  set  aside  unusually  rare  and  valuable 
books  which  might  turn  up  in  the  course  of  the  sorting.  A  considerable 
number  of  fifteenth-century  books,  some  of  them  of  rather  exceptional 
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value,  were  found.  These  books  are  now  located  in  the  Rare  Book 
Room,  first  floor,  Harper  Memorial  Library.  Incunabula  from  the 
Divinity  and  Classical  libraries  have  been  provisionally  added  to  this 
collection,  with  the  result  that  it  now  contains  seventy-seven  specimens. 
Added  to  the  thirty  in  the  Gunsaulus  Collection,  this  makes  a  total  of 
one  hundred  and  seven  books  printed  prior  to  1501,  now  in  Harper 
Library. 

The  collection  is  numerically  small  as  compared  with  those  of  certain 
other  libraries,  e.g.,  Harvard,  with  nearly  900;  the  Library  of  Congress, 
with  600  in  the  Thacher  Collection  alone;  and  the  Newberry  Library, 
with  a  little  over  300  items.  It  presents,  nevertheless,  a  promising 
nucleus  around  which  there  should  in  time  be  grouped  a  sufficient  number 
of  good  illustrations  of  the  more  notable  early  presses,  to  afford  faculty 
and  students  an  opportunity  to  study  the  progress  of  printing  during  the 
first  half-century  when  it  was  passing  through  the  formative  stages, 
from  its  first  strict  adherence  to  the  form  and  style  of  the  manuscript 
to  that  attained  by  the  printed  book  about  1520,  when  it  appears  with 
complete  title-page,  pagination,  table  of  contents,  and  occasionally  an 
index. 

Aside  from  their  importance  for  students,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  value  of  these  early  books  is  constantly  increasing  and  every  large 
library  owes  it  to  posterity  to  save  as  many  of  them  as  possible  from 
deterioration  and  destruction.  As  Graesel  says,  *'To  practically  all 
incunabula  we  may  safely  apply  the  Erasmic  saying:  Sicut  in  ungiientis 
et  vinis,  ita  in  libris  pretium  addit  antiquitas.'^ 

A  list  of  the  University  of  Chicago  collection  as  it  stands  today  is 
appended  to  this  brief  notice.  Certain  information  given  in  notes  at 
the  end  of  the  list  is  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  titles  with  the  Census 
of  Fifteenth-Century  Books  m^wmca  recently  completed  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  April-December,  1918.  It  will  be  noted 
that  of  the  107  items  22  represent  the  only  copy  so  far  reported  in 
America.     In  22  cases  the  Census  notes  one,  and  in  19,  two  other  copies. 

The  fact  that  few  copies  are  known  does  not  of  itself  determine  that 
the  book  is  of  unusual  value  as  a  specimen  of  printing.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  best  illustrations  of  the  more  famous  presses  are  fortunately  repre- 
sented by  from  four  to  eleven  copies  in  American  libraries.  The  Census 
may  possibly  bring  to  light  works  of  which  no  other  copy  is  known  to 
exist  anywhere.  To  such  unica  would  in  any  case  attach  an  extraordi- 
nary interest  and  value.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  these  rarities 
will  be  found  outside  of  the  few  notable  private  collections  built  up  by 
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certain  millionaire  book-lovers  in  this  country.  At  any  rate,  there  is 
as  yet  no  reason  to  believe  that  of  the  22  books,  of  which  the  University 
of  Chicago  seems  to  have  the  only  copy  in  America,  there  are  not  other 
copies  in  European  libraries.  Some  of  them  are  schoolbooks,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  this  particular  class  of  books  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  subjected  to  hard  usage  and  that  consequently  some  editions,  or 
issues  at  least,  have  been  practically  destroyed.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  among  these  early  textbooks  which  came  to  the  University  chiefly 
through  the  purchase  of  the  Calvary  Collection  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  the  University  of  Chicago  copy  is  one  of  a  very  few  which  have 
survived  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  schoolroom,  not  to  speak  of  a  certain 
vandahsm  which  has  characterized  school  children  of  all  countries  and 
all  ages. 

The  present  list  is  arranged  in  chronological  order  based  on  the  year 
of  printing.  In  addition  to  the  date  there  is  given  author,  often  without 
forenames,  epithets  or  titles  of  honor  or  distinction,  title  of  the  book  in 
brief  form,  place  of  publication,  and  name  of  printer,  when  known.  Time 
has  not  permitted  any  exhaustive  search  for  bibliographical  data.  When 
the  books  are  fully  catalogued,  information,  especially  as  to  date,  place 
of  publication,  and  printer,  will  no  doubt  be  supplied  in  many  cases, 
where  in  the  present  list  it  has  been  omitted. 

List  of  iNctrNABULA 

1.  *n.d.  Compendium  oclo  partium  oraiionum.    n.pl.    n.pr.     (Possibly 

printed  in  Augsburg  about  1495  by  Michael  Wenssler.) 

2.  *n.d.  Jacobus  de  Varagine.    Legenda  aurea.    Ulm,  Johann  Zainer. 

G. 

AuGUSTiNUS.    De  civitate  Dei.    Rome,  Sweynheym  and  Pan- 

nartz.     G. 

Cicero.     De    officiis.     Venice,     Johann    and    Wendelin    of 

Speier.     G. 

Gerson.    De  efficacia  orationis.    Cologne,  Ulrich  Zell. 

Leo    the    Great.    Sermones    et    epistolae.    Rome,    Johannes 

Philippus  de  Lignamine.     G. 

Cyprianus.    Epistolae.    Rome,  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz.     G. 

Festus.     De  verborum  significatione.     Rome,  G.  Lauer. 

Lyra,  Nicolaus  de.    Glossae  seu  PosHllae  perpetuae  in  Veterum 

et  Novum   Testamentum.    Rome,   Sweynheym  and   Pannartz. 

5  V.    Vol.  I  wanting. 
ID.        1472  BocCACio.    Geneaiogia  deorum.    Venice,  Wendelin  of  Speier. 

G. 
II.  ***i472  DiODORUS  SicuLXJS.     BibUotheca  seu  HistoHarum  priscarum  Ubb. 

VI.    Bologna,  Baldassare  Azzoguidi.     G. 


3- 

**i47o 

4. 

**I470 

5- 

*i47o 

6. 

1470 

7- 

***i47i 

8. 

**I47I 

9- 

1471- 
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12.    ***I472 


13 


26 

27 

28 
29 

30 
31 

32 

33 


35- 


37- 


1472 


14. 

•1472 

15- 

1473 

16. 

*I474 

17- 

**I474 

18. 

1475 

19 

***I47S 

20. 

*I476 

21. 

*I476 

22 

*I476? 

23 

1476 

24 

**I476 

25 

**i476 

'"1477 
1477 
1479 

1480 

1480 
1480 

*i48i 

**i48i 

**, 


34-     **i48i 


^1482 


36.  ***i482 


'1483 


38.       *i483 
39-         1483 


Lactantius.    Opera;  De  divinis  institutionibus.    Venice,  Wen- 
delin  of  Speier. 

Thomas    Aquinas.    Questiones    de    Anima.    Venice,     Franz 

Renner.     G. 

Varro.    De  lingua  latina.    Venice,  n.pr.     G. 

Boccacio.     De   montibus,    etc.    Venice,    Wendelin    of    Speier. 

(Bound  with  his  Genealogia  deorum,  1472.)     G. 

DoNATUS.    Fabularum  breviatio.    Padua,  Pierre  Mauser. 

Festus.    De  verborum  significatione.    Venice,  Johann  of  Cologne 

and  Johann  Manthen.     G. 

Bible.     German.     Augsburg,  G.  Zainer. 

Corpus  juris  civilis.     Institutiones.     Rome,  UWch  Han. 

Corpus  juris  civilis.    Institutiones.     Basel,  Michael  Wenssler. 

Caraccioli.    Quadragesimale  de  poenitentia.    Venice,  Johann 

of  Cologne  and  Johann  Manthen.     G. 

Caraccioli.    Quadragesimale  de  poenitentia.    Strassburg,  Georg 

Husner  ? 

Priscianus.    Opera.    Venice,  Johann  of  Cologne  and  Johann 

Manthen.     G. 

Priscianus.    Opera.    Venice,  Jacobus  of  Fivizzano.     G. 

Valla.    Elegantiae  de  lingua  latina.    Venice,  Jacobus  Rubeus. 

G. 

Bersuire,  Pierre.    Liber  bibliae  moralis.    Cologne,  Bartholo- 

maeus  of  Unkel. 

DiONYSius  Periegetes.    De  situ  orbis.    n.pl.   Erhard  Ratdolt 

and  Peter  Loslein. 

JusTmus.     Epitome  Trogi.    Venice,  Filippo  de  Pietro.     G. 

Bible.    German,  Low.    Cologne,  H.  Quentell.    2  v.    (Imperfect; 

lacking  Isaiah  to  end.) 

Bible.     Latin.    Strassburg,  Adolf  Rusch.    4  v. 

Leonardus     Matthaei     (de     Utino).    Sermones.     Vicenza, 

Stephan  Koblinger. 

Duns    Scotus.    Quaestiones   super   libro   prima   sententiarum. 

Venice,  Johann  of  Cologne,  Nicolai  Jenson,  soc. 

Duns    Scotus.     Quotlibeta    quaestionum.    Venice,    Johann    of 

Cologne,  Nicolai  Jenson,  soc.     (Bound  with  his  Quaestiones, 

1481.) 

Paulus  Venetus.    Super  libros  de  anima.    Venice,  Filippo  de 

Pietro.     (Imperfect;  Fol.  i  mutilated,  fol.  18  and  50  in  MSS.) 

Boethius.    De  consolatione  philosophiae.     Cologne,  Johannes 

Koelhoff.     G. 

Jacobus    de    Varagine.    Historia    lombardica.     Nuremberg, 

Anton  Koberger. 

Chronicles  of  England.     St.  Albans,  n.pr.     G. 

Cicero.    Rhetorica.    Venice,  Baptista  de  Tortis. 

IsmoRUS.    Etymologiae;      de     summo     bono.    Venice,     Peter 

Loslein. 
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Plinius    Caecilius    Secutsidus.     Epistolarum   liber.    Treviso, 
Johannes  Rubeus. 

SiLius  Italicus.    Punica.    Venice,  Baptista  de  Tortis. 
Terentius   Afer.    Comoediae.    Venice,    Andreas    Torresanus 
with  Bartholomaeus  de  Blauis. 

Caprioli.    Commentaria  in  IV  libb.  Sententiarum,  seu  libb.  IV 
defensionum  theologiae  Thomas  Aquinalis.    Venice,  Octavianus 
Scotus.    4  V.     G.     (Incomplete  copy;  lacking  vols.  2-4  and  of 
vol.  I,  fol.  1-5  ?) 
44         1485  Bible.     Latin.     Nuremberg,  Anton  Koberger.     4  v. 

1485  Gellius.    Nodes  AUicae.    Brescia,  Boninus  de  Boninis.     G. 

*I486  Breviloquus.  Vocabulari.     Cologne,  H.  Quentell. 

***i486  Bromyarde.    Summa  praedicatitium.    Basel,  Johann  of  Amor- 

bach.     2  V. 
*i486  Thomas  Aquinas.    Super  primo  sententiarum.    Venice,  Anto- 

nius  de  Strata. 
**i487?  Guibertus  Tornacensis.    Sermones.    Louvain,  Johannes  of 

Paderborn.     G. 
1488  AviENUs.    Opuscula,  Aratea,  etc.    Venice,  Antonius  de  Strata. 

1488  Cicero.    De  oratore.    Venice,  Thomas  de  Blauis.     G. 
***i489              Aristoteles.    Opera.    Venice,  Bernardinus  Stagninus.     (Im- 
perfect;  wanting  fol.  1-472.) 

1489  FiciNO.     De  ctira  valitudinis  eoriim  qxd  incumbunt  studio  lit- 
terarum.     Florence,  Antonio  Miscomini.     G. 

***i489  HoLCOT.     Super  libros  sapientie.     Reutlingen,  Johann  Otmar. 

*i489  Regiomontanus.     Kalendarium.     Venice,  Erhard  Ratdolt. 

**i489  Vergilius   Maro.     Opera,   cum   commentariis   Servii,    Donati, 

Landini,  Calderini.     Venice,  Georgius  Arrivabenus. 
**i490?  Barzizius.     Orthographia.     n.pl.     n.pr. 

*i490  Ebrardus.     Modus  latinitatis.     n.pl.     n.pr. 

**i490  HiERONYMUS.     Epistolae.     Venice,  Bernardinus  Benalius.     G. 

**i49o?  Melber,  Johannes.     Vocabularius  predicantium;    Variloquus, 

Strassburg,  Georg  Husner. 

1490  Regius.    Epistolae    Plinii.    Venice,     GuUelmus     Tridinensis 
called  "Anima  mia." 

**i490  Savonarola.     Triumpho  della  Croce.    Florence,  Bartolommeo 

diLibri.    H. 
***i490  SiMONETTA.     Historia  delle  cose  facte  dallo  inmctissimo  Duca 

Francesco  Sforza.     Milan,  Antonio  Zarotto.     G. 

1491  Bergamo.     Statuta.     Brescia,   Angelus  and  Jacobus   Britan- 
nicus. 

1 49 1  Bible.     Latin.     Basel,  Johann  Froben. 

1491  BoNAVENTURA.    Questiones  supra  libros  sententiarum.    Nurem- 
berg, Anton  Koberger.     5  vols,  in  2. 

*i49i  Lescher.     Rethorica.     Cologne,  H.  Quentell. 

1492  Bible.    Latin.    Nuremberg,  Anton  Koberger.    4  v.    (Imperfect; 
lacking  parts  3-4.) 

69.       *i492  Celtes.    Panegyris.    Augsburg,  Erhard  Ratdolt. 
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70-  1492  Petrarca.     Epistolae  familiares.    Venice,  Johannes  and  Gre- 

gorius  de  Gregoriis. 

71-  1492  Petrarca.    De  remediis.    Cremona,  Bernardinus  Misenta  and 

Caesar  of  Parma. 
72.  1492-93  Barbaro.    Castigationes.    Rome,  Eucharius  Silber. 

73-         1493  QuESTTiLiANUS.     Quiutiliamis  cum  commento  [Institutiones  ora- 

toriae.]    Venice,  Bonetus  Locatellus. 
74.         1493  SCHEDEL.     Cronicarum    libri.     Nuremberg,    Anton    Koberger. 

G. 

AuGUSTiNus.     De  civitate  Dei.    Freiburg  i.  B.,  Kilian  Fischer. 

AuGUSTiNUS.     De   Trinitate.     Freiburg  i.   B.,   Kilian   Fischer. 

(Bound  with  his  De  civitate  Dei,  1494.) 

BoccACio.    Genealogiae.    Venice,  Bonetus  Locatellus. 

CoLONNE,  GuiDO  DELLE.    Historia  troiana.    Strassburg,  n.pr. 

OviDius  Naso.     De  arte  amandi.     Venice,  Johannes  Tacuinus. 

Thomas     Aquinas.    Super    secundo    sententiarum.    Bologna, 

Benedictus   Hectoris   Faelli.     (Bound    with   his   Super   prima 

sententiarum,  i486.) 

Campanus.    Opera.    Rome,  Eucharius  Silber.     G. 

Claudianus.    Opera.    Venice,    Johannes   Tacuinus.     (Also  a 

second  copy;   imperfect.) 

83.  149s  Gaza,    Theodorus.    Grammatica    introductiva    de    mensibus. 

Venice,  Aldus  Manutius. 

84.  ***i495  ?  JuvENCUS.     Historia  evangelica.     n.pl.     n.pr. 

85.  ***i495  Livius.     Historiae  romanae  decades.    Milan,  Ulrich  Scinzenzeler. 

86.  1495-98        Aristoteles.    Opera.    Venice,  Aldus.     5  v.     (Imperfect;  lack- 

ing vol.  I  signatures  6  -  end,  vol.  2-3.    There  is  a  second  copy 
of  vol.  4.) 

87.  ***i496  Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro.    Pastilla  aurea  super  Psalmos.    Venice, 

Johannes  and  Gregorius  de  Gregoriis.     G. 

88.  1496  Petrarca.     Bucolicum  carmen.    Venice,  Marcus  Horigono. 

89.  1497  Cleonides.    Harmonium  introductorium.    Venice,  Simon   (de 

Gabis)  Bevilaqua. 

90.  1497  Johannes  de  Sancto  Geminiano.    Liber  de  exemplis  et  simili- 

tudinibus  rerum.     Venice,  Johannes  and  Gregorius  de  Gregoriis. 

91.  1497  Marxillus.     Hymni  et  epigrammata.     Florence,  Societas  Colub- 

ris  (Compagnia  del  Drago).     (Imperfect;  fol.  11-14  supplied  in 
manuscript.) 

92.  ***i497  ?  Prudentius,  Opera.    Deventer,  Richardus  Pafraet  of  Cologne. 

G. 

93.  ***I498  Colonna,  Egidio.     De  regimine  principum.     Venice,  Simon  (de 

Gabis)  Bevilaqua. 

94.  1498  SoLiNUS.     De  mirabilibus  mundi.     Brescia,  Jacobus  Britannicus. 

95.  ***i498  Statius.    Statu   Sylvae   cum   Domitii   Commentariis.    Venice, 

Petrus  Johannes  de  Quarengiis. 

96.  1499,  1497    BoETHius.    Opera.    Venice,  Johannes  and  Gregorius  de  Gre- 

goriis.   3  vols,  in  I.     (Also  a  second  copy  of  vol.  2.    H.) 
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97.  ***i499  CoLONNA,  Egidio.    Cotnmentum  super  libros  priorum  analyti- 

corum  Aristolelis.    Venice,  Simon  of  Lovere.     (Bound  with  his 
Expositio  in  artem  veterem,  1507.) 

98.  1499  Epistolae    diversorum    philosophorum    oralorum    et    rhetorum. 

Venice,  Aldus. 

Gerson.    Alphabetum  divini  amoris.    Paris,  Gui  Marchand. 

Mancinellus.    Scribendi    orandique    modus.    Uhn,     Johann 

SchaiBer. 

Ovmrus.    Heroidum    epistolae.    Venice,    Johannes    Tacuinus. 

(Bound  with  his  De  arte  amandi,  1494.) 

Ovmros  Naso.     Tristium  liber.    Venice,  Johannes  Tacuinus. 

Scriptores  astronomici  veteres.    Venice,  Aldus.     (Also  a  second 

copy;   imperfect.) 

104.  •      1499  SuiDAS.    Lexicon    graecum.    Milan,    Johannes    Bissolus    and 

Benedictus  Manguis.     G. 

105.  *i5oo  AviCENNA.    Canonis  libri.    Venice,   Simon   (de  Gabis)    Bevi- 

laqua. 

106.  *i5oo  Exercitum  puerorum  grammaticale.    Strassburg  ?,  Georg  Husner  ? 

107.  **i5oo  TiBULLUS.     Tibullus     cum    commentariis .    Venice,     Johannes 

Tacuinus.     (Imperfect;   wanting  sign,  o^-end. 

♦Only  copy  so  far  located  in  America.  ***  One  of  three  copies  in  America. 

**One  of  two  copies  in  America.  G.    Stands  for  Gunsaulus  Collection. 

H.    Stands  for  Hodge  Collection. 
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At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Washington 
Professor  Ernest  J.  Wilczynski,  of  the 
Department  of  Mathematics,  was  elected 
to  membership.  Professor  Wilczynski, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  has  been  connected  at  various 
times  with  the  University  of  California, 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
and  the  University  of  Illinois. 

A  promising  movement  is  being  organ- 
ized by  prominent  alumni  and  members 
of  the  Faculties  to  increase  the  interest 
and  eflSciency  of  the  alumni  organizations 
of  the  University  throughout  the  country. 
Several  conferences  have  already  been 
held  in  Chicago,  and  Professor  Nathaniel 
Butler,  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
who  is  Director  of  Co-operation  with 
Secondary  Schools,  recently  spoke  on 
the  subject  before  the  Minnesota  Alumni 
Club  in  Minneapolis.  Dean  Shailer 
Mathews  also  spoke  on  the  same  subject 
before  a  group  of  alumni  in  Denver, 
where  he  was  in  attendance  at  the 
Northern  Baptist  Convention. 

A  fifty  thousand  dollar  fund  is  now 
being  raised  by  the  alumni  of  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  for  the  Graham 
Taylor  Hall  to  be  erected  on  the  new 
Seminary  site  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Fifty-eighth  Street  and  Univer- 
sity Avenue.  The  new  building  will  be 
the  central  unit  of  the  Seminary  and  will 
house  the  library  and  chapel.  Professor 
Taylor,  who  has  taught  at  the  Seminary 
for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  social  better- 
ment. 

The  University  Preachers  for  the 
Summer  Quarter  have  been  announced, 
as  follows: 

President  Frank  Wakeley  Gunsaulus, 
of  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology, 
was  the  preacher  on  June  22,  and 
Professor  Harris  F.  Rail,  of  the  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  Illionis,  on 
June  29. 

The  first  preacher  in  July  was  Dean 
Shailer    Mathews,     of    the    University 


of  Chicago  Divinity  School.  Profes- 
sor Theodore  G.  Soares,  of  the  same 
school,  spoke  on  July  13;  Dr.  William 
Pierson  Merrill,  of  the  Brick  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York  City,  on 
July  20;  and  Associate  Professor  Allan 
Hoben,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
on  July  27. 

The  first  preacher  in  August  will  be 
Professor  Gerald  Birney  Smith,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School. 
The  preacher  for  August  10  will  be 
shortly  announced.  On  August  17  Dr. 
James  A.  Francis,  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Los  Angeles,  California,  will  be 
the  preacher;  and  on  Convocation 
Sunday,  August  24,  Dean  Lewis  B. 
Fisher,  of  the  Ryder  Divinity  School, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Professor  Edward  Caldwell  Moore,  of 
Harvard  University,  who  is  now  in  the 
Near  East  as  a  representative  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  has  just  finished  an 
important  book  on  the  development  and 
international  relations  of  modern  mis- 
sions, which  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  is  to  publish  shortly  under  the 
title  of  The  Spread  of  Christianity  in  the 
Modern  World. 

Announcement  is  just  made  of  the 
appointment  by  the  governor  of  Illinois 
of  Professor  Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Geography  and 
Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of 
Science  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation. 
Dean  Salisbury  succeeds  to  the  position 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Pro- 
fessor T.  C.  ChamberUn,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Geology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Two  prizes  were  awarded  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  University  of  Chicago  at 
the  exhibition  in  the  Art  Institute  of 
paintings  and  sculpture  by  Chicago 
artists.  Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of 
Art  Education,  received  the  prize  of  the 
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Englewood  Woman's  Club  of  Chicago, 
and  Antoinette  Hollister,  Instructor  in 
Clay-Modeling,  received  the  Mrs.  John 
C.  Shaffer  hundred-dollar  prize  in  sculp- 
ture for  her  figure  "The  Knitter." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Anatomists  held  from 
April  17  to  19  in  Pittsburgh,  Professor 
Robert  R.  Bensley  presided. 

In  the  recent  Victory  Loan  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  exceeded  its  quota  of 
$100,000  by  50  per  cent.  Through  Dean 
Frank  J.  Miller  the  following  subscrip- 
tions have  so  far  been  reported:  The 
Faculties,  $37,500;  women  students 
$26,900;  men  students,  $9,450;  the 
administration,  $10,350;  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  $5,050;  the  University 
High  School,  $53,000;  the  University 
Elementary  School,  $7,550.  The  approx- 
imate total  is  $150,000.  The  prize  of  a 
German  leather  dress  helmet  for  the 
greatest  amount  and  number  of  sub- 
scriptions was  presented  in  chapel  to 
Miss  Katherine  Clark,  who  secured 
$6,050  in  subscriptions. 

Dean  James  Rowland  Angell,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Psychology,  has 
accepted  the  headship  of  the  National 
Research  Council  at  Washington.  This 
position  is  of  one-year  tenure  and  be- 
came effective  July  i.  The  Council 
has  been  the  chief  agency  of  the  govern- 
ment in  mobilizing  scientific  men  and 
scientific  resources  for  the  war.  It  con- 
sists of  an  association  of  the  leading 
scientific  societies  and  organizations  of 
the  United  States,  and  has  thirteen 
divisions,  six  of  general  relations  and 
seven  of  science  and  technology. 

As  head  of  the  National  Research 
Council  Dean  Angell  will  have  control 
of  the  work  of  mobilizing,  stimulating, 
and  co-ordinating  the  scientific  activities 
of  the  country.  Dean  Angell  has  been 
granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Professor  Gordon  J.  Laing,  of  the 
Department  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West 
and  South  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Professor 
Laing,  who  formerly  edited  the  journal 
of  the  association  {The  Classical  Journal, 
published  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press),  resigned  from  that  position  to 


become  General  Editor  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  The  Classical  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Middle  West  and  South 
has  vice-presidents  from  thirty  states  and 
a  membership  of  about  two  thousand. 

Professor  Anton  Julius  Carlson,  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Physiology 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  as  a 
major  in  the  Sanitary  Corps  of  the 
United  States  Army  inspected  American 
camps  in  England  and  is  now  a  member 
of  the  American  Relief  Administration 
in  France,  writes  from  Paris  in  a  private 
letter:  "You  must  not  believe  all  the 
tales  carried  to  you  by  my  friends  and 
enemies.  I  am  by  no  means  an  expert 
aviator,  although  I  have  used  the  aerial 
route  as  means  of  transportation  to  save 
time;  no  mishaps,  except  one  forced 
landing  because  of  a  stalled  motor.  An- 
other time  we  were  struck  by  a  rain 
storm  and  went  above  a  cloud  and  lost 
our  way  over  the  mountains  of  Wales. 
Last  January,  in  trying  to  get  down 
through  Servia,  in  face  of  wrecked  rail- 
roads, bad  wagon  roads,  and  no  camions 
or  automobiles,  I  had  an  offer  of  being 
taken  in  an  airplane  from  Belgrade  to 
Uskub;  but  I  declined  the  offer,  partly 
because  the  machines  were  rather  shaky, 
partly  because  I  did  not  have  much  con- 
fidence in  the  pilot,  and  thirdly  because 
it  was  snowing.  I  know  of  several  pas- 
times more  pleasant  than  flying  over  the 
Serbian  mountains  in  a  snow  storm." 

Professor  Carlson,  whose  particular 
duty  in  connection  with  the  Children's 
Relief  Work  in  several  countries  has 
kept  him  in  Paris  for  about  a  month, 
expects  to  take  the  field  again  for  the 
American  Relief  Administration,  prob- 
ably going  up  to  Finland,  and  returning 
by  Esthonia,  Lettonia,  Lithuania,  Poland, 
Roumania,  and  Vienna. 

Director  A.  A.  Stagg,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics, 
has  had  a  unique  honor  conferred  upon 
him.  Through  Colonel  Waite  C.  Johnson, 
of  General  Pershing's  staff,  who  is  the 
chief  athletic  officer  of  the  American 
Army,  Mr.  Stagg  was  invited  to  be  di- 
rector of  the  Inter-AUied  games  which 
took  place  during  June  and  July.  Un- 
fortunately, because  of  ill  health,  Mr. 
Stagg  was  unable  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion to  direct  the  games. 

Associate  Professor  Rollin  T.  Cham- 
berlin,  of  the  Department  of  Geology, 
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has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Grants  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  to  distribute  the  annual  appro- 
priation of  research.  Four  thousand  dol- 
lars has  already  been  assigned  for  the 
year  1919. 

The  first  WilHam  Vaughn  Moody  lec- 
ture for  the  Spring  Quarter  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  was  given  on 
April  9  by  Mr.  John  Galsworthy,  the 
widely  known  English  novelist  and  play- 
wright, author  of  The  Dark  Flower,  The 
Freelands,  Fraternity,  Justice,  and  The 
Mob.  A  great  audience  heard  the  lec- 
ture on  "New  Factors  in  the  Life  of 
the  CiviHzed  World,"  in  which  the 
speaker  discussed  the  importance  of  the 
press,  the  schools,  and  the  arts  in  a 
democracy,  the  conquest  of  the  air,  the 
problem  of  bolshevism,  the  advantages 
of  a  League  of  Nations,  and  the  growing 
brotherhood  of  the  Briton  and  the 
American. 

Three  other  lectures  on  the  Moody 
Foundation  were  given  on  April  15,  16, 
and  17  by  Dr.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson, 
Professor  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages  in 
Columbia  University,  the  subjects  of  the 
lectures  being  the  "Beginnings  of  Per- 
sian Poetry  and  the  Great  Epic," 
"Persian  Mystic  and  Lyric  Poetry,"  and 
"Romantic  Verse,  Including  Ballad 
Poetry  of  Lands  to  the  East  of  Persia." 
Professor  Jackson  recently  visited  Persia 
as  a  member  of  the  American-Persian 
Relief  Commission  of  which  President 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  was  the  director. 

Professor  Frank  R.  LiUie,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Zoology,  has  been 
elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
American  Society  of  Zoologists  in  the 
reorganized  Division  of  Biology  and 
Agriculture  of  the  National  Research 
Council.  The  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Zoologists  is  Professor  Charles 
Manning  Child,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Professor  James  Henry  Breasted, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Oriental 
Languages  and  Literatures,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia. While  in  Philadelphia  Professor 
Breasted  gave  the  presidential  address 
before  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and 
later  in  Washington  gave  two  lectures 


on  the  William  Ellery  Hale  Lectureship 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  on 
"The  Origins  of  Civilization." 

Professor  Julius  Stieglitz,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Chemistry,  who  has 
been  president  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  has  been  nominated  by  that 
society  as  a  representative  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Tech- 
nology of  the  National  Research  Council. 
Professor  Stieglitz  has  also  been  elected 
to  membership  in  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society. 

Mr.  Trevor  Arnett,  Auditor  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Business 
Officers  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of 
the  Middle  West  at  its  recent  meeting 
in  Chicago.  Mr.  Arnett  presented  a 
paper  at  one  of  the  sessions  on  "  Business 
Organization  of  Universities  with  Exhibit 
of  Organization  Charts."  Among  the 
universities  represented  were  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Ohio  State,  Indiana,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  and  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harold  E.  Marr, 
U.S.A.,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin 
College,  has  been  assigned  by  the  United 
States  government  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Work  in  this 
department  will  include  expert  instruc- 
tion fitting  students  on  the  technical  side 
for  one  or  another  of  the  several  branches 
of  army  service.  Students  entering  the 
military  courses  will  be  held  for  three 
summer  camps.  One  of  these  may  be  in 
the  summer  preceding  entrance  on  the 
university  course  and  one  the  summer 
succeeding  graduation. 

Professor  George  H.  Mead,  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  who  has  just 
been  re-elected  president  of  the  Chicago 
City  Club,  has  been  made  chairman  of  the 
Cook  County  branch  of  the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace.  Others  from  the  Univer- 
sity associated  with  Professor  Mead  in  the 
work  of  the  League  are  Dean  Shailer 
Mathews,  of  the  Divinity  School;  Pro- 
fessor Andrew  C.  McLaughUn,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  History,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  D.  Bramhall,  of  the  same 
department.  Representatives  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees  include  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Juhus  Rosenwald. 
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1919 

1918 

Gain 

Loss 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

I.  The  Departments  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science: 
I.  The  Graduate  Schools- 
Arts  and  Literature 

I2S 

157 

122 
69 

247 
226 

102 

141 

135 
66 

»37 

207 

10 
19 

Science 

Total 

282 

362 

537 

40 

191 

371 

412 

40 

473 

733 
949 

80 

243 

295 

445 

22 

201 

377 
409 

43 

444 

672 

854 

65 

29 

61 
95 
15 

2.  The  Colleges- 
Senior  

Junior 

Jnclassified 

Total 

939 
1,221 

82 
(4  dup.) 
12 

823 
1,014 

12 
2 

1,762 
2,235 

94 

(4  dup.) 

14 

762 
i,oos 

86 
(2  dup.) 
8 

829 
1,030 

10 

I 

1,591 
2,03s 

96 
9 

171 
200 

S 

Total  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science 

U.  The  Professional  Schools: 
I.  The  Divinity  School — 
Graduate 

2 

Unclassified 

English  Theological 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary . 

22 

I 

23 

24 

3 

27 

4 

Total 

ri6 

55 
103 

3 
8 

IS 
IS 

18 

131 

70 

121 

3 

8 

ii8 

64 

113 

10 

3 

14 

12 
6 

I 

132 

76 

119 

11 

3 

2 

5 

*2.  The  Courses  in  Medicine — 
Graduate 

6 

Senior 

Junior 

8 

Unclassified 

Total 

169 

73 
22 
28 

33 

8 
2 
2 

202 

81 
24 
30 

190 

38 
32 
21 

19 

8 
3 
3 

209 

46 
35 
24 

35 
6' 

7 

3.  The  Law  School — 

Graduate 

♦Senior 

Candidates  for  LL.B 

Unclassified 

Total 

123 
13 

r66 

587 
1,808 

195 
1,613 

12 
189 

80 

329 

1,343 

35 

1,308 

135 

202 

246 

916 

3.151 
230 

2,921 

91 

s 

106 

510 

1,515 

224 

1,291 

14 
271 

52 

370 

1,400 

22 

1,378 

105 
276 

158 

880 
2,91s 

246 
2,669 

30 

88 

36 
236 

252 

4.  The  College  of  Education 

5.  The  School  of  Commerce  and 

Administration 

74 

Total  Professional 

Total  University 

*Deduct  for  Duplications 

Net  totals 
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THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE  IN  THE 
LIGHT  OF  HISTORY' 

By  WILLIAM  EZRA  LINGELBACH,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Modern  European  History,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

"This  Conference  may  be  considered  in  some  respects  as  the  final 
crowning  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  world  up  to  this  day,  for  never 
have  so  many  nations  been  represented  at  the  same  time  to  solve  prob- 
lems which  in  so  high  a  degree  interest  the  whole  world."  With  these 
words  of  the  President  at  the  first  session  of  the  Conference  at  Paris 
everyone  agrees.  Beyond  this,  however,  unanimity  ceases.  The  widest 
divergence  of  opinion  exists  both  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure  adopted 
by  the  Conference  and  as  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  finally  embodied 
in  the  treaties. 

Typical  of  the  strong  indorsements  of  the  treaty  is  that  by  the  emi- 
nent publicist  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison.  "  The  treaties  of  1815  and  1878," 
he  says,  "were  inspired  by  fear,  hatred,  and  greed.  The  peace  of  1919  is 
in  union,  confidence,  sagacity  and  foresight."  Flatly  contradictory  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Morning  Post  when  it  says:  "This  is  a  peace  with  hatred 
imposed  by  necessity  and  accepted  with  loathing  ....  to  be  repudiated 
by  the  Germans  at  the  first  opportunity  and  only  maintainable  by  us  if 
we  keep  armies  and  fleets  ready  for  war." 

The  Administrative  Council  of  the  EngHsh  Labor  party  declared: 
"The  terms  of  the  docimient,  misnamed  a  peace  treaty,  ....  violate 
the  conditions  of  the  armistice.     They  are  opposed  to  every  pubUc 

statement  of  the  allied  aims  in  the  war They  do  not  bring  an 

end  to  militarism,  but  fasten  the  system  more  firmly  on  the  peoples  of 

"  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Convocation  of  the 
University  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  August  29,  1919. 
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the  allied  countries."  A  score  of  the  leaders  of  British  labor  formally 
denounced  the  treaty  as  "a  direct  defiance  of  labor  opinion  throughout 
the  world."  One  radical  journal  assailed  "the  Clemenceau-Lloyd- 
George- Wilson  peace  pact  as  the  greatest  fake  in  history."  French 
and  Italian  socialists  like  those  of  neutral  countries  voice  similar  senti- 
ments. 

Midway  between  these  extremes  is  the  attitude  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  as  expressed  in  a  resolution  adopted  at  its  annual 
convention  this  year.     "The  covenant,"  it  says,  "is  not  a  perfect 

document,  and  perfection  is  not  claimed  for  it It  provides  the 

best  machinery  yet  devised  for  the  prevention  of  war It  places 

human  relations  on  a  new  basis." 

Hundreds  of  other  opinions  have  appeared  and  are  appearing  every 
day — some  thoughtful  and  honest,  others  palpably  prejudiced  and 
insincere,  some  enthusiastic,  some  dubious,  some  cynical,  some  bitterly 
hostile.  In  this  babel  of  voices  it  would  seem  foolish  to  join,  were  it  not 
that  a  study  of  the  Conference  against  the  background  of  history  may 
help  toward  a  saner  evaluation  of  its  work. 

To  measure  the  Peace  Conference  by  the  standards  and  analogies 
of  the  past,  to  test  it  by  the  basic  principles  of  human  progress,  would  be 
a  simpler  matter  were  there  more  agreement  as  to  the  laws  of  historic 
development.  History  still  awaits  its  Darwin.  Whether  materialistic  or 
idealistic  factors,  economic  or  psychological  conditions,  or  personal  leader- 
ship dominate  in  the  realm  of  human  evolution  is  still  a  moot  question. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  certain  clear-cut  and  definite  characteristics 
associated  with  all  historic  development.  Among  these  are  unity, 
continuity,  and  the  great  principle  of  progress  itself. 

Further,  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  history  reveals  equally 
clearly  that  the  chief  determinants  of  this  evolutionary  progress  are 
co-operation  and  competition — co-operation  first,  because  it  is  more 
powerful  and  from  our  point  of  view  more  significant.  What  better 
illustration  of  this  than  the  experience  of  the  war!  Never  before  was 
co-operation  applied  on  so  large  a  scale  and  \sdth  such  extraordinary 
results  as  by  the  allies  in  the  conduct  of  the  world-war  against  the  doc- 
trine that  might  makes  right  and  that  competition  is  the  sole  law  of 
progress.  Neo-Darwinism  as  applied  to  nations  and  the  worship  of  the 
biological  and  materialistic  interpretation  of  history  have  been  discredited 
forever.  The  law  of  the  jungle  and  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  by  which  those  with  the  strongest  teeth  and  the  sharpest  claws 
prevail,  has  been  proven  to  be  not  only  false  but  dangerously  vicious; 
not  that  the  principle  of  competition  in  itself  is  bad,  but  its  over- 
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emphasis  without  regulation  and  without  respect  for  moral  law  is  clearly 
out  of  accord  with  the  higher  principle  of  co-operation. 

Human  progress,  though  evolutionary  in  character,  is  at  times  al- 
most imperceptible.  This  has  led  many  to  look  on  history  as  the  swing- 
ing back  and  forth  of  a  pendulum,  moving  constantly  but  never  getting 
anywhere.  Much  more  in  accord  with  facts  is  the  figure  which  pictures 
the  race  climbing  a  high  mountain.  The  ascent  is  never  direct  but  by  a 
tortuous,  zigzag  path  from  one  point  of  vantage  to  another.  Sometimes 
little  or  nothing  is  gained  in  altitude;  again  a  single  stretch  of  the  way 
brings  one  out  upon  some  higher  level  from  which  the  significance  as  well 
as  the  necessity  of  the  slow  and  laborious  ascent  becomes  suddenly 
plain.     The  old  landmarks  lie  far  behind  and  below. 

From  this  point  of  vantage  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  perspective, 
to  see  the  present  in  its  relation  to  the  past.  This  is  the  more  desirable 
because  the  historian  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  unable  to 
observe  the  phenomena  of  his  investigations  at  first  hand;  he  is  neces- 
sarily obliged  to  view  them  through  records  made  by  others.  Nor  can 
he,  like  the  scientist,  repeat  experiments.  History  does  not  repeat 
itself.  Nevertheless  there  is  general  agreement  that  large  forces  and 
movements  are  continuous,  that  events  are  best  understood  when 
viewed  in  relation  to  them,  and  that  historic  analogies  and  precedents 
are  of  great  value  in  appraising  the  events  in  human  progress. 

Viewing  in  this  light  the  events  and  movements  under  consider- 
ation it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Peace  Conference  which  assembled 
in  its  first  plenary  session  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  in  Paris  last  January  is 
not  without  its  historic  parallels.  Every  great  war  has  necessarily  been 
followed  by  reconstruction,  and  in  a  number  of  important  instances  this 
was  undertaken  by  a  general  congress  of  the  nations  chiefly  concerned. 
Among  these,  four  stand  out  conspicuously.  They  are  the  Congress  of 
WestphaHa  of  1648 — in  connection  with  which,  according  to  an  eminent 
authority,  the  word  "congress"  was  first  definitely  applied  to  an  inter- 
national gathering — the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  181 5,  the  Congress  of  Paris 
in  1856,  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878. 

The  so-called  religious  character  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  which 
called  forth  the  Congress  of  WestphaHa  is  well  known.  That  it  should 
appear  as  an  important  factor  in  the  peace  negotiations  is  only  natural. 
The  delegates  of  the  Protestant  states  refused  to  meet  in  a  CathoHc 
city,  while  the  CathoUc  delegates  would  not  go  to  a  Protestant  city. 
The  result  was  a  sort  of  dual  congress;  the  Protestants  meeting  at 
Osnabriick,  the  CathoUcs  at  Miinster.  After  this  dif&cult  matter  was 
adjusted  proceedings  were  further  delayed  for  a  considerable  time  by 
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what  to  us  appear  as  unconceivably  foolish  bickerings  over  matters  of 
etiquette  and  precedence.  So  much  was  made  of  this  that  Wilham  Penn, 
in  drawing  up  his  project  for  a  Federation  of  Nations,  suggested  in  all 
seriousness  that  a  building  of  a  special  type  be  constructed  for  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  Federation  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  "To  avoid,"  he 
said,  "quarrell  for  Precedency,  the  Room  may  be  Round,  and  have 
divers  Doors  to  come  in  and  go  out  at,  to  prevent  Exceptions."  Possibly 
the  horseshoe  table  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  was  an  ingenious  device  to  meet 
the  survivals  of  this  problem  in  our  day.  Certainly  the  plan  of  signing 
the  peace  treaty  in  alphabetical  order  neatly  avoided  any  difficulties 
that  might  have  arisen  on  that  score. 

Into  the  complicated  terms  of  the  settlement  reached  in  1648  it 
would  not  be  profitable  to  enter.  There  is  a  well-known  engraving  of  a 
part  of  the  Congress  by  a  contemporary,  showing  the  Dutch  and  Spanish 
delegates  with  the  first  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  upUfted  in  the  act 
of  solemnly  swearing  to  maintain  the  treaties.  So  far  as  they  pro- 
vided for  Dutch  and  Swiss  independence  history  has  approved  the 
arrangement.  In  practically  every  other  respect,  however,  the  terms 
which  the  governments  of  the  Congress  thus  solemnly  swore  to  maintain 
were  sadly  out  of  accord  with  the  verdict  of  history.  This  applies  not 
only  to  the  territorial  and  other  arrangements  but  to  the  ideals  that 
underlie  them.  The  great  principle  of  toleration  was  spumed.  The 
people  of  a  principality  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  religion  of  the  ruling 
prince.  If  conscience  forbade  they  had  to  leave  the  land,  or,  as  the 
treaty  euphoniously  puts  it,  were  guaranteed  the  right  to  emigrate. 
Nationality  received  no  recognition.  In  its  stead  was  set  up  a  fictitious 
balance  of  states  for  the  maintenance  of  which  France  and  Sweden 
became  the  guarantors  with  a  perpetual  right  of  meddling  in  German 
affairs.     Such  provisions  for  peace  were  necessarily  temporary. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  much  shorter  than  that  of  Westphalia, 
but  in  the  nature  of  its  problems  and  in  the  significance  of  the  settlement 
upon  the  later  development  of  Europe  it  is  easily  the  most  important 
congress  before  that  of  our  day.  During  the  eighteenth  century  even 
enlightened  despotism  had  held  that  the  end  justified  the  means.  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  Maria  Theresa,  and  Catherine  II  never  hesitated  to 
seize  whatever  they  could  hope  to  keep.  Success  was  the  only  standard 
of  measurement  in  the  relations  of  states.  At  the  same  time  unenUght- 
ened  despotism  by  profligacy,  senseless  extravagance,  and  a  criminal 
neglect  of  the  needs  of  the  people  was  preparing  the  way  for  the  deluge 
that  was  to  sweep  away  the  old  order. 
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The  French  Revolution  with  its  assertion  of  personal  and  popular 
rights  not  only  destroyed  the  vicious  system  of  the  ancient  regime 
but  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  system.  For  twenty-three  years  the 
long  struggle  continued,  till  the  enemies  of  France  had  become  imbued 
with  some  of  her  own  spirit,  and  Napoleon  was  conquered  in  a  war  of 
liberation  waged  not  by  professional  soldiers  but  by  nations  in  arms. 
France  was  defeated  in  the  name  of  the  very  liberalism  and  nationality 
she  had  herself  proclaimed  with  such  enthusiasm. 

As  a  result  a  new  spirit  might  have  been  expected  to  enter  into  the 
Vienna  Congress.  But  the  reactionary  influences  were  too  strong. 
Not  that  the  new  did  not  appear.  One  delegate  in  particular  was  its 
exponent,  at  least  in  theory.  Alexander  I,  Tzar  of  Russia,  represented 
the  first  nation  on  the  Continent  that  had  offered  successful  resistance 
to  the  common  enemy.  Hence  though  a  comparative  newcomer  in  the 
councils  of  Western  Europe  he  had  from  the  first  a  prestige  and  leader- 
ship not  unlike  that  enjoyed  by  our  own  President  at  the  Paris  Conference. 
Eager  to  play  the  leading  role  he  looked  on  himself  as  the  champion  of 
liberal  ideas,  the  liberator  of  Europe.  An  idealist,  with  magnanimous 
impulses,  he  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  political  institutions  and 
interested  in  freedom,  especially  that  of  srnall  states  like  Switzerland, 
Greece,  and  the  Germanics.  "  We  wish,"  he  said,  ''to  reconquer  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations,  with  justice,  moderation,  and  liberal  ideas  as  a 
foundation.  Too  long  have  they  been  effaced  by  miUtary  despotism 
and  by  a  disregard  of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  people."  But 
this  Russian  Tzar  was  somewhat  of  a  dreamer  and  far  from  being  a 
practical  statesman.  He  had  a  plan  for  what  he  grandiloquently  called 
"the  restoration  of  Poland,  the  solemn  atonement  for  the  great  crime  of 
the  Empress  Catherine."  But  when  it  was  examined  it  was  found  to  be 
a  project  for  getting  possession  of  those  parts  of  Polish  territory  which 
Catherine  had  been  obliged  to  leave  to  her  accomplices  in  the  partitions; 
"as  if  her  crime  had  consisted,"  says  Seeley,  "not  in  plundering  Poland 
but  in  allowing  others  to  share  in  the  booty."  The  sentiments  of  the 
Poles  were,  of  course,  not  consulted.  Little  wonder  that  the  veteran 
diplomats  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  counted  Warsaw  a  pawn  well 
played  against  the  Tzar's  more  dangerous  dreams. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  in  181 5  France  was  the 
only  kingdom  on  the  Continent  whose  monarch  was  restrained  by  a 
constitution,  that  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  had  seemed  to  many  a 
vindication  of  the  old  regime,  and  that  Vienna  itself  was  the  stronghold 
of  the  one  nation  in  Christendom  least  influenced  by  revolutionary 
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ideas.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  therefore  represented  a  social  and  a 
political  order  totally  different  from  that  of  today. 

In  place  of  the  plain  men  of  the  people  who  composed  the  recent 
Congress  in  Paris,  we  have  the  representatives  of  an  old  order  with  all 
the  trappings  and  paraphernalia  that  go  with  royalty  and  autocracy. 
"All  the  most  illustrious  personages  in  Europe,"  writes  a  contemporary, 
"are  represented  here  in  the  most  illustrious  fashion."  There  were  the 
emperors  of  Russia  and  of  Austria;  the  kings  of  Prussia,  of  Bavaria, 
of  Wiirtemberg,  and  of  Denmark;  several  crown  princes,  a  multitude  of 
lesser  princes,  archdukes,  dukes,  greater  and  lesser  statesmen,  and 
diplomats,  not  to  mention  money  changers,  adventurers,  and  hangers-on. 

As  the  exalted  personages  arrived  they  were  met  and  escorted  to  the 
residences  or  apartments  allotted  them  in  accordance  with  their  impor- 
tance. The  arrival  of  the  Tzar  of  Russia  and  of  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
an  occasion  of  first-rate  importance.  Emperor  Francis  met  them  in  per- 
son. The  procession  according  to  the  Moniteur  lasted  more  than  an  hour 
and  was  attended  by  salutes  of  a  thousand  guns  from  the  ramparts. 
So  distinguished  a  gathering  required  entertainment,  and  the  Austrian 
Court,  identifying  hospitality  with  policy,  left  nothing  undone  to 
afford  the  Congress  a  continuous  round  of  brilUant  private  and  public 
functions.  Reviews,  fetes,  dances,  masque  balls,  dinners,  and  every 
other  variety  of  entertainment  marks  the  course  of  this  so-called  Con- 
gress. Every  day  cost  the  Emperor  $250,000  and  the  total  cost  to  his 
already  bankrupt  treasury  was  over  thirty-three  million  florins. 

As  the  Prince  de  Ligne  remarked,  the  Congress  "danced  much  but 
progressed  little."  Indeed  he  was  himself  to  furnish,  as  he  cynically 
expressed  it  when  dying  a  few  weeks  later,  a  new  diversion  in  the  form 
of  the  funeral  of  a  field  marshal  of  France. 

From  the  first  the  great  powers  decided  to  settle  matters  among  them- 
selves. To  really  assemble  the  Congress  could  therefore  cause  only 
embarrassment,  so  it  was  called,  but  it  never  met!  Peace  with  the  new 
government  of  France  had  been  made  at  Paris  by  the  eight  powers  that 
had  overthrown  Napoleon,  and  subsequently  the  broad  lines  of  the 
European  settlement  had  been  agreed  upon  between  the  four  principal 
powers,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain.  The  representa- 
tives of  these  powers  now  definitely  arrogated  to  themselves  the  functions 
of  the  Congress. 

Prince  Talleyrand  was  told  on  his  arrival  in  Vienna:  "We  have 
assembled  to  tell  you  what  the  four  powers  have  decided  upon."  That 
they  were  unable  to  carry  out  their  plan  entirely  was  due  chiefly  to 
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the  objections  raised  by  the  "old  fox."  As  the  representative  of  Louis 
XVIII,  the  legitimate  king  of  France,  he  demanded  a  place  at  the 
council  table  of  the  great  powers.  He  knew  how  to  sit,  he  declared, 
and  he  proposed  to  have  a  seat.  Through  his  audacity  and  his  ability 
in  making  himself  the  champion  of  the  small  states  he  succeeded  in 
being  admitted  to  the  inner  circle.  "Thenceforward,"  says  Gentz, 
the  official  secretary  of  the  Congress,  "the  representatives  of  the  five 
powers  were  the  "real  and  only  Congress." 

By  this  small  committee  the  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  Central 
Europe  were  drawn  up.  Occasionally  representatives  of  the  lesser 
powers  were  brought  into  the  discussions  on  questions  that  directly 
affected  them.  At  other  times  they  were  merely  informed  of  what  had 
been  done  and  asked  to  give  their  indorsement.  This  so  enraged  Count 
Labrador,  the  representative  of  Spain,  that  when  the  final  act  was  laid 
before  the  representatives  of  the  eight  signatory  powers  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  he  refused  to  sign,  declaring  that  many  of  the  questions  had  not 
been  submitted  to  the  Committee  representing  this  larger  group.  Van 
Gagern  made  a  like  complaint  on  behalf  of  the  Netherlands,  only  to  be 
politely  informed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  the  act  had  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  "great  powers."  Van  Gagern  professed  ignorance 
as  to  the  "great  powers"  but  without  effect,  and  the  settlement  of 
Vienna  was  ratified  by  the  powers  separately,  no  plenary  session  being 
ever  held. 

The  problems  of  the  Congress  were  difficult  in  the  extreme.  The 
Holy  Roman  Empire  had  been  dissolved  and  with  it  nearly  four  hundred 
petty  states  in  Germany.  Italy  from  fifteen  political  divisions  had  been 
reduced  to  three.  Holland,  Switzerland,  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and 
Germany  west  of  the  Rhine  had  all  been  absorbed  by  France.  Poland 
had  ceased  to  exist.  Altogether  about  32,000,000  people  were  without 
political  organization.  Anxious  to  restore  rather  than  to  change,  the 
diplomats  fell  back  on  the  cynical  materialism  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  its  time-worn  formulas.  As  Talleyrand  said,  "To  finish  the  Revo- 
lution, the  principle  of  legitimacy  must  triumph  without  exception." 
The  assertion  of  dynastic  interests  and  the  restoration  of  a  balance  of 
power  became  the  guiding  principles  in  the  work  of  the  Congress. 

In  accordance  with  this  the  Belgians  were  yoked  with  the  Dutch 
in  spite  of  their  strong  divergence  from  them  in  language,  religion,  tra- 
dition, and  economic  interest,  that  is  in  all  that  makes  for  nationality. 
This  mistake  was  corrected  by  the  revolution  of  1830,  which  estabhshed 
the  independence  of  Belgium.     A  similar  arrangement  uniting  Norway 
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and  Sweden  lasted  longer;  the  separation  of  these  two  countries  did  not 
occur  till  1905.  The  Lombards  and  Venetians  were  placed  under 
Austrian  rule,  the  petty  princes  of  the  Italian  peninsula  were  restored, 
and  the  divisions  of  Italy  again  set  up.  The  heart  of  Poland  was  given 
to  the  Tzar,  while  Prussia  was  allowed  compensation  in  Germany  for 
the  loss  of  her  Poles.  Prussia  has  grown  mainly  through  spoliation,  and 
in  1 81 5  the  accessions  to  her  territory  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  of  her  own  race.  After  the  five  great  powers  had  finally  agreed 
on  the  respective  territories  or  areas  in  which  Prussia  was  to  have  her 
reward,  a  statistical  committee  was  appointed  to  carve  out  sufficient 
territory  in  each  of  the  four  districts  allotted  her  in  order  to  bring  the 
Prussian  population  to  the  point  it  had  been  before  the  war.  In  this 
way  nearly  three  million  Germans,  among  them  Saxons,  Rhinelanders, 
and  Westphalians,  became  Prussians  in  spite  of  themselves.  This 
curious  phase  of  the  settlement  was  largely  the  work  of  Talleyrand. 
In  his  eagerness  to  save  Saxony,  the  faithful  ally  of  Napoleon  to  the  last, 
he  forced  Prussia  to  take  the  Rhenish  territory.  This  brought  her  on 
the  French  frontier,  gave  her  one  of  the  most  progressive  populations  of 
Germany,  and  in  the  Westphalian  acquisition  secured  her  the  great  coal 
deposits  that  were  to  become  so  important  a  factor  in  the  rapid  rise  and 
domination  of  Prussia  in  the  next  hundred  years. 

In  the  face  of  the  broad  questions  of  European  reconstruction 
adjusted  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  those  of  the  next  two  congresses 
were  distinctly  narrow  and  restricted.  Their  problems  grew  almost 
entirely  out  of  Turkish  rule  in  Europe.  Possibly  for  this  reason  the  mode 
of  procedure  adopted  differs  so  radically.  Both  the  Congress  of  Paris 
in  1856  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878  were  formally  opened.  Both 
met  regularly  in  formal  sessions.  Over  the  former  Coimt  Walewski  pre- 
sided; over  the  latter  the  Iron  Chancellor,  Bismarck.  Every  question 
was  brought  before  the  Congress  in  accordance  with  a  prearranged 
docket.  Discussions  and  debates  were  frequent,  often  bold  and 
impassioned.  Contemporaries  were  edified  by  this  forum-like  proceed- 
ing in  settling  great  international  questions,  which  so  far  as  the  Congress 
of  Paris  is  concerned  was  in  good  faith. 

This  Congress  assembled  while  the  Crimean  War  was  still  going  on. 
One  of  its  first  acts  was  the  provision  for  an  armistice.  It  then  drew 
up  the  terms  of  peace,  which  occupied  its  time  for  a  little  over  a  month. 
This  done  it  took  up  several  matters  of  more  general  interest.  It 
adopted  the  four  rules  relating  to  maritime  warfare,  known  as  the 
Declaration  of  Paris;  it  devoted  a  session  to  conditions  in  Italy  and 
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established  the  Danube  Commission  to  regulate  and  promote  the  navi- 
gation of  that  river.  Apart  from  this,  however,  the  Congress  of  1856 
marked  no  departure  from  the  reactionary  tendencies  characteristic 
of  European  congresses.  Thus  while  Cavour  with  great  difficulty  ob- 
tained a  brief  hearing  for  the  just  cause  of  Italy,  the  Congress  declared 
'*the  SubUme  Porte  admitted  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the 
pubHc  law  and  the  concert  of  Europe,"  and  pledged  the  six  Christian 
powers  represented  "to  respect  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire."  The  reason  alleged  for  this  surprisingly  magnani- 
mous treatment  of  the  Turk  at  a  time  when  the  existence  of  his  system 
in  Europe  was  already  doomed  to  destruction  was  a  change  of  heart  on 
the  part  of  the  Sultan  and  his  promises  to  reform.  The  real  reasons, 
among  which  was  the  determination  to  cage  Russia  and  prevent  her 
from  acquiring  too  much  influence  on  the  Bosphorus,  were  of  course 
not  mentioned.  The  provision  for  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea 
represents  a  phase  of  the  same  policy,  and  its  renunciation  at  the  first 
favorable  opportunity  another  illustration  of  how  the  settlements  of 
congresses  are  undone. 

The  Congress  of  Berlin  adhered  even  more  closely  than  had  its 
immediate  predecessor  to  the  problems  growing  out  of  the  situation 
in  the  Balkans.  Unlike  the  Congress  of  Vienna  or  that  of  1919  it  was 
not  called  upon  to  undertake  the  general  reconstruction  of  Europe. 
The  Near  Eastern  question  was  its  sole  concern,  though  under  very 
unusual  circumstances.  Turkey  had  been  defeated  by  Russia  and 
obliged  to  sign  a  disastrous  peace,  the  terms  of  which  threatened  her 
destruction  as  a  European  power.  The  other  powers,  notably  Great 
Britain  and  Austria,  were  alarmed  at  this  disturbance  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Near  East  and  demanded  that  Russia  submit  the  treaty 
to  a  European  Congress  for  revision.  After  considerable  opposition 
Russia  agreed  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin  was  called.  In  the  interval 
the  diplomats  worked  assiduously,  so  that  by  the  time  the  Congress 
actually  assembled,  the  usual  secret  agreements  had  been  arrived  at  by 
the  powers  chiefly  concerned. 

Not  only  had  the  two  principal  actors.  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
come  to  a  definite  agreement  as  to  poUcy,  but  they  had  arranged  even 
the  details  in  a  formal  convention,  duly  signed  and  ratified,  before  the 
Congress  met.  Other  powers  had  similar  agreements.  But  the  comedy 
of  the  Congress  broadened  into  farce  in  the  face  of  the  Anglo-Turkish 
treaty  by  which,  among  other  things,  England's  support  was  pledged  to 
Turkey  in  return  for  the  surrender  of  C>'prus.     Through  a  clerk  in  the 
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foreign  office  the  Anglo-Russian  treaty  was  filched  and  published  in  the 
Globe  the  day  after  the  much -acclaimed  departure  of  the  British  com- 
missioners for  Berlin.  The  thing  seemed  so  preposterous  that  the  public 
was  incredulous.  As  Bismarck  had  been  let  into  the  secret,  the  public 
was  ignored  and  the  Congress  entered  upon  its  reactionary  task.  Serbia 
and  Montenegro  were  not  allowed  to  state  their  case  and  obtained 
insignificant  awards  of  territory.  Greeks  and  Roumanians  were  given 
a  hearing,  but  their  national  aspirations  were  ignored  along  with  those 
of  Bulgaria. 

According  to  Waddington,  the  French  premier,  the  blame  for  the 
disregard  of  Greek  nationahst  claims  rested  on  Beaconsfield.  Speaking 
sometime  later  to  the  Greek  colony  in  Paris  he  said:  "We  encountered 
an  iron  will  in  the  heart  of  the  Congress  which  forbade  our  touching  the 
subject  of  Crete,  and  that  will  was  Lord  Beaconsfield."  Turkey  must 
not  be  weakened  because  in  his  behef  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
was  essential  to  British  interests.  Besides  had  he  not  bartered  England's 
support  to  the  Turk  in  the  secret  treaty  that  gave  him  Cyprus  ?  Not 
without  reason  has  he  been  called  the  evil  genius  of  the  Congress.  "  If," 
says  a  recent  English  historian,  "he  had  been  the  Sultan's  minister 
and  not  the  Queen's  he  would  have  merited  by  his  skill  and  fidelity  a 
monument  of  gold."  Yet  with  an  insolence  and  a  swagger  characteristic 
of  men  who  defy  the  moral  sentiment  of  a  nation,  he  boasted  of  "peace 
with  honor,"  He  had,  he  declared,  been  taken  to  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain  and  offered  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  if  only  he  would 
consent  to  the  partition  of  Turkey.  To  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Roumania,  and  the  autonomy  of 
Bulgaria  he  had  agreed  because  it  was  an  accomphshed  fact.  This 
inconsistency  with  his  championship  of  Turkey  he  explained  on  the 
ground  that  it  aided  powerfully  in  the  concentration  of  Turkey,  to 
which  Gladstone  sarcastically  replied  that  it  seemed  to  him  like  con- 
centrating a  man  by  cutting  off  his  limbs. 

Disraeli  was  not  alone  in  this  sinister  game.  He  shares  the  honors 
with  the  German  chancellor  who,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  regime, 
boasted:  "Le  Congres  c'est  moi."  While  protesting  that  Germany's 
interests  in  the  Near  East  were  not  worth  the  bones  of  a  dead  Pomeranian 
grenadier,  this  "honest  broker"  showed  the  proper  sohcitude  for  his 
ally,  Austria-Hungary,  and  obtained  for  her  the  fateful  mandatory  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  in  which  he  was  strongly  supported  by  France 
and  Great  Britain.  The  London  Times  waxed  eloquent  over  this  phase 
of  the  settlement,  calhng  it  "one  of  the  most  important  political  decisions 
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of  the  Congress."  ''Austria,"  it  said,  "is  no  doubt  guided  by  philan- 
thropic as  well  as  political  motives It  is  clear  that  for  the  sake 

of  the  provinces  themselves,  and  even  for  the  sake  of  the  Porte,  they 
should  be  separated  from  Turkey." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  to  mind  how  disastrous  were  the  results 
of  this  much-lauded  provision.  Followed  thirty  years  later  by  the 
aimexation  of  the  two  provinces  it  became  the  focal  point  of  the  rivalry 
between  Slav  and  Teuton.  The  mistaken  actions  of  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  were  therefore  an  immediate  cause  of  the  world-war.  The 
shameless  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  Balkan  peoples,  the  stimula- 
tion of  imperialistic  ambition  in  Austria,  and  the  bolstering  up  of  the 
vicious  Turkish  system  were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  tendencies  of 
nineteenth-century  history.  The  situation  was  well  summed  up  at 
the  time  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  the  House  of  Commons:  "By  guarantee- 
ing Turkey  and  betraying  Greece  we  have  set  ourselves  on  the  side  of 
what  is  dead,  or,  at  least,  decayed  and  dying,  and  against  that  race  which 
is  young  and  full  of  life."  The  presence  of  the  delegates  of  the  Peace 
Society  at  Berlin  must  have  had,  said  the  Times,  something  of  the  effect 
of  a  Quaker  deputation  in  the  midst  of  Choctaws  or  Iroquois  accoutred 
for  the  warpath. 

Manifestly  the  work  of  the  congresses  of  the  past  is  far  from  inspiring 
optimism.  The  judgment  of  history  is  only  too  clear  on  the  fact  that 
the  settlements  have  almost  invariably  been  out  of  accord  with  the 
deeper  and  really  dynamic  factors  in  European  progress.  They  were  too 
often  dictated  by  selfish  motives  of  fear,  self-aggrandizement,  and  a 
desire  to  bolster  up  a  decrepit  system.  Speaking  of  the  men  at  Vienna, 
Mr.  Hazen  says,  "Theirs  could  be  no  'settlement'  because  they  ignored 
the  factors  that  alone  could  make  the  settlement  permanent.  The 
history  of  Europe  from  181 5  to  the  present  day  has  been  the  attempt  to 
undo  this  cardinal  error  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna."  Of  the  Congress 
of  1856  an  EngHsh  historian  writes,  "The  Treaty  of  Paris  was  regarded 
by  contemporaries  as  the  crowning  act  of  the  wisdom  of  the  European 
powers;  later  and  more  recent  history  has  taught  that  the  work  then 
done  has  inevitably  been  undone  in  all  directions."  The  Congress  of 
Berlin  was  if  anything  worse  than  its  predecessors,  "as  an  affirmation 
of  the  solidarity  of  Europe,  of  the  principle  that  important  changes  in 
Europe  are  matters  of  European  concern  and  not  to  be  effected  without 
the  sanction  of  Europe,"  writes  Mr.  Lord,  "the  Congress  of  Berlin  is  a 
unique  and  striking  phenomenon.  But  as  a  demonstration  that  the 
Councils  of  united  Europe  are  inspired  with  wisdom,  justice,  or  even 
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common  sense,  the  events  of  1878  are  not  as  gratifying.  Even  more  than 
its  predecessors  the  Congress  of  Vienna  has  left  a  dubious  reputation." 

Only  when  the  congresses  acted  on  matters  of  general  rather  than 
nationalistic  interests  have  their  arrangements  endured.  The  liberty 
of  conscience  provision  of  1648,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
declaration  of  the  principle  of  the  free  navigation  of  rivers  traversing 
different  states  in  181 5,  the  establishment  of  the  Danube  Commission 
and  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856,  and  the  articles  on  liberty  of 
conscience  in  the  Balkans  in  1878,  are  all  parts  of  ideas  and  movements 
that  have  grown  steadily.  They  represent  that  larger  body  of  forces 
of  an  international  nature  seen  in  the  two  Hague  conferences  and  in 
the  increasing  demand  for  an  international  law  with  a  sanction.  Unfor- 
tunately these  tendencies  were  only  feebly  represented  and  never  received 
more  than  secondary  consideration. 

But  while  European  congresses  were  thus  blind  to  the  underlying 
forces  and  tendencies  of  the  age,  the  century  was  progressing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  witnessed  the  last  great  triumph 
of  the  old  political  order.  During  the  century  that  followed,  absolutism 
fought  a  losing  battle,  and  the  Great  War  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  the 
Romanoffs,  the  Hohenzollerns,  the  Hapsburgs,  and,  it  is  hoped,  the 
Ottoman  Turk.  But  the  new  political  forms  brought  their  own  evils, 
and  these  have  been  rendered  more  virulent  by  the  fact  that  in  diplomacy 
more  than  anywhere  else  have  poHtical  traditions  survived.  Nationalism 
tended  to  become  imperialistic  in  response  to  modern  industrialism  and 
the  call  for  wider  markets.  Intense  economic  rivalry,  a  feverish  race 
for  colonial  possessions,  and  competition  in  armaments  developed. 
Secret  diplomacy  was  too  often  dominated  by  big  business  and  selfish 
imperialistic  ambitions.  The  Russo-Italian  treaty  of  1909,  recently 
pubHshed,  is  a  revelation  on  this  score. 

Self-interest,  whether  national  or  individual,  is  none  the  less  power- 
ful for  having  taken  new  guise.  It  is  said  that  17,000  new  millionaires  is 
one  of  America's  by-products  of  the  recent  struggle.  But  they  are 
only  the  most  successful  of  their  kind,  for  extravagant  prices  and  exor- 
bitant demands  are  symptoms  of  a  spirit  not  limited  to  one  class  of 
society.  On  the  other  hand  we  know  that  the  Great  War  was  not  won 
in  the  name  of  materialism.  No  previous  struggle  had  ever  made  such 
appeals  to  public  opinion,  or  to  the  individual  conscience.  Moral 
force  held  the  line  at  home  as  well  as  at  the  front.  Millions  of  men  gave 
their  lives,  and  millions  more  have  had  the  courage  to  go  on  living, 
upheld  by  the  hope  that  their  sacrifice  was  helping  to  bring  in  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  of  which  the  brotherhood  of  man  might  be  the  keynote. 
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Of  these  hopes,  these  ideals,  President  Wilson  became  the  spokesman  at 
home  and  abroad.  As  a  newcomer  at  the  council  of  the  nations  he  had 
to  reckon  with  the  traditions  of  European  diplomacy,  with  age-long 
rivalries  over  strategic  frontiers  as  well  as  with  the  no  less  bitterly 
contested  twentieth-century  idea  of  economic  frontiers.  But  he  came 
as  the  champion  of  an  ideal  embodied  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

Among  the  noticeable  differences  between  the  Congress  of  191 9 
and  earlier  ones  is  the  character  of  its  personnel.  The  delegates  are 
neither  sovereigns  nor  the  representatives  of  sovereigns.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  Leon  Bourgeois  said,  "they  are  the  representatives  of  peoples" 
responsible  to  the  people.  "Americans,"  declared  Mr.  Wilson,  "expect 
their  leaders  to  speak  their  thoughts  and  no  private  purpose  of  their  own. 
They  expect  their  representatives  to  be  their  servants."  Of  the  thirty 
states  represented  nothing  can  be  said  here  except  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  striking  contrast  between  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  the 
Conference  at  Paris.  Had  Alexander  I  presented  himself  at  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  in  January  last  he  would  not  have  been  admitted,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Russia  was  for  three  years  a  faithful  and  efficient  member  of 
the  Entente,  and  had  made,  numerically  at  least,  larger  sacrifices  than 
any  other  power.  In  his  place  is  the  representative  of  the  United  States, 
taking  for  the  first  time  a  place  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  In  1814 
this  country  was  looked  upon  as  so  young  and  remote  that  she  was  not 
even  thought  of  as  a  factor  in  the  settlement.  In  19 19  President  Wilson 
occupied  practically  the  first  position  in  the  Conference.  Similarly 
the  King  of  Prussia's  seat  was  taken  by  the  representative  of  another 
newcomer,  Japan.  In  the  place  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  acted 
as  host  for  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  are  the  representatives  of  Italy,  free 
and  united.  In  1814  Metternich  declared  that  "Italy  was  not  a  nation, 
only  a  geographic  expression."  In  the  place  of  the  petty  states  of  Ger- 
many, whose  princelings  played  such  a  sorry  part  at  Vienna,  there  were 
at  Paris  the  men  of  the  new  nationalities  emancipated  by  the  war,  such  as 
Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Jugo-Slavia.  The  presence  of  Venezelos, 
who  is  generally  recognized  as  the  ablest  statesman  on  Eastern  European 
questions,  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  Greece  did  not  exist  in  1814,  and 
in  1878  was  sUghted  and  insulted.  But  with  this  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  nationality  has  thus  come  into  its  own,  the  presence  of  the  delegates 
from  the  Chinese  Republic  is  even  more  eloquent  on  the  progress  of 
political  democracy. 

The  representation  at  Paris  of  organized  labor  in  certain  of  the 
delegations  was  a  silent  tribute  to  the  all-important  fact  that  great  mass 
movements  are  characteristic  of  our  age.     Along  with  this  should  be 
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mentioned  another  new  factor  at  the  Paris  Conference,  namely  that  of 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world.  The  peoples  of  the  world,  awakened 
to  the  great  issues  during  the  war,  followed  the  proceedings  in  Paris 
day  by  day  with  keen,  critical  interest.  It  was  a  new  situation  fraught 
with  great  possibilities.  That  it  was  not  utilized,  save  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  is  well  known.  The  adoption  of  the  old  secretive  methods, 
not  only  as  to  procedure  but,  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  as 
to  the  very  basis  upon  which  many  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  made, 
destroyed  this  signal  advantage  that  the  Conference  might  have  enjoyed 
over  its  predecessors. 

The  Conference  met  in  plenary  session  for  the  first  time  on  January  i8 
for  the  purpose  of  organization.  This  was  done  by  the  election  of 
M.  Clemenceau,  the  prime  minister  of  France,  as  presiding  officer,  and 
by  creating  a  number  of  special  commissions,  twenty-seven  in  all,  to 
each  of  which  was  assigned  a  particular  problem.  The  belligerent  powers 
were  divided  into  two  groups  according  to  so-called  general  or  particular 
interests.  The  former,  popularly  known  as  the  Big  Five,  from  the  first 
dominated  the  work  of  the  Congress  in  the  form  of  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  two  leading  delegates  from  each  of  the  five  great  powers, 
and  therefore  of  the  most  influential  men  at  Paris. 

Very  early,  however,  Japan  decided  to  participate  actively  in  the 
meetings  of  the  committee  only  on  matters  concerning  the  Far  East  and 
her  particular  interests.  Later,  when  Italy  withdrew,  the  number  of 
the  great  powers  represented  was  reduced  to  three,  and  the  press  at  once 
began  to  speak  of  the  Big  Three,  It  soon  abandoned  as  impracticable 
all  effort  at  open  meetings  and  publicity.  For  this  it  was  made  the 
subject  of  bitter  attack.  To  the  doctrinaire  it  meant  simply  the  revival 
of  the  old  secret  diplomacy  and  an  absolute  violation  of  that  Article 
of  the  President's  Creed  which  says  something  about  "open  covenants 
openly  arrived  at." 

As  everyone  knows,  this  committee,  like  that  at  Vienna,  became  "  the 
real  Congress."  To  the  protest  of  the  lesser  powers  at  being  relegated 
to  the  place  of  decorative  accessories,  Clemenceau's  characteristic  reply 
was  final.  The  Big  Five  represented  12,000,000  fighting  men,  and  on 
the  basis  of  this  simple  but  important  fact  he  informed  the  Canadian 
premier  that  the  great  powers  were  not  making  "proposals,"  but  definite 
and  final  decisions.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  smaller 
powers  had  no  voice.  In  all  matters  that  especially  concerned  them 
they  were  given  a  leading  place  on  the  particular  commission  appointed 
to  deal  with  that  subject.     But  the  committee  of  the  great  powers  was 
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the  body  of  last  resort  in  all  the  constructive  labors  of  the  Conference. 
All  larger  questions  were  its  particular  affair,  and  all  minor  and  special 
ones  were  submitted  to  it,  often  repeatedly,  by  the  other  commissions 
before  definitive  decisions  were  reached.  These  were  then  prepared  for 
the  general  or  plenary  sessions  of  the  entire  Conference  for  its  acceptance. 
I  use  the  word  "acceptance"  advisedly,  because  at  no  time  did  the 
French  tiger,  acting  no  doubt  in  consonance  with  the  prearranged  plan 
of  the  committee,  show  any  disposition  to  tolerate  discussion.  The 
problems  confronting  the  Conference  were  so  stupendous  that  any  other 
mode  of  procedure  would  have  involved  endless  confusion  and  delay. 

There  is  a  mediaeval  prayer,  "Lord  give  us  a  good  shore,"  meaning 
a  good  supply  of  wreckage.  The  wreckage  of  the  world- war  was  over- 
whelming. To  restore  international  order  out  of  the  chaos  seemed  a 
superhuman  task.  The  Conference  had  to  make  peace  with  the  enemy, 
involving  the  difficult  problems  of  reparations  and  compensations,  the 
delimitation  of  his  frontiers,  the  destruction  of  his  military  power,  and 
the  distribution  of  his  colonial  possessions.  Europe  had  to  be  redivided 
on  the  basis  of  national  aspirations,  a  problem  surpassing  in  its  difficul- 
ties any  Chinese  puzzle  ever  devised.  The  Conference  had  to  adjust 
the  territories  of  the  nations  emancipated  by  the  war,  and  provide 
adequate  economic  and  strategic  frontiers.  The  boundaries  of  old 
states  had  to  be  rectified  to  bring  in  ''  unredeemed"  populations.  There 
were  literally  scores  of  these  regional-problem  areas.  Over  and  above 
all  these,  which  the  experience  of  history  teaches  are  of  much  less  con- 
sequence than  contemporaries  suppose,  was  the  work  of  creating  a  new 
international  system  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  the  face  of  labors  on  so  vast  a  scale  the  criticisms  frequently  made 
in  influential  quarters,  as  well  as  by  the  general  public,  that  the  Conference 
did  not  finish  the  gigantic  task  more  quickly,  are  positively  juvenile. 
Consider  the  amount  of  care  and  thought,  often  extending  over  many 
years,  expended  on  the  proper  development,  let  us  say,  of  a  university 
campus.  Then  remember  how  the  delegates  of  the  Paris  Conference, 
many  of  them  inexperienced,  most  of  them  strangers  to  each  other, 
and  all  of  them  burdened  with  weighty  problems  of  political  responsi- 
bilities at  home,  were  asked  in  the  brief  space  of  a  few  months,  and 
despite  secret  treaties,  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  most 
compHcated  world-problem  ever  raised. 

Indeed  it  was  manifestly  due  to  the  secret  treaties,  the  extraordinary 
character  of  which  is  only  gradually  coming  to  Hght,  that  we  owe 
the  abandonment  of  the  fourteen  points  early  in  the  histor}'  of   the 
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Conference  as  well  as  some  of  the  otherwise  inexplicable  arrangements 
that  have  aroused  such  widespread  criticism — as,  for  example,  those 
relating  to  Shantung,  northern  Epirus,  Fiume,  Thrace,  indefinite  in- 
demnities, and  the  mandatory  system  sarcastically  characterized  as 
annexation  under  anaesthetics. 

According  to  many  there  is  too  much  evidence  of  reaction  and  imperi- 
alism. Indeed  it  would  be  Httle  short  of  a  miracle  if  it  were  not  so. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  present  settlement  differs  from  all  previous 
peace  treaties  on  the  great  and  vital  point  of  providing  a  means  for 
modifying  the  arrangements  by  peaceful  methods  when  such  action 
seems  advisable. 

In  the  League  of  Nations  the  Conference  has  written  into  the  treaty 
a  new  principle  as  fine  as  any  ever  conceived,  and  no  future  historians 
can  say  of  it,  as  they  have  repeatedly  of  the  earlier  congresses,  that 
there  were  present  no  lofty  principles. 

The  proposed  League  of  Nations  stands  for  that  co-operation  in  the 
collective  life  of  the  human  race  which  today  more  than  ever  before  the 
world  recognizes  as  the  most  important  principle  of  progress.  Students 
of  history  and  of  government  are  familiar  with  the  process  of  the  gradual 
substitution  of  law  and  community  rights  for  the  club  and  brute  force. 
The  presence  in  many  parts  of  Europe  of  the  ruins  of  mediaeval  castles 
is  mute  testimony  to  a  condition  when  the  feudal  baron  was  a  law  to 
himself.  By  slow  degrees  other  elements  of  the  community,  reaHzing 
the  intolerable  state  of  affairs,  joined  hands  in  ridding  society  of  the  rule 
of  the  mailed  fist.  The  feudal  rights  of  the  nobility  were  suppressed, 
and  a  national  law  and  courts  to  adjudicate  disputes  were  established. 
Unfortunately  the  process  which  substituted  the  rule  of  law  for  the  sway 
of  force  in  the  national  life  has  not  been  carried  into  the  international  life 
of  the  world.  There  emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  a  primitive 
system  of  violence  and  crime  has  not  been  achieved. 

There  is  no  code  declaring  the  appeal  to  force  illegal,  or  interdicting 
even  a  war  of  conquest.  We  punish  with  imprisonment  or  death  the 
individual  who  wilfully  causes  the  death  of  another,  but  we  condone 
the  act  when  committed  in  a  collective  capacity  and  on  a  scale  involving 
the  death  of  millions. 

The  project  of  the  League  as  it  is  written  into  the  treaty  is  far  from 
•perfect.  It  has  many  objectionable  features.  No  great  projects  can 
spring  fully  armed  and  in  perfection  from  a  congress  torn  by  so  many 
conflicting  interests  and  prejudices.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  having  Congress  rather  than  the  President  appoint  our  delegates.     It 
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does  seem  as  though  the  British  Empire  were  given  too  much  influ- 
ence through  its  colonial  representation.  Article  X,  in  guaranteeing 
the  existing  states  of  the  world  against  external  aggression,  is  regarded 
by  many  as  dangerous,  though  it  is  difi&cult  to  see  any  real  danger  in 
agreeing  with  other  powers  to  maintain  the  time-honored  command, 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal."  In  its  basic  principles  the  plan  is  sound,  and 
that  is  clearly  what  every  thoughtful  man  must  see  in  the  proposed 
League  of  Nations.  "It  is  founded,"  says  John  Burroughs,  "on  pre- 
cisely the  same  idea  as  every  civilized  community  is  founded  upon — 
namely,  the  sacrifice  of  personal  rights  in  behalf  of  the  larger  rights  of 
all  the  people."  The  individual  becomes  the  gainer  quite  as  much  as 
the  group.  It  is  a  mistake  to  delude  ourselves  into  thinking  that  the 
League  of  Nations  is  an  opportunity  presented  by  Providence  to  the 
United  States  to  live  up  to  its  altruistic  ideas  and  save  Europe  from  its 
petty  racial  and  poUtical  disputes.  It  is  infinitely  bigger  than  that.  It 
will  not  bring  the  millennium;  it  may  not  stop  wars,  but  it  presents  a 
sound  method  of  reducing  the  probability  and  scope  of  wars;  it  affords 
the  means  for  co-ordinating  the  many  international  societies  and  agencies 
already  in  existence;  it  is  bound  to  be  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  growth 
of  international  law,  and  it  provides  a  beginning  at  least  for  the  inter- 
national consideration  of  the  great  economic  and  social  problems.  In 
other  words,  it  bids  fair  to  establish  a  new  system,  a  new  law,  and  a  new 
order  founded  on  that  basic  principle  of  history  and  human  progress — 
co-operation.  It  will  carry  the  principle  into  the  collective  relationships 
of  the  race. 

This  may  involve  a  modification  of  the  prevalent  idea  of  state  sover- 
eignty, that  fetish  of  political  theory  so  much  stressed  by  Rousseau. 
In  practice  it  has  been  the  excuse  for  scores  of  wars,  and  in  a  last  analysis 
it  invariably  yields  to  stronger  forces.  The  world  would  have  been 
saved  much  misery  if  this  theory  of  sovereignty  had  been  adjusted  to  the 
facts  long  ago.  History  points  to  a  restricted,  not  an  absolute,  sover- 
eignty, and  that  is  exactly  what  the  League  of  Nations  implies.  It  does 
not  involve  the  surrender  of  nationality.  It  is  to  be  a  federation  of 
nations,  not  a  federation  without  nations.  All  thinking  men,  save  the 
extreme  socialist  and  radical  groups,  are  agreed  as  to  the  benefits  of 
nationality.  Certainly  the  student  of  history  is  aware  of  its  role  in  the 
past.  Some  of  the  finest  things  the  race  has  produced  are  associated 
with  small  national  units  like  little  Attica,  Renaissance  Tuscany,  and 
Elizabethan  England.  NationaUty  is  too  vital  a  force  to  be  pushed  aside, 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  League,  which  has 
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at  no  time  contemplated  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  state. 
Internationalism,  and  especially  international-mindedness,  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  nationalism  and  patriotism.  Indeed  "it  is  the  quintes- 
sence of  patriotism — it  means  the  upbuilding  and  strengthening  of 
national  integrity  and  using  it  for  a  high  and  lofty  moral  purpose" 
(Butler). 

Nevertheless  we  are  told  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  this 
country  and  to  the  warnings  of  the  Founders  against  entangling  alUances. 
As  to  the  latter,  Washington  left  the  French  alliance  to  his  successor, 
and  his  opposition  to  interference  in  the  international  affairs  of  the  time 
was  based  mainly  on  the  fact  that  the  nation  was  still  too  young  and 
imdeveloped.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  plain  that  we  abandoned  our  tradi- 
tional policy  of  isolation  when  we  took  over  the  Philippines  and  assumed 
the  championship  of  the  open  door  in  China.  Further,  even  if  this 
had  not  happened,  science  and  modern  invention  would  make  the  pohcy 
of  isolation  untenable  for  a  nation  with  resources  and  ideals  like  ours. 
Anxiety  over  the  effect  of  the  League  on  our  sovereignty  as  a  nation  is 
reasonable,  even  though  very  much  exaggerated.  The  Scots  feared  the 
Act  of  Union,  and  vigorous  protests  were  made.  Opposition  to  the 
Constitution  appeared  in  nearly  all  of  the  thirteen  original  states,  and 
voices  were  raised  demanding  reservations  and  protection  against 
encroachments  upon  state  rights.  It  all  looks  very  small  and  short- 
sighted now  in  the  face  of  the  magnificent  success  of  the  federal  principle 
in  the  government  of  these  United  States. 

The  situation  in  the  world  at  large  today  is  not  dissimilar.  We  have 
the  opportunity  to  assume  the  leadership  in  a  great  world-federation, 
and  to  bring  to  bear  upon  its  organization  and  development  the  practical 
experience  of  America  with  the  federal  type  of  government.  It  is  an 
opportunity  and  an  obligation  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  and  the 
highest  ideals  of  our  country. 

In  view  of  this  it  is  a  pity  that  more  tact  and  statesmanship  was 
not  employed  from  the  outset  in  enlisting  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  leaders  of  different  political  groups  in  the  work  of  the  Paris  Con- 
ference. In  the  colossal  task  of  reconstruction  our  chief  architect  relied 
too  exclusively  on  himself.  He  failed  signally  in  not  calling  into  con- 
sultation the  men,  who  both  by  training  and  by  popular  choice,  should 
have  been  his  colleagues  in  every  stage  of  the  planning.  The  plan  of  the 
League  would  have  been  the  gainer,  and  its  ratification  would  not  have 
become  so  much  a  matter  of  political  affiliations  and  animosities.  We 
admire  the  spirit  that  would  undergo  martyrdom  for  a  great  cause,  but 
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we  condemn  the  infatuation  that  prevents  co-operation  and  compromise 
and  thus  places  the  cause  itself  in  jeopardy. 

In  the  meantime  the  world  is  waiting.  Several  nations  have  ratified 
the  plan.  Others  are  delaying,  awaiting  the  action  of  our  Senate. 
Japan  protests  against  the  omission  of  the  article  on  racial  equaUty, 
Germany  against  what  many  of  its  newspapers  describe  as  "Wilson's 
League,"  by  which  "America  and  England  wish  to'  assure  themselves  the 
power  over  the  whole  world,"  and  China  refuses  to  sign  unless  her  national 
aspirations  are  recognized.  But  even  in  these  countries  the  drift  of 
opinion,  if  one  can  judge  by  the  newspapers,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
League.  The  world-war  has  broken  down  the  old  conventions  and  ideas 
and  brought  within  the  realm  of  possibility  projects  and  reforms  in  the 
reconstruction  process  that  before  seemed  impracticable  save  in  the 
distant  future. 

Leading  opinion,  moreover,  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  function 
of  the  League,  so  far  as  the  terms  of  the  treaty  are  concerned,  will  be 
to  afford  an  authoritative  means  of  interpreting  and  perhaps  correcting 
them  as  time  and  circumstances  demand,  rather  than  to  guarantee  the 
status  quo  established  by  the  treaty.  Thus  M.  Clemenceau  says:  "It 
creates  the  machinery  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  all  international 
problems  by  discussion  and  consent,  whereby  [note  this]  the  settlement 
of  1 9 19  itself  can  be  modified  from  time  to  time  to  suit  new  facts  and 
new  conditions  as  they  arise  ....  it  represents  a  sincere  and  dehberate 
attempt  to  establish  that  reign  of  law,  based  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed  and  sustained  by  the  organized  opinion  of  mankind." 

Two  alternatives  confront  the  world  of  today.  Either  we  stand  by 
the  old  order  or  we  help  to  establish  a  new  one.  The  issue  cannot  be 
evaded.  "Settlements  may  be  temporary,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "but 
the  action  of  the  nations  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  justice  must  be 
permanent."  Nations  must  co-operate  for  peace  or  compete  in  prepar- 
ations for  war.  If  it  is  to  be  the  latter,  then  "the  war  against  war" 
will  not  have  been  won  after  all.  Burdens  of  militarism  tenfold  greater 
than  before  may  perhaps  secure  peace  for  a  few  years,  but  it  will  be  a 
peace  based  on  fear,  and  the  end  another  cataclysm.  The  insanity  of 
such  a  program  is  self-evident.  Already  there  are  the  rumblings  of 
international  mass  movements  that  threaten  to  sweep  aside  the  existing 
order  altogether.  Europe,  gaunt  and  emaciated,  her  peoples  decimated 
by  events  which  they  did  not  cause,  is  struggling  against  the  black  despair 
of  hunger  and  anarchy.  Men  do  not  live  unto  themselves  alone.  ' '  West- 
ern civilization  is  a  grandiose  Gothic  vault  ....  one  of  its  arches  is  in 
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Europe,  the  other  in  America.     If  either  arch  is  broken,  the  other  will 
be  endangered"  (Ferrero). 

In  the  darkest  hours  of  the  war  we  were  buoyed  up  by  John  McCrae's 
magnificent  appeal,  "  In  Flanders  Fields."  Its  application  is  as  pertinent 
today  as  it  was  then.  From  Europe  to  America,  despite  ugly  signs  of 
reaction  on  the  one  hand  and  anarchy  on  the  other,  comes  the  call : 

To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  torch:   be  yours  to  hold  it  high! 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep 


3-^3 
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CARDINAL  MERCIER  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY 

By  EDGAR  JOHNSON  GOOD  SPEED 

On  October  twenty-second  Cardinal  Mercier  visited  the  University, 
and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  at  a  special 
convocation,  the  one  hundred  and  thirteenth,  in  Mandel  Hall.  The 
occasion  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  the  University. 

The  Cardinal,  with  Archbishop  Mundelein  and  the  other  members  of 
his  party,  escorted  by  Professor  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  arrived  at  the 
University  a  little  before  three  o'clock.  The  afternoon  was  mild  and 
fine,  and  the  drive  into  Harper  Court  was  Hned  with  expectant  crowds. 
Leaving  the  motors  in  front  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  the  party 
was  received  by  Professor  Robertson  and  escorted  to  the  Harper 
Memorial  Library,  on  the  steps  of  which  they  wxre  received  by  Presi- 
dent Judson.  From  the  President's  Ofhce  in  Harper  the  Cardinal  and 
the  other  guests  were  escorted  through  Harper  Court  across  the  main 
quadrangle  and  Hutchinson  Court  to  Mandel  Hall  by  the  Faculties, 
Senate,  and  Trustees  of  the  University  in  cap  and  gown.  The  procession 
was  headed  by  the  University  Band,  playing  Mendelssohn's  "War 
March  of  the  Priests,"  from  Athalie.  It  was  remarked  that  the  faculty 
procession  was  unusually,  perhaps  unprecedentedly,  large.  Everyone 
wanted  to  see  the  Cardinal  and  do  him  honor.  The  procession  was  bright 
with  colored  hoods,  and  its  way  across  the  quadrangles  was  Uned  on 
both  sides  by  continuous  crowds  of  people  young  and  old  who  broke  into 
applause  as  they  caught  sight  of  the  Cardinal  walking  last  with  President 
Judson.  It  was  a  happy  day  for  the  photographer,  and  there  were 
cameras  in  plenty,  journalistic,  ofhcial,  and  amateur.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  Cardinal  was  photographed  not  less  than  a  hundred  times 
between  Harper  and  Mandel. 

Mandel  has  probably  never  held  a  more  representative  audience 
than  that  which  filled  it  to  the  last  seat  when  the  College  Aides  and 
Marshals,  representing  the  student  body  in  the  procession,  entered  it 
a  Uttle  after  three,  to  the  music  of  a  Belgian  mass  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  rector  of  the  neighboring  Church  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  the 
Reverend  Father  Shannon,  an  alumnus  of  the  University,  acted  as 
Convocation  Chaplain.     The  Cardinal  was  presented  to  the  President 
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as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Professor  Albion  W. 
Small,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature.  It  was 
a  great  moment  when  the  tall,  spare,  slightly  stooping  figure,  so  like  a 
medieval  saint,  stood  before  the  President  to  receive  the  degree.  But 
the  applause  waited  until  the  President  had  read  the  address  to  the 
candidate  and  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Cardinal  the  diploma  and 
the  doctor's  hood.  Then  it  burst  forth.  In  its  enthusiasm  the  audience 
rose  to  its  feet  and  continued  to  applaud  as  the  Cardinal  returned  to  his 
seat  and  for  some  time  after.  When  a  moment  later  he  was  introduced 
by  President  Judson  to  speak,  the  audience  again  rose  to  applaud,  as  it 
did  in  fact  at  every  opportunity  through  the  exercises. 

The  Cardinal  spoke  with  the  greatest  tact,  simplicity,  and  feeling. 
His  face,  sometimes  almost  stern  in  its  austerity,  softened  as  he  spoke  of 
Belgium  and  his  hope  for  a  good  understanding  between  his  country 
and  ours,  and  between  the  Belgian  universities  and  the  American. 
His  plea  to  the  students  of  the  University  to  respond  to  the  moral  chal- 
lenge of  the  war  was  a  touching  and  winning  appeal.  Behind  all  he  said 
the  audience  felt  the  great,  simple,  kindly  personality  that  had  stood 
forth  so  heroically  in  those  dark  years  in  Belgium  and  won  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  world. 

A  unique  and  deUghtful  feature  of  the  occasion  followed  the  Cardi- 
nal's address.  Dr.  Frank  Wakely  Gunsaulus,  President  of  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Professorial  Lecturer  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  presented  to  the  Cardinal  for  the  University  of  Louvain  two 
incunabula  of  extraordinary  rarity  and  interest;  on  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  a  copy  of  the  Catholicon  of  Balbus,  printed  in  1466; 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Armour  Institute,  the  first  edition  of  Euchd's 
Elements,  printed  in  1482.  It  was  evident  that  this  expression  of  friend- 
ship to  his  own  University  of  Louvain  touched  the  Cardinal  deeply,  and 
he  expressed  his  thanks  to  Dr.  Gunsaulus  very  simply  and  sincerely. 
The  gift  and  its  acceptance  made  the  friendship  of  the  two  universities, 
of  which  the  Cardinal  had  spoken,  seem  more  real,  for  the  books  were 
such  as  any  university  might  prize  as  among  its  rarest  early  printings. 

In  conferring  the  degree  President  Judson  said: 

Your  Eminence,  Desire  Mercier,  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy,  Archbishop  of  Malines,  lofty  in  character,  eminent  in  scholar- 
ship, learned  and  acute  critic  of  philosophical  systems,  profound  thinker  upon  ultimate 
problems  of  truth  and  reality,  calm  and  fearless  witness  to  the  majesty  of  right, 
undaunted  leader  of  a  harassed  flock,  who  steadfast  in  will  and  untiring  in  effort  nobly 
strengthened  the  hearts  of  a  suffering  people,  exemplifying  and  vindicating  in  its 
fulness  the  dignity  of  the  function  of  Christian  pastor,  on  nomination  of  the  University 
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Senate,  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  confer  upon  you  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  in  this  University,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  thereto  apper- 
taining. 

After  the  degree  had  been  conferred  the  President  introduced  the 
Cardinal  in  the  following  words: 

The  University  has  had  as  its  guest  Marshal  Joffre,  peerless  soldier  of  the  Marne. 
Today  we  are  proud  to  have  as  our  guest  another  of  the  great  figures  of  the  war  for 
humanity,  the  peerless  priest  of  Belgium.  But  we  think  of  him  not  as  a  priest  only; 
we  hold  him  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  that  group  of  statesmen  and  soldiers  who,  by 
their  toil  and  genius,  won  the  great  victory  which  has  saved  civilization  in  these  last 
few  years.  He  is  not  a  priest  only,  but,  in  a  very  real  sense,  he  is  a  great  soldier  of 
humanity  and  a  great  statesman. 

It  is  easy  to  join  in  enthusiasm  when  all  are  of  one  accord,  but  the  test  came  to 
the  Cardinal  when  in  his  country  the  triumph  of  evil  seemed  assured,  when  in  that 
little  state  a  relentless  power  trod  under  foot  all  the  dictates  of  humanity  and 
chivalry.  Then  he  never  for  a  moment  yielded;  he  never  for  a  moment  failed  in  his 
duty  to  his  people. 

One  can  think  of  the  arrogant  head  of  the  then  victorious  state  crying,  like 
Henry  the  Second  of  England  of  another  prelate:  "Will  no  one  rid  me  of  this  turbu- 
lent priest?"  But  in  Belgium  no  one  dared.  The  Cardinal  was  like  a  granite  rock 
on  our  New  England  coast.  The  surf  dashes  over  it,  storm  clouds  surround  it,  but  in 
the  end  the  sun  breaks  through  and  the  crag  stands  serene,  unharmed,  immutable. 

The  University,  in  honoring  our  guest  today,  feels  that  it  is  itself  honored,  and 
it  rejoices  to  join  with  other  American  institutions  of  learning  in  claiming  him  as  its 
son.     Members  and  guests  of  the  University,  the  Cardinal. 

The  Cardinal  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

Mr.  President,  Colleagues,  Friends,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Students  of  the 
University: 

When  I  left  my  country  some  weeks  ago,  one  of  my  first  ideas  was  to  bring  to  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  United  States  a  tribute  of  my  admiration  and  of 
my  fraternal  sympathy.  I  knew  since  my  youth  that  the  universities  are  the  powerful 
levers  for  intellectual  and  moral  improvement. 

I  have  spent  twenty- five  years  of  my  life  as  professor  in  the  University  of  Louvain, 
and  now  that  that  center  of  science  and  morality  has  been  so  greatly  damaged,  I  have 
felt  a  special  wish  to  be  in  touch  with  your  living  and  flourishing  centers  of  intellectual 
activity.  And  therefore  I  am  so  happy  to  be  here  today.  I  thank  the  Chancellor  and 
the  President  of  this  University  for  having  invited  me  to  come  here.  I  thank  them 
especially  for  the  great  honor  I  have  received  from  their  hands,  to  be  enrolled  on  the 
list  of  their  illustrious  alumni,  and  to  be  considered  as  one  of  them.  On  my  side,  I 
shall  keep  this  diploma  with  respect  and  gratitude,  not  only  as  a  symbol  of  esteem  for 
my  country,  but,  I  think  I  may  say,  as  a  wish  of  stronger  friendship  and  love  between 
our  University  of  Louvain  and  this  one — between  our  country  and  your  country-. 

I  know  what  the  universities  have  done  during  those  four  years  in  molding  public 
opinion  and  in  nourishing  patriotism  in  your  country.  Last  night  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  before  a  great  meeting  that  America  could  not  enter  into  the  war  until 
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public  opinion  was  won  to  the  idea,  and  I  think  I  say  what  the  reality  is,  when  I  say 
that  the  universities  of  America — very  especially  the  University  of  Chicago — were 
among  the  chief  factors  in  forming  public  opinion  for  our  common  cause  and  making 
possible  the  final  triumph  against  the  Central  Empires.  Therefore  I  offer  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  the  tribute  not  only  of  admiration  but  of  deep  gratitude. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  young  students  here  present  and  to  those 
who  did  not  find  a  place  in  this  hall.  I  should  like  to  say  what  is  the  most  impressive 
result  of  the  war  on  my  country.  I  consider  the  young  men  of  our  universities,  of  our 
seminaries,  and  of  our  colleges — I  consider  them  as  the  great  hope  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion for  the  future,  and  I  like  to  tell  them  that  I  think  never  in  history  a  generation  has 
risen  which  has  received  from  the  events  of  the  time  and  finally  from  God's  Providence, 
more  clear,  more  strong  lessons  of  education  than  they  have  received  and  you  have 
received  during  this  war. 

You  have  had  before  your  eyes  two  banners,  one  banner  which  was  stained  with 
innocent  blood,  darkened  with  poisoned  gases,  and  blackened  by  the  ashes  of  all  the 
churches  and  schools  burned  and  destroyed  during  this  war.  And  on  the  other  banner 
you  have  seen  and  you  have  read,  and  you  may  read  every  day,  the  words  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  justice,  for  righteousness,  for  honesty,  and  for  truth. 

Young  students,  you  are  to  make  your  choice  in  your  souls  from  this  moment  and 
for  the  future,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  follow  the  example  of  your  great  nation  of 
America,  and  you  will  for  the  future  understand  that  life  is  not  given  you  to  enjoy  at 
this  present  time,  but  that  life  is  given  to  you  to  fulfil  a  duty,  and  your  duty  is  the 
sacrifice  of  all  that  duty  requires  from  you  for  the  welfare  of  Christian  civilization. 

This,  my  dear  young  people,  is  my  wish,  this  is  the  matter  of  my  prayers  for  you, 
this  is  our  hope  for  the  noble  advancement  of  your  university,  of  your  great  nation, 
and  for  the  whole  civilization  of  the  Christian  world. 

Accept  these  brief  words  as  the  ejfpression  of  my  intimate  feelings.  WTien  I  shall 
go  home  I  shall  take  with  me  the  remembrance  of  this  so  distinguished  gathering.  I 
shall  say  to  my  people  how  I  have  been  welcomed  in  this  great  scientific  institution  of 
Chicago.  And  I  am  sure,  when  I  shall  tell  them  something  of  what  I  have  seen  with 
my  own  eyes,  something  of  what  I  have  heard  here,  something  of  what  I  have  been 
witness  of,  my  people  will  be  encouraged  and  will  have  for  you  something  of  the  deep 
feeling  of  esteem,  gratitude,  admiration,  and  I  may  say  of  love,  that  I  have  in  my 
heart  now  and  will  have  in  the  future  for  you  all,  for  Chicago,  and  especially  for  this 
University  of  Chicago. 

After  the  Cardinal's  address  the  President  announced  the  gift  of 
two  rare  books  to  the  Cardinal  for  the  University  of  Louvain  and  intro- 
duced Dr.  Frank  Wakely  Gunsaulus  to  make  the  presentation  on  behalf 
of  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  and  of  the  University.  When 
Dr.  Gunsaulus  presented  the  books  to  him  the  Cardinal  rose  and  exam- 
ined them  with  undisguised  interest,  and  the  picture  of  these  two  accom- 
pUshed  book-lovers  with  the  old  books  between  them  was  a  striking  and 
memorable  one.     In  presenting  the  books  Dr.  Gunsaulus  said: 

Your  Eminence,  Cardinal  Mercier,  on  that  terrible  night  in  Louvain,  when  the 
winds  were  carrying  the  leaves  of  your  precious  manuscripts  hither  and  thither,  and 
when  the  leaves  of  not  less  precious  books  were  being  borne  to  destruction,  crisping 
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with  flame,  there  were  at  least  two  rare  and  ancient  books  which  we  are  certain 
now  from  the  study  of  your  catalogue,  and  from  closer  understanding  of  the  events 
of  that  evening  of  terror,  fire,  and  destruction,  were  among  those  which  have  gone 
forever. 

The  first  of  these  books  was  one  of  six  copies  which  the  world  possesses,  the  Catholi- 
con  of  Balbus.  I  have  no  doubt.  Sir,  but  that  your  own  hands  have  touched  in  other 
days  another  copy  of  this  great  work.  It  was  printed,  as  I  need  not  tell  His  Emi- 
nence, but  the  audience  may  desire  to  know,  in  1466,  from  wooden  type  brought 
from  your  own  Belgium  to  a  printing  press  in  Venice.  It  represents  that  mighty 
movement  in  which  the  university  of  which  you  have  been  so  shining  a  light  played 
such  a  prominent  part.  That  university  possessed  very  many  specimens  of  rare  and 
valuable  books.  No  one  can  know,  my  friends,  except  this  great  guest  of  this  Univer- 
sity, what  has  been  the  loss  and  how  deep  the  wound  to  him  and  to  learning  on  that 
night  of  destruction  in  Louvain. 

The  University  of  Chicago,  from  its  incunabula,  containing  more  than  one  hundred 
specimens,  has  selected  this,  its  finest  volume,  to  send  by  your  hands  to  your  university, 
that  there  may  be  begun  now,  if  it  has  not  been  begun  earlier,  such  a  collection  as  will 
remind  you  of  the  great  days  of  the  past.  And  I  have  the  honor,  in  the  name  of  the 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  which  contributed  hundreds  of  engineers  to  the 
winning  of  the  great  war  between  autocracy  and  democracy,  to  present  to  your  Emi- 
nence, for  the  University  of  Louvain,  the  first  edition  of  Euclid's  Elements,  printed  in 
1482.     With  it  we  present  also  our  great  esteem  and  our  profound  affection. 

In  accepting  the  books  from  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  the  Cardinal  said: 

My  colleagues,  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  I  am  deeply  moved,  not  only  by  your 
generosity,  but  especially  by  this  disposition  to  give  us  two  of  your  own  most  important 
volumes  for  the  use  of  our  library.  This  generosity  and  great  kindness  of  heart  touches 
me  deeply,  and  I  shall  be  your  spokesman  to  my  colleagues  in  the  University  of  Louvain, 
who,  I  am  sure,  will  be  moved  as  I  am  by  this  attention. 

When  at  the  close  of  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  the  organ  struck 
into  the  Belgian  national  anthem,  the  Cardinal's  face  was  seen  to  brighten 
with  interest  and  pleasure.  A  moment  later  in  a  low,  hardly  audible, 
voice  he  pronounced  the  simplest  of  Latin  benedictions  and  brought 
the  one  hundred  and  thirteenth  convocation  to  a  close.  And  it  is 
as  a  benediction  that  his  presence  at  the  University  will  always  be 
remembered. 


THE  PENDING  DEVELOPMENTS  AND 
IMMEDIATE  NEEDS  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY 

By  president  HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON 
[A  preprint  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  University  for  1918-19] 

I.  New  organizations  now  pending: 

I.     THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

In  191 6  the  Board  of  Trustees  adopted  a  plan  for  the  organization 
of  medical  schools  in  the  University.  This  plan  contemplated  two 
distinct  schools,  one  on  the  Midway,  and  the  other  on  the  West  Side, 
the  latter  based  on  Rush  Medical  College.  It  included  also  definite 
plans  for  research. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Medical  School  in  the  quadrangles  of  the 
University  on  the  Midway  will  provide  for  a  four  years'  course  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  A  Bachelor's  degree  in  a  reputable 
college  will  be  a  prerequisite  for  admission,  but  due  credit  will  be  given 
for  medical  work  done  previous  to  graduation  from  the  college. 

Members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  School  will  give  their  entire 
time  to  instruction  and  research,  their  practice  being  practically  limited 
to  the  University  Hospital.  A  hospital  building  will  be  erected  in  the 
quadrangles,  with  a  dispensary  adjoining.  Clinical  work  will  be  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  these  buildings.  The  fundamental  medical 
science  will  continue  in  the  main  as  heretofore  in  the  existing  University 
laboratories  and  in  their  extensions.  Rush  Medical  College  will  be 
reorganized  as  the  Rush  Graduate  Medical  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  work  conducted  in  this  school  will  be  limited  to  the 
instruction  of  students  who  already  hold  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  ' 
Medicine.  It  will  be  intended  for  the  benefit  of  practitioners  who 
desire  to  improve  their  knowledge  in  particular  subjects,  and  also  for 
those  who  desire  to  become  specialists.  The  Faculty  will  be  partly  on 
the  full-time  plan  and  in  part  will  consist  of  eminent  medical  practi- 
tioners in  the  city  who  will  give  a  portion  of  their  time  to  instruction  in 
the  School.  The  present  building  of  Rush  Medical  College  will  be 
replaced  by  a  modem  medical  laboratory.  Contracts  of  afliliation  have 
already  been  made  wdth  the  McCormick  Memorial  Institute  and  the 
Sprague  Memorial  Institute.     These  two  institutes  will  conduct  their 

328 
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research  activities  in  connection  with  both  schools  and  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  University.  Other  provisions  for  medical  research  are 
expected  to  be  added  to  these. 

2.     RESEARCH   INSTITUTES 

For  special  work  in  the  encouragement  of  research,  plans  have  been 
adopted  for  the  organization  of  certain  institutes  for  which  funds  have 
been  provided  and  for  which  it  is  expected  that  funds  will  be  provided. 

The  Oriental  Institute  of  the  University  of  Chicago  will  conduct 
research  especially  in  the  Near  East  in  archaeology.  The  recent  political 
changes  in  that  part  of  the  world,  it  is  believed,  will  make  it  possible  to 
carry  on  investigations  which  have  heretofore  been,  to  say  the  least, 
extremely  difficult.  Professor  James  H.  Breasted,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures,  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  Institute  and  has  been  given  leave  jof  absence  for  the  year 
1919-20  in  order  to  pursue  active  work  in  the  field.  Funds  have  been 
provided  for  this  work  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  approved  the  formation  of  a  Research 
Institute  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  plans  are  under  way  for  the 
development  of  the  work  in  question.  The  immediate  need  for  the 
first  step  toward  this  organization  is  the  provision  of  adequate  facilities 
in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  in  the  way  of  a  building  in  which  can 
be  housed  research  work  and  the  most  advanced  graduate  work.  Kent 
Chemical  Laboratory,  already  greatly  overcrowded,  will  be  given  over 
to  the  instruction  of  undergraduates  in  Chemistry. 

The  arrangement  with  the  Sprague  and  McCormick  research  insti- 
tutes will  form  the  basis  of  research  in  the  medical  departments. 

3.     GIFTS  ALREADY  MADE  FOR  RESEARCH^ 

The  Gustavus  F.  Swift  Fellowship  in  Chemistry,  endowed  by  Mrs.  Gus- 
tavus  F.  Swift,  Chicago,  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband,  Gustavus  F. 
Swift.  It  yields  about  $770  to  the  incumbent  annually  appointed,  and 
is  awarded  for  especial  ability  in  research  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and  the  recommendation  of  the  President 
of  the  University 

The  Hoskins  Fellowship  in  Chemistry,  which  yields  $400  for  the  year 
1919-20,  and  is  awarded  to  a  student  pursuing  research  work  in 
Chemistry. 

'  On  the  organization  of  the  Medical  School  the  research  fellowships  m  medicine 
and  in  surgery  will  be  awarded.  The  fellowship  in  Bacteriology  and  in  Pathology  is 
awarded  in  alternate  years. 
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The  Home  Economics  Fellowships,  which  yield  $600  to  students  in 
the  Department  of  Home  Economics  for  the  year  1919-20.  Candidates 
present  evidence  of  graduate  work  in  an  institution  of  high  standing. 
A  part  of  the  time  of  the  women  awarded  these  fellowships  is  to  be 
spent  in  research  in  nutrition  or  related  fields. 

The  American  Council  of  Research  Fellowships  in  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  provided  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  are  awarded  by  the 
American  Council  of  Research.  Fellows  may  choose  the  institution  in 
which  they  desire  to  pursue  research.  Applications  are  made  to  the 
American  Council  of  Research,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Logan  Research  Fellowships,  endowed 
by  Mr.  Frank  G.  Logan,  are  available  for  research  in  Medicine,  Surgery, 
and  Bacteriology  and  Pathology.  Each  fellowship  affords  an  annual 
stipend  of  $1,000. 

Two  industrial  fellowships  in  the  Department  of  Botany  have  been 
established  by  the  Gypsum  Industries  Association  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Each  fellowship  provides  a  stipend  of  $750  and  also  $300  for 
the  purchase  of  special  material  and  apparatus. 

The  Fleischmann  Company  has  renewed  the  fellowship  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physiological  Chemistry,  which  was  established  in  191 7.  The 
income  of  the  fellowship  provides  $750  a  year  for  two  years. 

It  has  from  the  first  been  the  policy  of  the  University  to  encourage 
research  in  all  departments  so  far  as  circumstances  have  allowed.  In 
order,  however,  to  insure  the  conduct  of  investigation  on  an  adequate 
basis  it  is  necessary  that  endowments  be  provided  which  are  devoted 
wholly  to  research.  The  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  under- 
graduate students  necessarily  draws  income  from  the  endowment  funds 
for  imperative  undergraduate  instruction.  Thus  the  inevitable  tendency 
is  to  increase  the  funds  spent  on  undergraduates,  thereby  lessening  the 
funds  available  for  advanced  graduate  work  and  for  research. 

II.  New  buildings  already  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  for 
which  funds  have  been  given: 

I.     THE  ALBERT  MERRITT  BILLINGS   HOSPITAL 

The  sum  of  $1,000,000  has  been  given  the  University  by  members  of 
the  Billings  family  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  building  to  be  used  for 
teaching  and  research.  This  building  will  be  erected  in  the  quadrangles 
of  the  University  and  will  accommodate  approximately  250  beds. 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  of  Boston,  has  been  appointed  architect,  and 
Dr.  Winford  Smith,  director  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  at  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  has  been  appointed  consultant. 
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2.     THE  MAX  EPSTEIN   DISPENSARY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Epstein  have  given  $100,000  for  the  building  of 
a  dispensary  to  be  erected  in  proximity  to  the  hospital. 

3.     THE  RAWSON  LABORATORY 

Mr.  Fred  H.  Rawson,  of  Chicago,  has  given  $300,000  for  a  medical 
laboratory  to  be  erected  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
for  the  conduct  of  graduate  work  in  medicine. 

4.  THE  UNIVERSITY  CHAPEL    - 

In  the  final  gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  December,  19 10,  it  was 
stipulated  that  $1,500,000  should  be  reserved  for  the  erection  of  a 
University  Chapel.  Mr.  Bertram  A.  Goodhue,  of  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  architect,  and  the  plans  are  proceeding  steadily.  The  build- 
ing will  be  erected  on  the  east  side  of  the  block  in  which  the  President's 
house  stands.  It  is  expected  that  this  building  will  be  adapted  for  all 
general  religious  services,  and  for  such  formal  services  as  the  various 
convocations.  It  is  hoped  to  make  it  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture.  The  tower  above  the  crossing  will  rise  approximately  216 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  highest  towers  at  present  on  the  quadrangles 
are  those  of  the  Harper  Memorial  Library,  whose  height  is  135  feet. 
The  height  of  the  Mitchell  Tower  is  127  feet,  3  inches. 

5.  THE  THEOLOGY   BUILDING 

In  1916  a  fund  of  $200,000  was  given  to  the  University  by  a  donor, 
whose  name  is  withheld,  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  theological 
instruction.  The  firm  of  Coolidge  and  Hodgdon  were  designated  as 
architects  of  this  building  and  the  plans  are  practically  completed  at 
the  present  time.  The  site  will  be  immediately  north  of  Haskell  Oriental 
Museum,  the  Theology  Building  thus  being  a  counterpart  of  Rosenwald 
Hall,  facing  the  central  quadrangle. 

6.     THE  BOND  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL  FOR  THE   DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

In  1916  Mrs.  Joseph  Bond  gave  the  University  $50,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  chapel  building  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  Divinity  School. 
Messrs.  Coolidge  and  Hodgdon  were  appointed  architects.  The  building 
will  be  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  quadrangles  formed  by  the 
Divinity  dormitories  to  the  west,  the  Classics  Building,  and  (ultimately) 
the  Modern  Language  Building  on  the  south  and  Haskell  Oriental 
Museum  on  the  east.  It  will  be  connected  by  a  cloister  with  the 
Theology  Building.  The  plans  are  practically  completed,  and  the  little 
chapel  will  be  a  beautiful  addition  to  the  quadrangles. 
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7.     THE  QUADRANGLE  CLUB 

By  the  contract  between  the  University  and  the  Quadrangle  Club, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  present  property  of  the  Club  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  University,  it  was  agreed  that  the  University  should  erect 
a  new  clubhouse  costing  not  less  than  $100,000.  This  building  will  be 
erected  on  the  corner  of  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  University  Avenue, 
immediately  opposite  the  Reynolds  Club.  Mr.  Howard  Shaw, of  Chicago, 
is  the  architect.  The  plans  are  practically  complete.  Owing  to  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  building  industry  it  will  no  doubt  require  more  than 
the  ordinary  time  for  the  erection  of  these  buildings,  but  construction 
will  not  be  long  delayed. 

The  funds  provided  for  the  foregoing  seven  buildings  now  total 
%,  2  50,000. 

III.  Buildings  now  needed,  but  for  which  funds  have  not  yet  been 
provided : 

I.     A  RESEARCH  LABORATORY  FOR  THE    DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

Kent  Chemical  Laboratory  is  overcrowded  with  students.  The 
need  of  developing  research  in  Chemistry  has  become  increasingly 
important.  In  order  to  adapt  the  work  of  the  department  as  it  now 
exists  and  to  develop  it  along  research  lines,  there  is  needed  a  building 
fully  equipped  which  will  house  the  research  work  and  advanced  graduate 
work,  thus  leaving  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  the  department.  Such  a  building  as  is  needed  would  cost  perhaps 
about  $350,000  and  would  be  erected  directly  west  of  Kent  Chemical 
Laboratory. 

z.     THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  BUILDING 
3.     THE  HISTORICAL  GROUP  BUILDING 

These  two  buildings,  the  first  on  the  west  and  the  second  on  the  east, 
will  complete  the  group  of  which  the  Harper  Memorial  Library  is  the 
center.  The  Library  is  overcrowded,  and  the  completion  of  the  group 
is  a  very  pressing  necessity.  The  original  estimate  some  years  ago  was 
$200,000  for  each  of  these  two  buildings.  Of  course  under  the  present 
economic  conditions  the  cost  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  that. 

4.     THE  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING 

At  present  the  administrative  ofiices  are  distributed  through  different 
buildings  and  are  more  or  less  crowded  and  inconvenient.  With  the 
present  number  of  students  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of 
administrative  work  if  the  building  so  long  desired  could  be  erected. 
A  suitable  building  providing  not  merely  for  present  needs  but  for  future 
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development  of  the  University  would  cost  not  less  than  $500,000.  The 
generous  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  MacLeish  of  $100,000  could  be  appKed  to 
this  purpose. 

5.     A   BUILDING  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY   HIGH  SCHOOL 
6.     A   BUILDING  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  GYMNASIUM 

The  School  of  Education  Quadrangle  is  incomplete.  Emmons  Blaine 
Hall  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  College  of  Education  and  of 
the  Elementary  School.  Henry  Holmes  Belfield  Hall  provides  for  a  part, 
but  for  only  a  part,  of  the  work  of  the  University  High  School.  The 
efficiency  of  that  interesting  laboratory  school  would  be  greatly  increased 
should  it  be  adequately  housed. 

The  present  temporary  gymnasium  used  by  the  two  laboratory 
schools  has  long  since  been  out  of  date  and  should  be  replaced  by  an 
adequate  modern  structure,  permanent  in  character. 

The  High-School  building  would  call  for  probably  $500,000  and  the 
gymnasium  might  be  erected  for  $250,000. 

7.     STUDENTS'   OBSERVATORY 

A  small  building  is  needed  for  a  students'  observatory  to  be  erected 
at  some  convenient  place  in  the  quadrangles.  This  of  course  is  not  for 
research  and  does  not  require  the  extreme  accuracy  of  construction 
requisite  in  the  Yerkes  Observatory  at  Williams  Bay.  Perhaps  a 
students'  observatory  could  be  constructed  for  $50,000. 

8.     RESIDENCE  HALLS   FOR  WOMEN 
9.     RESIDENCE  HALLS  FOR  MEN 

The  housing  question  is  becoming  a  serious  one.  During  the  war 
very  little  building  has  been  done  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University. 
Meanwhile  the  increase  of  non-University  population  has  been  consider- 
able, and  the  increased  number  of  students  which  came  when  peace  con- 
ditions returned  calls  for  additional  living  facilities.  It  is  extremely 
necessary  that  the  University  should  at  once  extend  very  largely  its 
capacities  along  this  Hne.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  authorized  the 
Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  to  obtain  plans  for  the  new 
women's  quadrangle  of  resident  halls  to  be  erected  immediately  north  of 
Ida  Noyes  Hall.  Similar  plans  must  be  obtained  for  the  men's  quad- 
rangle, which  will  be  in  one  of  the  blocks  west  of  the  Cobb  Hall  group. 

10.    UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

The  interesting  work  of  University  College  in  the  loop  district 
provides  instruction  now  for  over  a  thousand  adult  students.  This  work 
has  been  growing  and  should  be  provided  with  permanent  quarters.    A 
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building  suitable  for  the  instruction  conducted  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city  will  very  greatly  facilitate  the  service  which  the  University  may 
render  to  men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in  some  business  or  pro- 
fessional occupation,  but  who  nevertheless  are  able  to  continue  their 
studies  in  the  classes  provided  by  University  College  in  the  evening, 
late  afternoon,  and  on  Saturdays. 

IV.  Additional  endowment  needed: 

It  is  of  course  a  common  impression  that  the  University  of  Chicago 
has  such  large  funds  that  it  can  have  no  further  needs  in  the  way  of 
endowments.  Those  conversant  with  endowments,  however,  are  aware 
that  the  endowments  of  all  universities  are  limited  to  specific  purposes, 
and  therefore  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  not  free  to  divert  funds  at 
will  from  one  object  to  another.  That  is  distinctly  true  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Its  endowments  have  been  in  the  past  adequate  to  carry 
on  certain  specific  activities,  and  enlargement  of  its  functions  requires 
additional  funds. 

The  enormous  economic  changes  since  19 14  have  been  such  as  to 
reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  the  income  received  by  the  University 
from  its  investments.  That  income  has  not  materially  increased  in 
amount,  and,  as  has  be'en  said,  has  materially  decreased  in  what  can  be 
done  with  it.  In  other  words  the  dollar,  as  everybody  understands, 
does  not  now  buy  what  the  dollar  could  buy  five  years  ago.  It  follows 
that  the  University  needs  further  endowment,  first,  to  carry  on  its 
present  activities,  and  secondly,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  important 
developments  of  the  immediate  future. 

1.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  been  able  recently  to  add  a  little  over 
$100,000  to  the  annual  budget  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  teaching 
stafi.  While  this  afforded  a  substantial  relief  from  a  difficult  situation, 
at  the  same  time  there  is  need  of  a  material  addition  for  the  coming  year 
in  order  to  bring  the  budget  up  to  actual  need.  This  will  require  an 
additional  endowment  of  perhaps  $2,000,000. 

2.  In  1916-17  a  fund  of  approximately  $5,500,000  was  secured  for 
the  development  of  the  medical  schools  of  the  University.  Of  this  fund 
about  $4,000,000  were  set  aside  for  endowment.  The  very  great  increase 
in  the  cost  of  material  and  of  living  is  such  that  in  order  to  establish 
these  schools  on  a  sound  basis  it  is  obvious  that  additional  endowment 
should  be  provided.  Not  less  than  $2,000,000  more  should  be  in  hand 
by  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  schools, 

3.  A  detailed  statement  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
showing  the  immediate  need  of  the  University  for  the  construction  of 
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new  buildings.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  present  work  of  the  University 
and  that  which  should  come  in  the  immediate  future,  these  buildings 
must  be  provided,  but  all  educational  administrators  know  that  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  new  buildings  is  a  material  item  and  is  an  immediate 
charge  on  the  income  from  invested  funds.  Therefore  for  each  new 
building  provided  there  should  be  provided  at  the  same  time  additional 
endowment.  How  much  that  endowment  should  be  will  of  course 
depend  on  the  nature  and  cost  of  the  building  involved. 

4.  The  definite  provision  for  research  heretofore  recommended 
should  involve  above  all  adequate  endowment  funds.  These  funds 
should  be  provided  for  specific  purposes. 

The  generous  gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  provides  for  the 
Oriental  Institute  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  Research  Institute  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry  should  be  the  next  in  order,  and  needs  an  early 
provision  for  which  the  capital  fund  of  $1,000,000  would  be  adequate 
at  the  outset.  As  research  is  provided  in  other  departments  or  groups 
of  departments,  additional  funds  should  be  provided. 


The  University  of  Chicago  is  a  growing  institution.  It  has  now 
upward  of  11,000  alumni,  and  they  are  taking  a  worthy  place  in  the 
activities  of  life,  justifying  the  large  benefactions  which  have  made 
possible  their  education.  The  development  of  the  University  has 
followed  conservative  lines,  each  new  plan  being  studied  with  care  in 
advance,  and  coming  naturally  from  what  has  already  been  made  per- 
manent. The  needs  to  which  attention  is  here  invited  are  a  pressing 
call  on  the  friends  of  the  University  for  the  immediate  future. 


THE  SALARY  SCALE   IN  THE   FACUL- 
TIES OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE, 
AND  SCIENCE 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  University  in  the  autumn  of 
1 89 1,  the  following  was  fixed  as  the  scale  of  salaries:  head  professors, 
$4,000  to  $5,000;  professors,  $3,000;  associate  professors,  $2,500; 
assistant  professors  for  a  four-year  term,  $2,000;  instructors  for  a 
three-year  term,  $1,200,  $1,400,  $1,600;  associates,  two-year  term, 
$1,000,  $1,100.  In  forming  the  original  faculty  some  heads  of  depart- 
ments were  given  salaries  exceeding  $5,000,  but  often  appointments 
to  that  rank  were  made  on  the  foregoing  scale. 

In  1907  the  salary  question  was  again  considered  by  the  Board,  and 
the  following  new  scale  was  adopted:  heads  of  departments  (head 
professor),  minimum  $4,500,  maximum  $6,000;  professors  not  heads 
of  departments,  minimum  $3,000,  maximum  $4,500;  associate  profes- 
sors, minimum  $2,500,  maximum  $3,000;  assistant  .professors,  four 
years,  $2,000;  on  reappointment,  maximum  of  $2,500;  instructors, 
three  years,  $1,200,  $1,400,  $1,600;  on  reappointment,  maximum  of 
$1,800;  associates,  two  years,  $1,000  to  $1,200. 

In  January,  191 1,  the  Board  discontinued  future  appointments  to 
the  rank  of  head  professor,  providing  thereafter  that  the  administration 
of  departments  should  ordinarily  be  conducted  by  a  chairman,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  president  for  a  three-year  term,  with  the  possibility 
of  reappointment. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  in  May,  191 9,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  take  into  consideration  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  teaching  staff. 
This  committee  reported  September  9,  1919,  and  recommended  the 
following  scale,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Board:  professors,  minimum, 
$4,000,  maximum  $7,000;  associate  professors,  minimum  $3,000, 
maximum  $3,600;  assistant  professors,  four  years,  minimum  $2,100, 
maximum  $2,700;  instructors,  three  years,  $1,500,  $1,600,  $1,700. 
Associates,  two  years,  $1,200,  $1,300.  Within  the  limits  of  the  foregoing 
scale  additions  were  made  to  salaries  in  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity approximating  $100,000. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Secretary 
STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD 

The  following  standing  committees  of  the  Board  were  appointed 
at  the  meeting  held  July  8,  19 19: 

Committee  on  Finance  and  Investment:  Howard  G.  Grey,  Chairman; 
Jesse  A.  Baldwin,  A.  C.  Bartlett,  C.  L.  Hutchinson,  Julius  Rosenwald. 

Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds,  C.  L.  Hutchinson,  Chairman; 
Jesse  A.  Baldwin,  Vice-Chdirman;  T.  E.  Donnelley,  Howard  G.  Grey, 
Harold  F.  McCormick. 

Committee  on  Instruction  and  Equipment:  Charles  R.  Holden,  Chair- 
mati;  Charles  W.  Gilkey,  F.  W.  Parker,  H.  H.  Swift. 

Committee  on  Press  and  Extension:  T.  E.  Donnelley,  Chairman; 
F.  W.  Parker,  Vice-Chairman;  E.  B.  Felsenthal,  R.  L.  Scott,  Willard  A. 
Smith. 

Committee  on  Audit  and  Securities:  Robert  L.  Scott,  Chairman; 
E.  B.  Felsenthal,  Vice-Chairman;  C.  R.  Holden,  Wilber  E.  Post,  W.  A. 
Smith. 

LA  VERNE  NOYES  FOUNDATION 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  voted  that  the  entire  available  net  income 
of  the  La  Verne  Noyes  Foundation  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  desig- 
nated by  the  donor  in  creating  the  fund,  without  diminution  for  depre- 
ciation of  buildings  or  amortization  of  leaseholds,  the  deed  of  gift  seeming 
to  indicate  a  desire  and  intention  to  give  to  returning  soldiers  and  sailors 
themselves  the  largest  advantage  available  under  the  Foundation. 
Furthermore,  the  Board  has  voted  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  I,  1919,  the  entire  income  from  the  endowment  of  the  Foundation 
shall  be  used  in  providing  scholarships  without  reserving  for  instruction 
that  portion  of  the  income  which  the  deed  of  gift  permits  to  be  expended 
for  instruction. 

The  result  of  these  two  actions  is  the  provision  of  an  appreciably 
larger  number  of  scholarships  for  the  current  year  than  otherwise  would 
have  been  the  case. 

STUDENT  ARMY  TRAINING  CORPS 

Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War,  has  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  University  a  communication  of  which  the  following  forms  a  part: 

While  the  plan  of  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps  was  a  logical  if  not  impera- 
tive step  at  the  time  when  it  was  undertaken,  when  a  long  war  appeared  to  be  in 
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prospect,  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  mobilize  the  entire  energies  of  the  nation,  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  on  November  ii  prevented  it  from  ever  being  fully  carried 
into  effect.  The  abrupt  termination  of  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps  before 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  its  complete  development,  the  interruptions  due  to 
the  influenza  epidemic  and  to  other  conditions  incident  to  the  early  stages  of  organiza- 
tion, created  difficulties  which  could  not  fail  seriously  to  disturb  the  order  of  academic 
life.  I  am,  therefore,  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  express  to  you  my  recognition  of  the 
patience,  devotion  and  skill  with  which  both  teachers  and  executives  played  the  parts 
which  they  were  asked  to  play.  The  proposals  of  the  War  Department  almost  invari- 
ably met  with  a  prompt  and  cordial  response,  and  a  willingness  to  make  very  genuine 
sacrifices  where  these  seemed  to  be  required  by  the  nation's  military  need. 

In  the  matter  of  the  financial  adjustments  which  were  recently  concluded  the 
institutions  have  shown  not  only  forbearance  in  their  claims,  but  in  many  cases  great 
generosity  in  the  actual  terms  of  the  settlement.  It  is  a  fact  which  is  deserving  of 
public  recognition  that  the  service  rendered  by  the  educational  institutions  has  been 
wholly  without  pecuniary  profit  to  themselves.  The  settlements  have  one  and  all 
been  made  upon  the  principle  that  the  Government  should  protect  institutions  only 
from  actual  financial  loss.  The  institutions  have  asked  no  more,  but  on  their  own 
part  have  often  given  more,  not  only  in  personal  devotion,  but  in  the  use  of  very 
valuable  property  and  other  educational  facilities  at  their  disposal.  For  all  this  service, 
in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  War  Department,  I  beg  to  express  my  profound  gratitude. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Hall,  Business  Director  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Special  Training  of  the  United  States  War  Department,  in  the  same 
connection  has  written  as  follows: 

The  response  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education  throughout  the  country  to 
the  Government's  call  in  1918  was  as  magnificent  as  it  was  inspiring.  Without 
reservation  they  placed  their  facilities  and  their  services  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment without  hesitation  and  without  thought  of  profit  or  reward.  They  accepted  the 
contracts  which  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training  placed  before 
them  and  relied  upon  the  assurance  that  they  would  be  justly  treated  and  that  sooner 
or  later  all  inequities  would  in  some  way  be  adjusted.  They  seemed  to  be  actuated 
solely  by  a  desire  to  serve  and  co-operate  with  the  plans  of  the  War  Department. 
This  same  spirit  has  continued  through  the  period  of  adjustment  and  settlement. 
....  This  Department  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  to  publicly  acknowledge  and 
express  its  appreciation  of  the  patriotic  and  fair-minded  attitude  and  co-operation  of 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  country  which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
successful  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Department. 

DEATH  OF  JUDGE  FREDERICK  A.   SMITH 

Judge  Frederick  A.  Smith,  Second  Vice-President  of  the  Board,  a 
Trustee  of  the  University  for  twenty-nine  years,  one  of  the  original 
Trustees  nominated  by  the  American  Baptist  Education  Society,  and 
selected  in  the  articles  of  incorporation,  died  July  31,  1919. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  on  September  9,  1919,  Mr.  Andrew 
MacLeish,  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial 
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of  Judge  Smith,  presented  the  following,  which  was  adopted  and  ordered 
spread  upon  the  minutes: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Judge  Frederick  A.  Smith,  one  of  our  number  for 
twenty-nine  years,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  sustained 
a  loss  of  highest  value  and  importance,  and  of  which  we  are  mournfully  conscious. 
This  sense  of  bereavement  relates  not  only  to  the  kindly,  patient  and  courteous 
qualities  that  marked  the  man  in  the  long  period  of  his  service  on  our  Board,  but 
perhaps  more  so  to  the  conspicuous  gifts  of  Wisdom,  Prudence,  Conservatism,  Fidelity 
and  Vision  that  he  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  University's  affairs  and  problems. 
A  kindly  man,  an  upright  judge,  a  broad-minded,  philanthropic  and  useful  citizen 
has  gone  to  his  deserved  rest. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Judge  Smith  participated  with  us  in  the 
work  of  building  up  the  University.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  its  Board,  for  many 
years  its  Vice-President,  and,  as  a  member  of  important  committees,  a  participant  in 
the  work  connected  with  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  our  great  institution.  His 
equable  disposition,  splendid  judgment  and  energy  manifested  themselves  on  all 
occasions. 

In  his  early  career  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  Civil  War,  and  endeared 
himself  to  his  comrades  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  endeared  himself  to  us  and  to  all 
who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  Indeed,  his  magnetic  personality  was 
felt  by  all  with  whom  he  became  in  any  wise  associated. 

His  memory  will  always  be  cherished  by  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  come 
into  contact  with  him,  and  so  that  future  generations  may  know  in  what  esteem  he 
was  held  by  his  contemporaries,  this  record  of  his  deeds  is  now  directed  by  his  fellow 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  minutes  of  its  proceedings. 

APPOINTMENTS 

In  addition  to  reappointments  the  following  appointments  have  been 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Morton  Snyder  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  principalship  of  the  University  High  School,  from  October  i, 
1919.  Mr.  Snyder  was  for  ten  years  assistant  principal  of  the  Newark 
(New  Jersey)  Academy,  and  for  two  years  inspector  of  high  schools  in 
Connecticut. 

Dr.  Ralph  B.  Seem  as  Director  of  the  Albert  Merritt  Billings  Hos- 
pital from  January  i,  192 1,  and  as  assistant  consultant  on  the  plans  for 
the  hospital,  from  July  i,  1919. 

Dean  DeWitt  Lewis  to  a  professorship  of  Surgery  in  the  University 
of  Chicago  Medical  School,  from  January  i,  1921. 

John  T.  McNeill  to  an  instructorship  in  Church  History,  from 
July  I,  1919. 

Ben  H.  Nicolet  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Florence  Richardson  as  lecturer  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Administration,  from  October  i,  19 19. 
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Major  James  C.  Lewis,  Jr.,  to  an  assistant  professorship  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics,  from  July  i,  1919. 

Captain  Preston  T.  Vance  to  an  assistant  professorship  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics,  from  July  i,  1919. 

Thomas  G.  Allen  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of  Oriental 
Languages  and  Literatures,  from  October  i,  19 19. 

John  Edward  Gordon  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of 
Hygiene  and  Bacteriology,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Gordon  J.  Laing  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Department  of  Latin 
Language  and  Literature,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Rutledge  T.  Wiltbank  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Paul  Eugene  Klein  as  teacher  in  the  Manual  Training  Department 
in  the  Elementary  and  High  Schools,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Theodore  Clarence    Newman  as  teacher  in  Shop  Courses,   from 
October  i,  1919. 

Leona  F.  Bowman  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics,  from  October  i,  19 19. 

Evelyn  Halliday  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics,  from  January  i,  1920. 

Florence  B.  King  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Sybil  Woodruff  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Marion  G.  Miller  as  teacher  in  the  Elementary  School,  from  Octo- 
ber I,  1919. 

Sarah  F.  Pellett  as  teacher  in  the  High  School,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Theodora   Goldsun  Pottle  as  teacher  in  the  High  School,   from 
October  i,  1919. 

Marjorie  Parker  as  teacher  in  the  Elementary  School,  from  October  i , 
1919. 

Clyde  John  Bollinger  as  teacher  in  the  High  School,  from  October  i, 
1919. 

Ernest  Hugh  Schideler  as  teacher  in  the  High  School,  from  October  i, 
1919. 

Earl  Joseph  Belcher  as  teacher  in  the  High  School,  from  October  i, 
1919. 

Edith  Ethel  Shepherd  as  teacher  in  the  Elementary  School,  from 
October  i,  1919. 

Mildred  Virginia  Talbot  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of 
Home  Economics,  from  October  i,  1919. 
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PROMOTIONS 

Instructor  Arthur  J.  Dempster,  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  to 
an  assistant  professorship,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Arno  B.  Luckhardt  to  an  associate  professorship  in  the  Department 
of  Physiology,  from  July  i,  1919. 

RESIGNATIONS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  accepted  the  resignations  of  the  following 
members  of  the  faculties: 

Carl  Kinsley,  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Physics,  effective 
July  14,  1919. 

Clara  Blanche  Knapp,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  School  of 
Education,  effective  September  30,  1919. 

Louise  Patterson,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture,  effective  Septem- 
ber 30,  1919. 

Helen  Reid  Goodrich,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  School  of 
Education,  effective  September  30,  1919. 

John  C.  Weigel,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Germanic  Language 
and  Literature,  effective  September  30,  1919. 

Franklin  W.  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  effective  Sep- 
tember 30,  1919. 

Katherine  L.  McLaughHn,  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  School, 
effective  September  30,  1919. 

Allen  L.  Shank,  Teacher  of  Manual  Training  in  the  High  School  and 
the  Elementary  School,  effective  September  30,  1919. 

Nama  A.  Lathe,  Teacher  of  Art  in  the  High  School,  effective  Sep- 
tember 30,  1919. 

Fred  T.  Rogers,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Physiology, 
effective  September  30,  1919. 

Andrew  C.  Ivy,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Physiology,  effec- 
tive September  30,  1919. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  for  purchases  for  Haskell  Oriental 
Museum. 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  La  Verne  Noyes,  the  donor  of  Ida  Noyes 
Hall  and  the  creator  of  the  La  Verne  Noyes  Foundation,  paintings,  other 
works  of  art,  furniture,  rugs,  and  household  furnishings  suitable  for 
Ida  Noyes  Hall  were  bequeathed  to  the  University. 

The  University  has  purchased  the  property  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  Fifty-sixth  Street  and  Greenwood  Avenue,  immediately  north  of 
Stagg  Field. 
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Mr.  Lessing  Rosenthal,  of  Chicago,  has  given  to  the  University  a 
collection  of  551  volumes  in  classical  philology;  philosophy;  foreign, 
especially  German,  law,  and  literature,  particularly  German.  The 
Associate  Director  of  the  Libraries  reports  that  "many  of  these  books 
will  prove  valuable  additions  to  the  various  classes  or  departments  to 
which  they  relate."  The  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  formally 
expressed  to  Mr.  Rosenthal  for  his  generous  contribution. 

In  addition  to  the  bequest  of  $3,000  for  a  scholarship,  reported  in 
the  University  Record  for  July,  the  will  of  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Morse  includes 
a  gift  of  the  residuum  of  her  estate  in  the  event  of  her  son,  Walter  H. 
Morse,  "leaving  no  child  or  children  or  descendants  of  a  child  or  children 
him  surviving." 

Work  upon  the  plans  for  the  University  Chapel  is  proceeding  in  the 
offices  of  the  architect,  Bertram  G.  Goodhue.  Progress,  too,  is  being 
made  in  perfecting  the  plans  for  the  Albert  Merritt  Billings  Hospital, 
of  which  Charles  A.  CooHdge  is  the  architect.  It  is  expected  that  both 
sets  of  plans  will  soon  be  ready  for  submission  to  the  Committee  on 
Buildings  and  Grounds. 
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SIDNEY  ALBERT  KENT 

By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

These  sketches  are  written  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the 
benefactors  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Their  lives  have  been  built 
into  and  become  a  part  of  its  history,  and  in  it  they  continue  to  live. 
Through  its  activities  they  serve  the  world.  The  remembrance  of  the 
serv^ants  of  mankind  should  not  perish.  Future  generations  should 
know,  not  their  names  only,  but  who  they  were  and  what  they  did. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  large  benefactors  of  the  University  was 
Sidney  A.  Kent,  who  for  nearly  fifty  years  was  a  Chicago  business 
man  and  for  much  of  that  time  a  very  prominent  one.  He  was  of  New 
England  extraction  and  was  born  in  Suffield,  Connecticut.  The  Kents 
migrated  from  England  to  Massachusetts  about  1630  and  were  among 
those  who  soon  after  that  date  secured  permission  to  proceed  to  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  and  hew  out  a  home  for  themselves  in  what 
was  then  the  remote  western  wilderness.  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
was  founded,  and  the  settlers  soon  began  to  spread  out  into  the  sur- 
rounding country.  One  company  went  ten  miles  down  the  river  and 
organized  a  town  on  the  western  bank  which  they  called  Southfield  and 
later  contracted  into  Suffield.  The  shores  of  the  new  town,  unlike  those 
to* the  north  and  south,  rose  abruptly  from  the  bed  of  the  Connecticut 
and  continued  westward  in  a  succession  of  heavily  wooded  ridges  along 
which  the  north  and  south  roads  or  streets  ran,  the  chief  of  these  perhaps 
being  appropriately  called  High  Street.  The  township  was  covered  with 
an  almost  unbroken  forest,  so  that  the  settlers  were  compelled  literally 
to  hew  their  homes  out  of  the  wilderness.  Among  the  first  of  these 
settlers  was  Samuel  Kent,  to  whom  a  farm  of  sixty  acres  was  allotted  in 
1669,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  town  of  Suffield  was  on 
the  border-line  between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Having 
been  settled  from  Springfield  it  fell  naturally  under  the  government  of 
Massachusetts,  although  it  lay  entirely  within  the  natural  and,  indeed, 
legal  boundaries  of  Connecticut.  The  people  early  instituted  efforts 
to  have  their  allegiance  transferred,  but  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so  for 
many  years.  In  1723-24  the  electors  made  John  Kent  their  agent  in 
the  matter  and  in  the  end  succeeded  in  becoming  a  part  of  Connecticut. 
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Though  the  first  Kents  of  Suffield  were,  like  all  the  other  settlers, 
farmers,  younger  sons  soon  began  to  leave  the  soil  and  seek  their  for- 
tunes in  other  fields  of  efi'ort.  Not  a  few  rose  to  eminence,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  these  being  Chancellor  Kent,  author  of  the  well- 
known  Kent's  Commentaries,  the  most  famous  of  early  American  law 
books. 

The  family  did  not  lack  prominence  in  Suffield  itself.  Samuel  Kent 
was  three  times  a  member  of  the  board  of  selectmen.  John  was  a 
representative  of  the  town  in  the  general  court.  When,  a  hundred  years 
after  the  founding  of  the  town,  the  struggle  for  American  independence 
came,  the  men  of  Suffield  were  among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  to 
arms.  Within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington 
reached  the  town,  a  company  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  men  were  on 
their  way  to  Boston  to  fight  for  their  liberties.  Their  captain  was 
Elihu  Kent,  the  first  of  the  many  of  that  name  who  entered  the  patriot 
army. 

In  1870  the  town  celebrated  its  bicentennial  anniversary  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  event  in  a  small  volume.  A  few  portraits  of 
representative  citizens  were  included  and  among  them  appears  the  face 
of  Henry  P.  Kent.  One  of  the  streets  of  the  village  bears  the  family 
name  Kent  Avenue. 

Sidney  A.  Kent,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  direct  descendant, 
in  the  sixth  generation,  of  that  Samuel  Kent  who  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Sufiield.  His  great-grandfather.  Deacon  Amos  Kent,  was  the 
great-grandson  of  Samuel,  the  early  settler.  Like  his  father  and  his 
grandfather  the  deacon,  Amos  was  a  farmer,  and  his  son  and  grandson 
followed  him  on  the  ancestral  farm. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  first  settlers  of  Suffield  were  religious, 
and  that  a  Congregational  church  was  the  first  organization  attempted. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  Baptists  organized  and  some  of  the  Kents  were 
among  the  constituent  members  of  the  Baptist  church.  The  Baptists 
became  strong,  well-to-do,  and  lovers  of  learning,  and  in  1833  estab- 
lished the  Connecticut  Literary  Institution,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  glories  of  the  town.  The  churches,  the  schoolhouse,  and  the  Lit- 
erary Institution  naturally  formed  a  center  about  which  gathered  the 
industrial  and  business  life  of  the  township  and  became  the  village  of 
Suffield. 

The  farm  of  Deacon  Amos  was  about  one  mile  west  of  the  village. 
On  this  farm  on  July  16, 1834,  Sidney  A.  Kent  was  born,  son  of  Albert  and 
Lucinda  (Gillett)  Kent.     There  were  two  other  sons  and  two  daughters, 
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all,  except  one  brother,  being  older  than  Sidney.  The  family  occupied 
a  good  position  in  the  community.  They  were  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. The  farmhouse  was  so  good  that  when  the  boy  born  in  it 
in  1834  retired  from  business  sixty  years  later,  a  man  of  large  wealth, 
he  made  it  with  some  additions  and  improvements  his  principal  place  of 
residence.  He  was  fortunate  in  having  two  older  sisters  and  a  brother 
four  years  older  than  himself  who  had  much  to  do  in  molding  his 
character.  The  brother,  Albert  E.  Kent,  was  of  exceptional  ability  and 
high  character  and  exercised  a  strong  and  beneficent  influence  over  his 
younger  brother.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  has  been  left  on 
record  of  the  boyhood  of  Mr.  Kent.  We  know,  however,  that  his  youth 
was  spent  in  one  of  the  most  attractive  countrysides  in  America.  One 
writer,  telhng  the  story  of  the  bicentennial  celebration,  says  of  Suffield, 
"  It  is  one  of  the  very  loveliest  of  the  many  beautiful  towns  in  the  splendid 
valley  in  which  it  is  situated.  Its  fertile  and  carefully  cultivated  farms, 
its  broad  and  neatly  kept  streets,  its  fine  roads,  its  magnificent  residences, 
its  superb  churches,  its  commodious  educational  structures,  all  evince  a 
high  degree  of  culture  and  prosperity."  One  of  the  speakers  at  the  cele- 
bration, referring  to  High,  now  Main  Street,  on  and  near  which  the  Kents 
had  their  homes,  characterized  it  as  "magnificent  beyond  comparison 
with  any  other  street  east  or  west,"  and  the  speaker  was  a  resident  of 
St.  Louis.  From  this  street,  which  was  literally  the  "high  street," 
young  Kent  had  under  his  eye  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Connecticut  from 
Springfield,  nine  miles  north,  to  Hartford,  seventeen  miles  south.  Look- 
ing westward  he  saw  only  three  or  four  miles  away  one  of  the  peaks  of  the 
JVIount  Tom  Range,  with  the  almost  perpendicular  bluffs  of  Manateck 
Mountain  to  the  south,  and  a  few  miles  to  the  northwest  were  the  far- 
famed  Berkshire  Hills.  And  everywhere  were  brooks  making  their 
way  through  the  ridges  to  the  river.  It  was  a  delightful  spot  in  which  to 
be  born  and  spend  one's  boyhood  and  to  which  to  return  in  the  evening 
of  life. 

Young  Kent  grew  up  on  his  father's  farm,  but  his  experience  as  a 
farmer's  son  was  so  exceptionally  happy  that  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
dream  of  his  life  to  spend  his  last  years  amid  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood 
and  on  the  ancestral  acres.  There  were  no  remembrances  of  grinding 
toil  and  youthful  hardship,  but  rather  of  beautiful  landscapes,  of  happy 
days  in  the  forests  and  along  the  streams,  of  an  attractive  home  life, 
and  of  pleasant  years  at  school.  The  village  of  Suffield  was  small,  but 
it  was  an  educational  center,  and  the  enthusiasm  for  culture  attained  its 
height  during  the  youth  of  Sidney  Kent.     It  was  during  those  years  that 
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the  Connecticut  Literary  Institution  was  established  and  every  wide- 
awake boy  in  the  township  conceived  an  ambition  for  an  education.  No 
boy  was  more  wide  awake  than  young  Kent  and  at  sixteen  he  was  a 
student  in  the  Institution.  Entering  in  1850  he  pursued  his  studies  for 
two  or  three  years  until  he  was  fitted  to  become  a  teacher.  Whether  he 
graduated  may  be  doubted. 

In  the  spring  of  1853  he  lost  his  father,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
two,  when  Sidney  was  eighteen.  How  far  this  bereavement  changed  the 
current  of  his  life,  the  writer  of  this  sketch  does  not  know.  But  the 
year  marked  one  of  the  most  important  milestones  in  his  career.  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  of  the  fertility  of  the  prairies  of  Ilhnois 
and  Iowa,  followed  by  the  extraordinary  migration  westward,  attracted 
the  attention  and  awakened  the  interest  of  well-nigh  every  young  man 
in  the  older  states.  It  was  while  young  Kent  was  a  student  in  the  Insti- 
tution that  the  lure  of  the  West  laid  hold  of  him  also  with  its  resistless 
attraction  and  in  1853  drew  him  to  Illinois.  Whether  Chicago  was  his 
objective  from  the  start  is  uncertain,  but  an  opportunity  to  teach  a  school 
led  him  at  the  outset  to  Kane  County,  about  forty  miles  southwest  of 
that  city.  There  he  remained  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  fullfiUing 
his  engagement  as  a  teacher.  His  true  vocation,  however,  was  not 
teaching  but  business.  He  had  innate  gifts  for  success  in  commercial 
life.  The  fabulous  opportunities  in  business  presented  by  the  rising 
young  city  so  near  at  hand  came  to  him  with  such  a  power  of  appeal  that 
after  a  single  year  of  teaching  he  made  his  permanent  home  in  Chicago. 
He  was  without  means,  apparently,  and,  accepting  the  first  thing  that 
offered,  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  dry  goods  house  of  Savage,  Case  & 
Company,  where  he  remained  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Kent's  older  brother,  Albert  E.  Kent,  who  had  the  same  inborn 
capacity  for  business,  had  also  made  his  home  in  Chicago.  Both  were 
ambitious  as  well  as  capable,  and  in  1856  when  Sidney  was  twenty-two 
years  old  they  formed  a  partnership  and  struck  out  on  their  own  account 
in  the  commission  business.  They  dealt  chiefly  in  furs,  hides,  and 
grain.  Probably  something  had  come  to  them  from  the  settlement  of 
their  father's  estate,  for  they  are  said  to  have  engaged  extensively  in 
the  fur  trade,  and  Sidney  made  repeated  journeys  through  the  near  and 
far  West  buying  furs  for  the  eastern  market.  There  were  few  railroads 
at  that  time  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  none  at  all  beyond  the  Missouri, 
and  these  long  journeys  were  difficult,  wearisome,  and  not  infrequently 
dangerous. 

The  Chicago  of  that  day  was  a  city  of  young  men.  Its  business  men 
were  often,  as  in  this  case,  hardly  more  than  boys.     Here  was  a  youth 
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of  twenty-two,  one  of  the  principal  partners  in  a  business  that  took  him 
all  over  the  West,  as  far  as  the  Pacific,  buying  goods  to  be  sold  on  the 
Atlantic.  The  courage  and  enterprise  of  the  young  business  men  of  the 
Chicago  of  that  day  compel  our  wonder  and  admiration.  Sidney  A. 
Kent  had  both  courage  and  enterprise  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  He 
was  ready  to  make  great  ventures  when  proportionate  rewards  were 
promised.  Since  entering  business  the  two  partners  had  studied  the 
packing  industry  and,  becoming  assured  that  it  might  be  made  very 
profitable  and  gave  promise  of  extraordinary  development,  they  entered 
that  business  in  a  small  way  in  1854,  packing  and  shipping  as  a  first 
venture  a  thousand  hogs.  They  formed  the  packing  firm  of  A.  E.  Kent 
&  Company  and  prospered  greatly.  Sidney  was  a  natural  speculator 
but  by  no  means  a  reckless  one.  He  had  a  keen  speculative  insight  and 
a  love  for  large  operations.  In  the  sixties  he  made  a  deal  in  pork  which 
attracted  much  attention.  Believing  the  country  overstocked  he  sold 
a  large  amount  of  pork  short.  Other  dealers  believed  he  had  made  a 
mistake  and  would  not  be  able  to  deliver  what  he  had  sold  without  heavy 
loss.  But  he  persisted  and  carried  the  deal  through  to  the  end  with  entire 
success.  The  final  outcome  was  that  "  he  did  not  sell  a  barrel  of  pork  on 
which  he  did  not  make  a  profit." 

About  1872  the  firm  became  incorporated  as  the  Chicago  Packing 
and  Provision  Company  with  Sidney  A.  Kent  as  president.  He  remained 
president  of  the  corporation  sixteen  years.  He  was  still  a  young  man, 
being  only  thirty-eight  at  the  beginning  of  this  period. 

His  activities  during  these  years  were  by  no  means  restricted  to  the 
packing  business.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  dealt 
extensively  in  grain.  One  of  the  most  notable  transactions  in  which  he 
was  engaged  was  the  great  wheat  deal  which  extended  from  January, 
1880,  to  May,  1881.  A  number  of  men  were  interested,  but  Mr.  Kent 
more  largely  than  anyone  else.  From  time  to  time  very  large  sums  of 
money  were  required.  Mr  Kent's  resources  were  sometimes  strained 
almost  to  the  limit.  It  was  no  doubt  during  these  strenuous  months  that 
he  is  said  to  have  had  his  only  falling-out  with  his  trusted  office  man  who 
made  out  and  signed  all  his  personal  checks,  even  the  checks  for  his 
daily  private  expenses.  It  is  related  that  he  entered  his  office  one  day 
and  said  to  Mr.  French,  "Make  me  a  check  for  $200,000,"  whereupon 
Mr.  French  began  to  remonstrate,  saving,  "Mr.  Kent,  I  can't  do  it, 
it  is  impossible.  You  have  only  $100,000  in  the  bank."  On  this,  Mr. 
Kent,  usually  quiet  and  gentle,  turned  upon  him  in  a  sudden  fury  and 
said,  "What's  that  got  to  do  with  it ?  You  can  sign  a  check,  can't  you ? 
You  make  the  check  and  I  will  attend  to  the  rest  of  it."     Few  deals  of 
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this  sort  have  been  entirely  successful  on  the  Board  of  Trade.  This 
one,  however,  proved  a  very  great  success.  The  profits  are  said  to  have 
approximated  a  million  dollars,  the  largest  share  going  to  Mr.  Kent. 

Meantime  his  business  connections  had  become  very  widely  extended . 
He  had  been  one  of  the  incorporators  in  1864-65  of  the  Chicago  Union 
Stock  Yards.  Six  times  he  was  made  a  director  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  first  time  in  1865,  the  last  in  1883.  Immediately  after  its  organiza- 
tion he  became  associated  with  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank.  In  1871  he 
was  made  vice-president  and  later  became  president  of  the  bank.  For 
many  years  he  was  director  of  the  Merchant's  Loan  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank.  He  was  a  director  in  the  Kirby  Carpenter  Company  with  exten- 
sive interests  in  lumber,  lands,  and  mills  on  the  Menominee  River, 
Michigan.  He  became  a  large  holder  of  stock  in  the  Chicago  Traction 
Company.  He  was  connected  with  the  American  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank.  He  was  a  director  in  the  Sante  Fe  Railroad  Company,  in  the 
West  Chicago  Street  Railway,  in  the  Union  Iron  Company,  and  in 
the  Ilhnois  Steel  Company.  One  of  the  larger  later  enterprises  in 
which  he  engaged  was  the  consolidation  of  the  various  smaller  gas 
companies  of  Chicago  into  the  Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company. 
He  was  a  director  in  the  Northern  Trust  Company  and  in  the  Metro- 
pohtan  Bank, 

Mr.  Kent  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Chicago  Packing  and  Provision 
Company  until  1888.  Finding  his  time  and  attention  taken  up  with  his 
many  other  interests,  he  then  gave  up  the  presidency  and  became  vice- 
president  of  the  company.  His  life  had  been  one  of  extraordinary 
activity  for  the  entire  period  since  he  entered  business  for  himself,  a 
period  of  thirty-two  years.  He  was  fifty-four  years  old,  had  accumulated 
a  fortune,  and  began  to  think  of  retiring  from  active  business. 

While  Mr.  Kent  was  still  president  of  the  Chicago  Packing  and  Pro- 
vision Company  there  occurred  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in 
his  life  which  reveals  the  man  in  a  light  so  attractive  and  illuminating 
that  this  sketch  would  be  quite  incomplete  without  it.  The  story 
reveals  his  attitude  toward  his  employees  and  toward  the  question  of  the 
eight-hour  day  which  has  been  agitating  the  country  ever  since  the 
incident  occurred.  It  is  told  by  George  A.  Schilhng,  a  prominent  labor 
leader  of  that  day,  who  wrote  as  follows: 

In  1885  the  Federal  Trades  of  the  United  States  convened  in  Chicago  and  resolved 
"that  on  and  after  May  i,  1886,  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work."  Agitation 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  eight-hour  day  began  in  the  city  in  the  early  part  of  Febru- 
ary, 1886.  The  movement  gathered  strength  day  by  day  and  as  the  time  for  its 
introduction  approached  Chicago  was  ablaze  for  this  demand. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1886,  I,  in  company  with  another  delegate  of  the 
Chicago  Trades  Assembly,  called  upon  Mr.  Kent  at  his  office  and  asked  his  aid  in  the 

introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards He  simply  asked 

whether  his  men  demanded  it.  I  told  him  that  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
wanted  it.  "Well,"  said  he,  in  a  modest  way,  "I  will  go  down  there  tomorrow  and 
inquire  and  send  you  word  later."  Next  morning  he  appeared  at  the  packing  house 
and  told  his  superintendent  to  call  in  the  foreman  of  every  department.  When  they 
came  he  said,  "I  am  informed  that  our  men  desire  an  eight-hour  day,"  and  he  asked 
that  each  foreman  return  to  his  department  and  have  the  men  vote  on  the  question. 
"Tell  them,"  he  said,  "that  I  have  the  following  proposition  to  make:  I  will  either 
give  them  the  present  ten  hours'  pay  for  nine  hours'  work,  or  give  them  nine  hours' 
pay  for  eight  hours'  work.  Say  to  them  that  they  need  not  fear  to  express  themselves 
fully  on  the  subject,  as  I  have  thought  the  matter  over  and  have  concluded  to  give  the 
eight-hour  day  a  trial." 

The  foremen  returned  and  apprised  the  men  of  Mr.  Kent's  message,  and,  after 
due  deliberation,  they  concluded  to  accept  nine  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work,  but 
requested  that  the  common  laboring  men,  who  were  then  receiving  $1.75  per  day, 
should  not  be  reduced  at  all.  This  Mr.  Kent  gladly  conceded  and  complimented  his 
skilled  workmen  on  the  interest  they  felt  in  their  poorer-paid  fellows. 

May  I,  1886,  came  on  Saturday,  and  "Hutch  House,"  as  it  was  then  called,  blew 
its  whistle  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  men  were  so  elated  at  this  victory  that  they 
rechristened  the  building,  and  thereafter  called  it  the  "Kent  House." 

The  action  of  Mr.  Kent  in  conceding  the  eight-hour  day  had  such  remarkable 
influence  that  by  Monday,  May  3,  the  whole  Union  Stock  Yards  was  out  for  its  adop- 
tion, and  every  packer  was  compelled  to  grant  it.  But,  instead  of  consenting  to  nine 
hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work,  the  workmen  of  other  houses  demanded  ten  hours' 
pay  for  eight  hours'  work,  and  when  Mr.  Kent's  attention  was  called  to  this  he  willingly 
followed  suit.  The  eight-hour  system  was  thereafter  established  throughout  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  for  some  30,000  employes  and  remained  intact  until  November  of  the 
same  year. 

Mr.  Schilling  goes  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Kent  then  went  abroad  for  a 
prolonged  absence,  and  that  while  he  was  away  was  waged  "one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  contests  in  the  annals  of  the  labor  movement  of 
Chicago  for  the  retention  of  the  eight-hour  day." 

The  workmen  lost  the  battle  for  the  time  being.  Mr.  Kent  retired 
from  the  presidency  of  the  Chicago  Packing  and  Provision  Com.pany. 
But  he  had  won  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  laboring  men.  They  elected, 
in  188S,  R.  M.  Burke  to  the  state  senate,  and  Mr.  Schilling  goes  on  with 
his  story  as  follows: 

In  the  year  1889  Senator  Burke  seized  the  opportunity  to  nominate  Sidney  A. 
Kent  for  the  exalted  office  of  United  States  Senator,  and  no  one  in  Chicago  was  as 
much  surprised  as  Mr.  Kent  himself  on  reading  the  papers  the  next  morning.  The 
following  is  the  substance  of  the  speech  made  by  Senator  Burke:  "Mr.  President  and 
members  of  the  Senate:  I  would  place  in  nomination  for  the  position  of  Senator  of  the 
grand  state  of  Illinois  one  of  the  nation's  true  noblemen,  a  plain,  practical  man.  He, 
as  an  employer  of  labor,  does  not  think  that  the  honest  demands  of  labor  should  be 
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met  with  a  policeman's  club.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  is  among  Chicago's 
most  wealthy  citizens,  he  rises  above  his  environment,  and  in  summing  up  the  whole 
industrial  question,  suggests  a  solution  in  the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day  law. 
It  is  not  simply  a  theory  with  him,  but  two  years  ago  he  made  a  strenuous  effort  to 
inaugurate  the  same  in  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and  did  so  for  a  time.  WTien  inter- 
viewed on  the  subject  he  said :  '  The  fact  is  that  there  are  thousands  of  men  continually 
out  of  work,  who  want  a  job  and  ought  to  have  it,  not  only  for  their  own  well-being 
but  for  the  safety  of  society,  and  if  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  per  day 
will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  earn  an  honest  living,  as  I  believe  it  will,  no  employer 
should  oppose  it.  And  if  the  men  will  only  devote  their  spare  time  to  education  and 
improvement  we  will  all  be  gainers  in  the  end.  The  only  thing  to  be  feared  is  ignor- 
ance.' 

"Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Senate,  I  wish  to  say  that  you  may  think  it 
strange  that  I,  a  representative  of  the  laboring  people,  should  nominate  one  of  Chicago's 
millionaires.  Let  me  say,  however,  in  justification  of  my  act,  I  do  so,  not  because  of 
his  millions,  but  because  his  noble  mind  and  heart  shine  through  his  wealth:  because 
notwithstanding  a  successful  business  career  such  as  few  men  can  boast  of,  he  manifests 
none  of  that  ostentation,  arrogance  and  tyranny  that  are  characteristic  of  the  dollar 
kind:  a  man  of  few  words,  plain  and  modest  as  a  schoolgirl,  with  all  the  simplicity 
of  a  true  American  who  never  held  or  sought  office.  None  will  be  more  surprised  at 
my  action  than  he,  and  he  may  possibly  call  me  to  task  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken  with 
his  name,  but  as  a  representative  of  the  laboring  people,  I  would  nominate  the  great 
eight-hour  advocate,  Sidney  A.  Kent  of  Cook  County." 

The  late  governor,  R.  J.  Oglesby,  in  complimenting  Senator  Burke  on  his  nominat- 
ing speech,  said  it  was  the  highest  tribute  he  had  ever  heard  paid  to  a  rich  man. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  tried  to  have  some  amusement  for  a  few  days 
thereafter  because  he,  a  millionaire,  was  the  candidate  of  the  Labor  Party  for  the 
United  States  Senatorship.  To  all  these  good-natured  jests  he  replied  that  he  was 
proud  of  the  honor,  especialty  as  he  had  received  the  full  party  vote  (that  of  Mr.  Burke) 
without  having  sought  it. 

Mr.  Kent  always  regretted  the  loss  of  the  eight-hour  day  in  the  Union  Stock  Yards. 
He  believed  that  employers  generally  should  have  been  more  friendly  toward  it.  He 
said  that  the  question  whether  the  eight-hour  work  day  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
workman  and  to  the  public  at  large  would  be  solely  determined  by  the  use  made  of  the 
leisure  time.  If  it  resulted  in  a  broader  intelligence,  society  at  large  would  be  the 
gainer:  the  workman's  powers  of  consumption  would  be  enlarged  and  the  condition 
of  our  home  market  improved. 

If  all  the  work  people  felt  as  I  do,  we  would  collect  a  limited  sum,  erect  a  modest 
stone  over  his  grave  and  inscribe  thereon : 

Here  lies  Sidney  A.  Kent,  the  millionaire  packer  of  Chicago,  who,  in  1886,  cham- 
pioned and  conceded  the  eight-hour  day  to  his  employes.  He  believed  its  universal 
adoption  would  result  in  a  broader  intelligence  and  a  higher  standard  of  life  for  the 
masses  and  insure  the  more  general  progress  of  society. 

I  have  quoted  thus  freely  from  Mr.  Schilling  because  such  tributes 
from  workingmen  to  men  of  large  wealth  are  well-nigh  unknown.  It 
was  written  after  Mr.  Kent's  death  and  more  than  twelve  years  after  the 
first  great  battle  for  the  eight-hour  day.  The  writer  of  it  spoke  out  of  a 
grateful  heart  and  voiced  the  feelings  of  the  workingmen.     It  is,  there- 
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fore,  a  tribute  most  eloquent  and  significant.  It  throws  a  wholly  new 
light  on  the  character  of  this  modest  millionaire,  whose  heart  was  wide 
open  to  the  demands  of  his  employees,  who  entered  into  the  completest 
sympathy  with  them,  who  believed  in  and  sought  co-operation  instead 
of  conflict  with  them,  and  who,  a  full  generation  in  advance  of  the  great 
mass  of  employers,  recognized  the  propriety,  necessity,  and  justice  of  a 
shorter  working  day.  The  reduction  of  the  ten-hour  day  to  eight  hours 
with  undiminished  pay  was  felt  by  employers  to  be  revolutionary. 
They  fought  against  it,  for  the  most  part,  with  great  bitterness.  When 
the  issue  was  presented  to  Mr.  Kent,  however,  he  only  asked  whether 
his  employees  demanded  it,  and  on  being  assured  that  they  desired  it  said 
that  he  would  confer  with  them.  This  he  immediately  did,  encouraging 
them  to  express  themselves  freely.  He  submitted  to  them  his  proposals, 
and  when  they  came  back  with  an  amendment  in  favor  of  unskilled 
labor  he  promptly  accepted  it.  In  other  words,  he  treated  them  as 
though  he  recognized  them  as  partners  in  a  great  co-operative  business 
in  which,  so  far  as  hours,  wages,  and  general  working  conditions  were 
concerned,  they  had  a  clear  right  to  be  heard.  This  was  a  very  long 
step  to  be  taken  a  full  generation  ago  in  the  democratization  of  industry, 
of  which  in  this  later  day  we  hear  so  much. 

This  intelligent  and  sympathetic  attitude  toward  men  who  worked 
with  their  hands  presents  Mr.  Kent  in  a  very  attractive  light.  He  had 
himself  started  life  as  a  poor  man  and  he  never  lost  his  understanding  of, 
and  sense  of  comradeship  with,  men  who  worked  for  a  living.  Mr. 
SchiUing  says,  ''The  humblest  workman  in  his  employ  could  approach 
him  with  ease  and  unconcern."  He  was  not  only  without  any  of  the 
arrogance  of  wealth,  but  he  felt  and  manifested  a  living  sympathy  with 
workingmen.  He  thus  commanded  their  confidence  and  good- will. 
Employer  and  employees  met  each  other  halfway.  And  thus  simply  they 
discovered  the  basis  of  all  industrial  peace  and  prosperity — co-operation 
inspired  by  mutual  understanding  and  sympathy  and  a  purpose  on  both 
sides  to  deal  fairly  and  justly. 

Mr.  Kent  remained  unmarried  until  he  was  thirty  years  old.  At  that 
age  he  was  already  a  successful  business  man.  It  was  on  September  25, 
1864,  that  he  married  Stella  A.  Lincoln,  of  Newark  Valley,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Kent  was  the  daughter  of  Congressman  W.  S.  Lincoln.  For  a 
number  of  years  they  lived  on  Park  Avenue.  Later  they  made  their 
home  on  Michigan  Avenue,  after  1884  at  2944  Michigan  Avenue. 

It  is  said  that  in  one  of  his  large  speculative  deals,  when  he  was 
extending  himself  to  the  limit  and  putting  up  every  available  dollar, 
Mr.  Kent  sold  one  Michigan  Avenue  residence  at  a  great  sacrifice  for 
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$90,000,  being  confident  that  the  final  outcome  would  make  up  his  loss 
many  times  over. 

The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  were  two  daughters,  Helen  L. 
and  Stella  A.  Kent.  The  former  married  Andre  Massenat,  and  the  latter 
A.  K.  Legare.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Massenat  later  made  their  home  on  Pequest 
Farm,  Bridgeville,  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Legare  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Sidney  Kent  Legare  conducts  the  ancestral  farm  in  Suftield,  which 
has  been  developed  into  a  splendid  country  estate  with  multiplied 
attractions. 

Mr.  Kent  was  a  good  deal  of  a  traveler.  He  made  three  trips  abroad ; 
but  most  of  his  journeys  were  made  in  this  country,  and  these  carried 
him  all  over  the  Union.  He  used  to  say,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  he 
had  visited  every  state  and  every  territory  in  his  own  country,  not 
excepting  Alaska.  Many  of  his  earlier  journeys  were  made  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  business,  but  later  he  traveled  for  pleasure,  evidently 
making  it  an  object  to  visit  every  section  of  his  own  country. 

Mr.  Kent  continued  in  business  until  1892  or  1893,  retiring,  before 
he  was  sixty,  with  an  ample  fortune.  Forty  years  had  passed  since  he 
had  left  the  place  where  he  was  born  and  bred;  but  his  love  for  it  con- 
tinued. Suffield  had  been  the  home  of  the  Kents  for  two  hundred  years 
or  more.  Mr.  Kent  loved  it.  He  had  never  lost  touch  with  it.  His 
remembrances  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  must  have  been  dehghtful,  for 
they  drew  him  back  to  Suffield  to  spend  the  evening  of  life  where  its 
morning  had  been  so  happily  passed.  His  father's  farm,  which  had  been 
in  the  family  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  more,  had  come  into  his  hands. 
From  time  to  time  he  added  to  it  till  it  contained  two  hundred  and  six 
acres.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  reverent  regard  and  love  for  the  house 
of  his  fathers  in  which  he  was  born.  This  ancient  "house  he  built  over, 
retaining  all  possible  of  the  original,"  in  the  words  of  an  old  SuflSeld 
friend.  And  another  adds  that  it  is  "a  spacious,  attractive,  and  com- 
pletely furnished  house."  Here  he  spent  much  of  his  time  during  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years  of  his  life.  In  1899  he  made  his  last  trip  abroad. 
His  health  was  failing  and  for  it  he  visited  Carlsbad.  Returning  home 
the  following  spring,  he  was  prostrated  by  an  attack  of  influenza.  This 
followed  by  other  complications  and  he  died  April  i,  1900,  at  his  Suffield 
home.  Mrs.  Kent  survived  him  and  continued  to  make  her  home  in 
Suffield  during  the  rest  of  her  life.  She  died  in  1913,  and  the  old  home  of 
the  family  descended  to  Mrs.  Legare,  her  daughter. 

For  nearly  forty  years,  the  period  covering  his  business  activity, 
Mr.  Kent  had  lived  a  busy  life,  always  full  of  interest  and  often  of  great 
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and  prolonged  nervous  strain.  He  had  conducted  large  business  enter- 
prises with  conspicuous  success.  After  his  death  Murry  Nelson,  a  well- 
known  business  man  of  Chicago,  said  that  P.  D.  Armour  once  declared 
that  "he  considered  Mr.  Kent  the  shrewdest  man  in  the  packing  fra- 
ternity." It  was  said  of  him  that  "he  enjoyed  throughout  his  business 
career  in  Chicago  a  unique  reputation — that  of  a  man  who  made  fortunes 
by  his  brains,  by  shrewd  speculation  for  the  most  part,  his  deals  being 
marked  by  almost  invariable  success."  It  was  this  element  in  his  career, 
the  speculative,  that  filled  it,  first  of  all,  with  interest,  then  with  a  variety 
of  sensations,  hope,  fear,  anxiety,  confidence,  panic,  assurance,  dis- 
appointment, exultation,  and  that,  with  these  alternating  sensations, 
brought  mental  and  physical  strain.  Mr,  Kent  always  acted  on  his  own 
judgment,  quite  independently  of  the  opinions  of  others.  The  weight 
of  opinion  on  the  Board  of  Trade  was  often  opposed  to  his  view,  "but 
generally  he  was  right  and  the  majority  wrong."  And  "always,"  it  was 
said,  "he  was  reserved,  silent  regarding  contemplated  transactions, 
unostentatious  in  the  conduct  of  his  business  and  modest  in  his  successes." 

Mr.  Kent  was  a  member  of  various  Chicago  clubs.  Of  these  the 
Washington  Park  Club,  which  maintained  a  racing  course  south  of 
Washington  Park,  and  the  Calumet  Club,  which  was  the  club  of  the 
old  settlers,  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  Union  League  remains  the  great 
club  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Kent  was  a  quiet  man.  He  talked  little.  There  was  nothing 
self-assertive  in  his  manner.  He  was  essentially  modest  and  his  bearing 
was  the  farthest  removed  from  the  arrogance  of  wealth.  It  has  been 
said  of  him  that  his  four  chief  characteristics  were  "his  love  of  home, 
reticence,  great  persistency,  and  indomitable  energy."  But  this  descrip- 
tion of  him  is  most  imperfect  and  incomplete.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
he  possessed  business  abilities  of  a  very  high  order.  And  his  business 
capacities  were  of  two  differing,  almost  contradictory,  kinds.  He  organ- 
ized and  conducted  great,  conservative  enterprises  in  the  line  of  ordinary 
business — what  might  be  termed  legitimate  business,  such  as  his  com- 
mission house,  packing  companies,  banks — with  prudence,  skill,  and 
success. 

But  he  was  equally  at  home  in  the  field  of  speculation.  He  was  not 
a  reckless  plunger.  But,  having  looked  over  the  situation  and  decided 
what  the  probabiUties  were,  he  was  not  afraid  to  take  chances,  sometimes 
risking  great  sums  when  the  prize  to  be  won  was  big  enough.  Once  con- 
vinced that  a  venture  would  succeed  and  deciding  to  enter  on  it,  no 
amount  of  adverse  opinion  could  dissuade  him  from  making  it.     He  did 
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not  invariably  succeed.  But  he  so  generally  succeeded,  and  particularly 
in  his  greatest  speculative  deals,  as  to  give  him  his  reputation  as  the 
shrewdest  trader  of  his  day  and  to  add  largely  to  his  wealth. 

It  is  said  of  Mr.  Kent  that  he  had  determined,  early  in  his  career,  to 
become  rich.  It  was,  perhaps,  this  purpose  that  led  him  into  those  great 
ventures  that  made  him  known,  not  only  as  an  ordinary  business  man, 
but  as  an  extraordinary  speculator.  The  interesting  and  rather  remark- 
able fact  is  that  he  was  equally  successful  in  both  these  lines  of  activity. 

Mr.  Kent's  purpose  to  accumulate  large  wealth,  as  wealth  was 
reckoned  before  our  day  of  enormous  fortunes,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  being  a  man  of  unusual  liberahty.  It  has  been  said  of  him :  "The 
list  of  Mr.  Kent's  public  benefactions  would  be  too  long  to  recount. 
There  was  hardly  a  charity  in  Chicago  to  which  he  did  not  subscribe  and 
no  one  can  ever  know  the  approximate  of  what  he  modestly  gave  to 
relieve  private  want."  He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  needs  of  his 
native  town.  To  its  Literary  Institution,  now  known  as  Suffield  School, 
he  made  contributions,  as  did  Mrs.  Kent  after  his  death.  His  great 
contribution  to  Suffield,  however,  was  the  Kent  Memorial  Library. 
For  the  erection  of  the  building,  the  purchase  of  books,  and  the  endow- 
ment of  the  library  he  provided  nearly  or  quite  $100,000. 

But  the  greatest  of  his  contributions  was  made  to  the  University 
of  Chicago.  The  University  was  being  founded  while  Mr.  Kent  was 
preparing  to  retire  from  active  business  and  make  Suffield  his  place  of 
residence.  This  makes  it  the  more  surprising  that  he  should  have  con- 
ceived so  liberal  an  interest  in  this  new  Chicago  enterprise.  The  writer 
of  this  sketch  well  recalls  the  day  in  the  spring  of  1890  when  Mr.  Kent 
made  his  first  subscription  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  con- 
nection with  Mr.  F.  T.  Gates  I  was  soliciting  funds  for  the  founding 
of  the  University.  We  were  trying  to  complete  a  million-dollar  condi- 
tional subscription.  We  had  reached  the  last  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
but  subscriptions  were  coming  very  slowly  and  we  were  in  a  state  of  great 
discouragement.  It  was  at  just  this  time  that  we  called  on  Mr.  Kent  in 
his  LaSalle  Street  office.  He  knew  neither  of  us,  but  received  us  cor- 
dially, listened  to  our  plea,  and  immediately  said:  ''I  am  interested  in 
what  you  are  doing  and  will  give  you  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars." 
We  had  received  larger  subscriptions  than  this,  but  it  was  given  so  quickly 
and  freely,  and  at  a  time  when  we  so  much  needed  encouragement  that 
my  associate  was  quite  overcome  and  was  more  extravagant  in  his 
expressions  of  appreciation  than  in  receiving  any  other  promise  of  help 
during  that  strenuous  year.     When  Mr.  Kent,  instead  of  putting  us 
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off  and  asking  us  to  come  in  again  later,  said  at  once,  ''I  will  help  you." 
]Mr.  Gates's  surprise  and  relief  were  so  great  that  he  exclaimed  impul- 
sively: "Mr.  Kent,  for  this  encouragement  I  could  almost  fall  down  and 
worship  you."  Perhaps  it  was  the  very  extravagance  of  our  gratitude 
that  contributed,  a  Httle  later,  to  the  interest  he  began  to  manifest  in 
the  development  of  the  University. 

More  than  six  months  before  the  new  institution  opened  its  doors  to 
students  Mr.  Kent  informed  the  trustees  that  he  had  ''decided  to  erect 
and  furnish  a  building  to  be  located  on  the  University  grounds  and  to 
be  known  as  the  Kent  Chemical  Hall."  He  wished  to  give  the  Uni- 
versity not  a  sum  of  money,  but  a  building.  His  purpose  was  to  build  a 
laboratory  and  present  it  completed,  fully  furnished,  and  perfectly 
equipped.  This  he  did.  The  plans  were  laid  before  him  for  approval. 
The  details  connected  with  the  work  of  construction  were  submitted  to 
him.  He  paid  the  bills  as  they  came  in,  authorizing  and  approving  all 
expenditures.  The  laboratory  was  dedicated  in  connection  with  the 
Fifth  Convocation,  January  i,  1894,  the  service  being  held  in  the  Kent 
Theater,  the  auditorium  of  the  building.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
Kent  in  which  he  said:  "I  hereby  give  this  building,  fully  furnished 
and  completely  equipped,  to  the  University  of  Chicago  as  a  chemical 
laboratory,  for  the  use  of  this  and  succeeding  generations."  In  receiving 
the  building  President  Harper  said  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
Mr.  Kent's  idea: 

At  first  $100,000  had  been  considered  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Before  a 
definite  conclusion  had  been  reached  the  sum  was  fixed  at  $150,000.  When  the  con- 
tracts were  made  for  the  erection  of  the  building  the  sum  designated  was  $182,000. 
When  the  bills  came  to  be  paid,  including  furnishings,  the  sum  was  $215,000,  and  to 
this  Mr.  Kent  generousl}^  added  $20,000  for  equipment,  making  in  all  $235,000. 

At  the  Convocation  proper  the  President  again  spoke  of  the  new  labora- 
tory, and  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  University  and  of  chemical  science 
to  its  builder.  Mr.  Kent  was  present  and  at  the  close  of  the  President's 
quarterly  statement  sent  to  Dr.  Harper  the  following  note  which  was 
read  to  the  audience: 

If  in  any  small  measure  the  work  of  my  life  can  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  the  greater  happiness  of  men;  if  this  can  be  done  in  the  city  where  my 
busy  days  have  been  spent  and  where  my  heart  is;  and  if,  as  I  believe,  we,  who  have 
aided  in  the  work  of  erecting  this  great  University,  have  helped  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  what  can  never  be  destroj^ed,  I  feel  in  this  work  a  pride  and  happiness  that  have  never 
been  equalled  in  my  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  jNIr.  Kent's  older  brother  and  former 
associate  in  business,  Albert  E.  Kent,  had  before  this  date  presented  a 
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chemical  laborator>'  to  Yale,  and  that  his  example  may  have  moved  the 
younger  brother  in  making  a  like  contribution  to  the  new  University  of 
Chicago  and  even  inspired  him  to  outdo  the  other's  generosity. 

On  the  wall  of  the  entrance  to  the  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory  is  a 
bronze  tablet  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  bust  of  Mr.  Kent  in  bas-relief 
with  the  following  inscription  below: 

THIS  BUILDING  IS  DEDICATED  TO  A  FUNDAMENTAL 
SCIENCE,  IN  THE  HOPE  THAT  IT  WILL  BE  A  FOUN- 
DATION STONE  LAID  BROAD  AND  DEEP  FOR  THE 
TEMPLE  OF  KNOWLEDGE  IN  WHICH  AS  WE  LIVE 
WE  HAVE   LIFE. 

Sidney  A.  Kent 

The  Laboratory  is  a  three-story  and  basement  building  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length,  with  an  addition  in  the  rear,  known 
as  the  Kent  Theater.  It  fronts  south  on  the  central  quadrangle  of  the 
original  University  group.  It  is  a  commodious  and  attractive  structure 
of  blue  Bedford  stone,  like  the  other  buildings  of  the  University  of  English 
Gothic  architecture,  and  built  to  endure  for  centuries. 

The  buildings  of  the  University  have  been  much  admired.  Their 
attractiveness  is,  without  doubt,  very  largely  due  to  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  Kent  in  the  construction  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory.  He  set  the 
example  which  later  contributors  of  buildings  have  followed.  President 
Harper  in  the  address  accepting  the  building  said: 

Everything  was  planned,  and  it  was  necessary  to  plan  it  upon  a  large  scale.  Mr. 
Kent  would  not  in  any  case  consent  to  the  use  of  material  that  was  not  of  the  best. 
....  In  all  this  the  standard  was  fixed  for  the  other  laboratories  of  the  University, 
Had  the  Chemical  Laboratory  cost  $100,000,  the  Physical  Laboratory  likewise  would 
have  cost  $100,000.  The  Chemical  Laboratory,  however,  cost  $235,000,  and  so  the 
Physical  Laboratory  when  fijiished  will  cost  its  donor  $230,000.  With  such  pro- 
vision for  the  Departments  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  it  followed  naturally  that 
Astronomy,  when  the  matter  was  taken  up,  should  be  treated  in  a  manner  equally 
magnificent. 

Kent  and  Ryerson  were  the  first  of  the  University's  laboratories  and 
they  set  a  standard  which  could  not  be  lowered. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  at  the  very  beginning  of  things. 
The  only  buildings  under  way  were  the  divinity  dormitories  and  the 
classroom  building  which  came  to  be  called  Cobb  Lecture  Hall.  There 
was  no  money  for  any  others.  The  University  was  absolutely  depend- 
ent for  the  character  of  its  future  buildings,  whether,  indeed,  it  was  to 
have  other  buildings  of  any  sort,  on  the  generosity  of  donors.     Had  it 
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been  impossible  to  find  givers  who  would  put  more  than  $50,000  into  a 
building  for  an  institution  whose  future  was  then  quite  uncertain,  build- 
ings costing  thit  amount  only  must  have  been  constructed.  The 
standard  established  by  these  first  builders  would  have  been  for  many 
years  the  accepted  standard.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Kent  put  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  into  the  first  scientific  laboratory  he  redeemed 
the  architectural  future  of  the  University  from  meanness  and  insignifi- 
cance and  gave  it  permanently  that  commodiousness,  richness,  impres- 
siveness,  and  beauty  which  have  given  it  distinction  throughout  the 
educational  world.  It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  universities  of 
the  whole  country  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Kent.  It  has  been  said  that 
Kent  was  the  first  of  the  great  laboratories  of  our  country  devoted 
entirely  to  chemistry.  Like  the  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory,  built  at 
ahnost  the  same  time,  it  was  the  envy  and  despair  of  other  universities. 
But  with  these  fine  buildings  to  stimulate  them  to  effort,  they,  too, 
found  generous  friends,  and  the  era  of  great  scientific  laboratories  began. 
That  era  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Sidney  A.  Kent 
and  Martin  A.  Ryerson. 

The  Fifth  Convocation  of  the  University,  held  January  2,  1894, 
fifteen  months  after  the  opening  of  the  institution,  centered  about  the 
dedication  of  Kent  Laboratory.  Professor,  later  President,  Remsen 
had  a  year  before  been  brought  from  Johns  Hopkins  to  assist  the  archi- 
tect in  planning  an  ideal  laboratory.  He  now  returned  to  Chicago  as 
Convocation  orator  to  dedicate  the  building  into  which  he  had  put  his 
best  thought,  taking  for  his  theme  "The  Chemical  Laboratory."  The 
occasion  was  made  memorable  by  a  conference  of  the  teachers  of  chem- 
istry representing  forty-one  institutions,  which  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  annual  conference  for  the  discussion  of  methods  of  chemical 
instruction. 

When  the  Laboratory  was  built  it  was  more  than  ample  for  the 
students  of  the  new  institution.  As  has  been  indicated,  it  was  a  large 
building,  but  twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  its  erection,  the  annual 
attendance  of  students  in  the  University  has  increased  more  than  ten- 
fold, from  less  than  1,000  to  more  than  10,000,  and  the  Laboratory  no 
longer  accommodates  the  great  and  growing  multitude.  It  was  built 
to  provide  for  300  students,  but  by  subsequent  changes  its  capacity 
has  been  increased  so  as  to  give  adequate  facilities  for  the  care  of  500 
students.  The  registration  during  the  last  five  years  has  much  exceeded 
that  number,  resulting  in  most  serious  overcrowding.  It  became 
necessary  in  the  Autumn  Quarter  of  19 19  to  restrict  the  number  of 
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registrations  to  750,  which  is  250  more  than  the  building  can  adequately 
accommodate. 

Professor  Julius  Stieglitz,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
and  Director  of  Laboratories,  writes  me: 

In  the  course  of  years  this  beautiful  laboratory  has  become  quite  inadequate  in 
size,  both  for  the  housing  of  vital  branches  of  instruction  in  chemistry  and  for  the 
care  of  the  vast  number  of  students  attracted  to  chemistry  by  the  recognition  of  its 
extraordinary  importance  in  so  many  varied  branches  of  science  and  to  the  life  of  the 

nation Since  the  planning  and  building  of  the  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory, 

two  great  new  fields  of  chemistry,  physical  chemistry  and  the  chemistry  of  radio- 
active substances,  have  been  developed  and  have  taken  a  place  in  chemistry  as  funda- 
mental as  the  three  branches,  inorganic,  organic,  and  analytical  chemistry,  for  work 

in  which  the  Laboratory  was  planned  and  constructed The  most  serious  feature 

of  the  overcrowded  conditions  in  Kent  is  that  the  development  of  its  research  facilities 
has  been  very  seriously  impaired  and  its  usefulness  ....  jeopardized.  There  are 
not  enough  private  research  laboratories  even  for  all  the  members  of  the  enlarged 
staff  [which  is  five  times  as  great  as  it  was  at  the  beginning],  and  the  30  to  35  students 
engaged  in  research  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  are  crowded  either  into  an  already  over- 
crowded large  laboratory,  or  into  rough  basement  rooms  which  were  never  designed 
for  research  work  and  which  are  poorly  lighted  and  poorly  ventilated. 

The  department  is  pleading  therefore  for  largely  increased  facilities 
for  its  important  and  growing  work,  either  in  an  enlargement  of  Kent, 
or  "a  new  laboratory  which  will  give  adequate  space  and  facilities  for 
the  crowded  research  workers,  for  the  proper  housing  of  physical  chem- 
istry and  of  radio-activity  work — and,  if  it  is  large  enough,  possibly  for 
graduate  work  in  industrial  chemistry — but  that  is  another  story." 

All  this  is  said  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  great  contribu- 
tion Mr.  Kent  made  to  the  University  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  history. 
Well  did  he  say  in  the  inscription  on  the  tablet  of  dedication  in  the 
entrance  of  the  Laboratory,  "This  Building  is  Dedicated  to  a  Funda- 
mental Science."  So  fundamental  is  it  that  the  saying  is  current  that 
chemistry  won  the  Great  War.  Mr.  Kent  builded  even  better  than  he 
knew.  Since  his  day,  though  that  day  closed  so  recently,  chemistry  has 
made  for  itself  a  new  and  vastly  greater  place  in  the  world's  life.  He 
helped  to  introduce  the  new  era.  In  doing  this  he  made  a  great  contri- 
bution, not  only  and  not  chiefly  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  but  to 
mankind.  He  believed  he  was  making  adequate  provision  for  the  study 
and  teaching  of  chemistry  in  the  University  for  generations  to  come. 
If  he  were  still  living,  no  one  would  rejoice  more  than  he  that  the  great- 
ness of  his  contribution  aided  in  that  extraordinary  development  in  the 
scope  of  chemistry  and  its  value  to  the  world  which,  before  a  single 
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generation  passed,  overcrowded  Kent  Laboratory  with  eager  students 
and  made  its  extension  or  duplication  imperative. 

Mr.  Kent's  interest  in  the  University  and  in  the  great  building  he  had 
given  it  continued  unchanged.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  recalls  a 
day  in  1897  when  he  and  President  Harper,  entering  the  Corn  Exchange 
Bank,  met  Mr.  Kent  coming  out.  He  stopped  us  and  said:  "I  am  glad 
to  meet  you,  for  I  have  something  to  tell  you  which  will  interest  you  both. 
I  am  just  making  my  will  and  am  leaving  the  University  $100,000  for 
the  care  of  the  Laboratory."  He  died  three  years  later,  leaving  a  very 
large  estate.  It  turned  out  that  before  finally  executing  his  will  the 
bequest  to  the  University  was  made  $50,000.  A  similar  amount  was 
left  to  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  The  bulk  of  the  estate  was  left  to 
Mrs.  Kent  and  his  two  daughters.  The  will  provided  that,  in  the  event 
of  certain  contingencies,  a  very  large  sum  should  go  to  the  University  as 
an  endowment  for  scholarships.  But  the  Kent  stock  maintains  its 
virility,  and  his  fortunes  goes,  as  he  intended  it  should,  to  his  children's 
children.  This  contingent  provision  is  mentioned  here  to  show  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  interest  in  the  institution  for  which  he  had  done  so  much, 
and  his  benevolent  thought  of  the  coming  generations  of  the  young  people 
of  our  country. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  two  very 
pregnant  sentences  from  the  pen  of  the  Honorable  William  Kent,  late 
member  of  Congress  from  California,  the  son  of  Mr.  Kent's  older  brother, 
Albert  E.  Kent. 

Sidney  A.  Kent  was  a  man  of  remarkable  business  judgment  and  ability,  and  was 
characterized  by  a  great  gift  of  human  kindliness.  He  showed  quickness  and  aptitude 
in  every  one  of  the  many  lines  of  business  he  took  up,  and  had  the  warm  affection  of 
many  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

What  has  impressed  me  in  these  two  sentences  is  this — neither  of  them 
could  close  without  referring  to  Mr.  Kent's  human  kindUness  and  power 
to  inspire  affection  in  people  "in  all  the  walks  of  life."  He  was  a  very 
able  business  man,  but,  after  all,  the  things  that  gave  the  greatest  value 
and  significance  to  his  life  were  the  human  interest  he  felt  and  mani- 
fested in  his  fellow-men  who  worked  with  their  hands,  his  thought  for  the 
welfare  of  the  young  in  his  eastern  and  western  homes,  and  his  munificent 
gifts  for  their  education  and  advancement. 
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THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWELFTH 
CONVOCATION 

The  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Con- 
vocation was  held  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall,  Friday,  August  29,  at 
4:30  P.M.  The  Convocation  Address, 
"The  Peace  Conference  in  the  Light  of 
History,"  was  delivered  by  William 
Ezra  Lingelbach,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Modem  European  History,  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  award  of  honors  was  announced: 
Valeska   Pfeiffer,    the    Lillian   Gertrude 
Selz   Scholarship.     The  election   of  the 
following     students     to     the     Chicago 
Chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Coif  was 
announced:     Isabelle    Randall    Bridge, 
Stanley  Hart  Udy.     The  election  of  the 
following  students  to  the  Beta  of  Illinois 
Chapter  of   Phi   Beta   Kappa   was   an- 
nounced:  Dorothy  Ellen  Erskine,  Simon 
Herman     Herzfeld,     Edna     Richardson 
Meyers,  Mary  Emma  Quayle,   Charles 
Garrett  Vannest,  John  James  Willaman. 
Honorable  mention  for  excellence  in 
the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges:   Arthur 
Anderson,      Rena     Mazyck     Andrews, 
Homer  Paul  Balabanis,  Merrick  Roblee 
Breck,   Harold   Lewis   Hanisch,   Harald 
Groth   Oxhom  Hoick,   Frederick   Tracy 
May,     Jr.,     Robert    Latour    Muckley, 
Bertha  Beatrice  Needham,  Mary  Agatha 
Scott,     Agnes     Warren     Simon,     Enid 
Townley,  Jacob  Allan  Weiss.     Honorable 
mention  for  excellence  in  the  work  lead- 
ing to  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of 
Education:     Grace    Breckenridge.     The 
Bachelor's    degree    was    conferred    with 
honors     on     the     following     students: 
Dorothy  Marian  Ashland,  Lucretia  Jane 
Belting,  Eva  A.  Bernstein,  Judge  Boggs, 
Elsie    May     Creed,    Martha    Dorothy 
Fink,     Beatrice     Jane     Geiger,     Simon 
Herman  Herzfeld,  Frances  Bernice  Hess- 
ler,    Mary   Ellen   Icke,    Paul   Grenville 
Jeans,   Letha    Margaret   Lowen,    Edith 
Leanna     McEachron,     Lucy     WTiitney 
Markley,     Edna     Richardson     Meyers, 
Alta    Nelson,    Julia    Christina    Nelson, 
Wendell    Abel     Potter,     Mary     Emma 
Quayle,    William    Herbert    Radebaugh, 
Besse  Eugenia  Rice,    Mary  Evangeline 


Robb,  Emily  Taft,  Charles  Garrett 
Vannest,  Lillian  Frona  Wester,  Charles 
Corbin  Yancey.  Honors  for  excellence 
in  particular  departments  of  the  Senior 
Colleges  were  awarded  to  the  following 
students:  Dorothy  Marian  Ashland, 
Bacteriology;  Eva  A.  Bernstein,  Eng- 
lish; Judge  Boggs,  Education;  Martha 
Dorothy  Fink,  Education;  Orlin  Denton* 
Frank,  Botany;  Beatrice  Jane  Geiger, 
Chemistry;  Simon  Herman  Herzfeld, 
Chemistry;  Mary  Ellen  Icke,  Education; 
Paul  Grenville  Jeans,  Enghsh;  Alta 
Nelson,  Home  Economics;  Julia  Chris- 
tina Nelson,  General  Literature;  LeRoy 
Nielsen,  History;  Dorothy  Elizabeth 
Perham,  History;  Mary  Emma  Quayle, 
English;  Besse  Eugenia  Rice,  English; 
Mary  Evangeline  Robb,  Geography  and 
Geology;  Margaret  Elizabeth  Rourke, 
English;  Margaret  Elizabeth  Smith, 
Home  Economics;  Emily  Taft,  French; 
Charles  Garrett  Vannest,  History  and 
Political  Science;  Charles  Garrett  Van- 
nest, Education;  Tsu  Lien  Wang, 
Education;  Lillian  Frona  Wester, 
Romance;  Charles  Corbin  Yancey, 
Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Degrees  and  titles  were  conferred  as 
follows:  The  Colleges:  the  certificate 
of  the  College  of  Education,  5 ;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  2;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  53;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  31;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Education,  40; 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education,  2;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  in  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration, 3;  The  Divinity  School:  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  10;  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  2;  The  Law 
School:  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law,  6; 
The  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science:  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  45 ;  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science, 
19;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
28.  The  total  number  of  degrees  con- 
ferred was  234. 

The  Convocation  Prayer  Ser\ace  was 
held  at  10:30  A.M.  Sunday,  August  24, 
in    the    Harper    Assembly    Room.     At 
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11:00  A.M.,  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall,  the  Convocation  Religious  Service 
was  held.  The  preacher  was  the 
Reverend  Lewis  Beals  Fisher,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Ryder  Divinity 
School. 


RECENT     ADDITIONS     TO     THE 

FIFTEENTH-CENTURY   BOOKS 

IN  THE  UNIVERSITY   OF 

CHICAGO  LIBRARIES 

In  the  University  Record  for  July,  19 19, 
pages  294-98,  there  appeared  a  list  of  one 
hundred  and  seven  incunabula  in  the 
possession  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Libraries.  Since  that  list  was  printed 
several  additional  items  have  been  re- 
ceived, due,  chiefly,  to  the  generosity  of 
Dr.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  who  has  presented 
the  following: 

I.  A  small  volume  in  modern  board 
binding  lettered:  Politiani  Sylvae  sex. 
It  contains  six  of  the  smaller  works  of 
Angelas  Politianus,  viz.: 

1.  Sylva  cui  titulus  Amhra,  printed  at 
Florence  ca.  1485,  apparently  the  work 
described  in  Hain's  Repertorium,  number 
13,230.  No  copy  listed  in  the  Census 
of  Fifteenth-Century  Books  in  America. 

2.  Sylva  cui  titulus  Rusticiis,  printed 
at  Florence  by  Miscominus,  February 
7,  149 1.  Described  in  Hain's  Reperto- 
rium  and  Copinger's  Supplement,  number 
13,234,  Proctor,  number  6,154.  No 
copy  in  the  Census. 

3.  Sylva  cui  titulus  Man  to,  printed  at 
Bologna  by  Franciscus  [Plato]  de  Bene- 
dictus,  June  9,  1492. 

[Note:  The  imprint  agrees  in  part  only 
with  that  given  in  Hain's  Repertorium, 
number  13,129,  of  which  work  there  is 
supposed  to  be  a  copy  at  Wellesley 
College.] 

4.  Sylva  cui  titulus  Nutricia,  printed 
at  Florence  by  Miscominus,  June  7,  1491. 
Agrees  with  the  copy  described  in  Hain's 
Repertorium,  number  13,236.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Census  there  is  a  copy  at  Har- 
vard College  Library. 

5.  Lamia,  printed  at  Florence  by 
Miscominus,  December  18,  1492.  In 
Hain's  Repertorium,  number  13,222. 
No  copy  listed  in  the  Census. 

6.  Pancpistaemon,  printed  at  Florence 
by  Miscominus,  March  10,  149 1.  In 
Hain's  Repertorium,  number  13,225. 
The  Census  notes  one  copy  in  the  Har- 
vard College  Library. 


[Note:  The  dates  of  printing  given 
above  are  according  to  the  old  style.] 

II.  Michael  de  Carchano  (or  as  he 
was  more  commonly  called  Michaelis 
de  Mediolano).  Quadragesimale,  seu 
Sermonarum  duplicatum,  printed  at  Ven- 
ice by  Nicolaus  of  Frankfort,  1487. 
Described  in  Hain's  Repertorium  and 
Copinger's  Supplement,  number  4,506. 
There  are  four  other  copies  noted  in  the 
Census.  As  far  as  I  know  this  is  the 
first  specimen  from  the  press  of  Nicolaus 
of  Frankfort  in  the  University  Libraries. 

III.  Avicenna.  Liber  Canonis,  printed 
at  Venice  by  Pierre  Mauser,  i486. 
Described  in  Hain's  Repertorium  and 
Copinger's  Supplement,  number  2,205, 
Proctor  4,602.  There  are  six  copies 
noted  in  the  Census.  The  University 
Libraries  have  another  edition  of  this 
work  dated  1500. 

In  a  collection  of  books  from  the  library 
of  the  late  Dr.  Mortimer  Frank,  of 
Chicago,  purchased  by  the  University 
Libraries  in  June,  1919,  there  have  been 
found  two  books  antedating  1500,  viz.: 

1.  Guido  de  Chauliac.  Chirurgia, 
printed  at  Venice  by  Bonetus  Locatellus 
in  1500.  In  Hain's  Repertorium  and 
Copinger's  Supplement,  number  4,813. 
Only  one  other  copy  in  America  accord- 
ing to  the  Census. 

2.  Jacobus  de  Forlivio.  Exposiiiones 
in  primum  lihrum  Canonis  Avicennae, 
printed  at  Pavia  by  Christophorus  de 
Canibus  and  Stephanus  de  Georgiis, 
probably  in  1483  or  1484.  Described  in 
Hain's  Repertorium,  number  7,241.  No 
other  copy  in  America  according  to  the 
Census.  

GIFTS  TO  CARDINAL  MERCIER 

The    books    presented     to     Cardinal 
Mercier  for  the  University  of  Louvain  are 
described  as  follows: 
Balbus     de     Janua     (Joannes     de) 

Catholicon. 

Large  folio,  lit.  goth.  double  columns, 
65-67  lines,  3721 1,  without  marks,  ru- 
bricated, painted  red  capitals,  thick 
boarded  brown  morocco,  covered  with 
blind  stamped  antique  ornaments,  joints, 
g.e.,  by  Riviere.  FINE  copy;  from  the 
Lakelands  and  Morris  libraries,  with  the 
latter's  printed  Kelmscott  House  label. 
Absque  ulla  nota  (Argentinae,  ''R" 
Printer). 

The  extremely  rare  first  edition  from 
the  press  of  the  printer  who  used  the 
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peculiarly  formed  capital  "R"  so  well 
known  to  students  of  fifteenth-century 
typography.  By  Hain  and  other  bibliog- 
raphers, books  containing  this  peculiar 
letter  were  attributed  to  the  press  of 
Mentelin,  but  it  is  now  generally  allowed 
that  it  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  said 
who  was  the  printer  of  them. 

Euclid.  Praeclarissimns  liber  elemen- 
loruni  Endidis  perspicacissimi  in  artem 
Geometrie.  Colophon:  ....  Erhardus 
Ratdolt  Augustensis  impressor  solertis- 
simus.  Venetiis  impressit.  Anno  sa- 
lutis.  M.  cccc.  Ixxxij.  Octauis  Calen. 
lun. 

Small  folio,  Gothic  letter,  137  leaves  of 
text  printed  in  two  sizes  of  type,  with 
arabesque  woodcut  initials  (white  on 
black) ;  on  the  first  leaf  of  text  a  beautiful 
woodcut  of  similar  kind;  and  the  margins 
of  the  volume  filled  with  geometrical 
figures.  Vellum  binding,  gilt  tooled. 
Editio  princeps  of  a  world-renowned  book 
and  typographically  one  of  the  marvels  of 
early  printing.  For  two  hundred  years 
bibliographers  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  commendation  of  it.  Save  for  a  few 
manuscript  notes  in  a  sixteenth-century 
hand,  this  copy  is  as  clean  and  brilliant 
a  one  as  any  collector  is  ever  likely  to 
secure.  Its  broad  margins,  black  ink, 
exquisitely  engraved  initials,  and  clearly 
cut  diagrams  are  a  revelation  of  typo- 
graphical beauty  and  masterly  crafts- 
manship. Ratdolt  was  one  of  the  very 
first  printers  to  introduce  wood  engrav- 
ings in  his  books,  and  his  borders  and 
initials,  says  A.  W.  Pollard,  "have  never 
been  surpassed."  G.  R.  Redgrave  in  his 
authoritative  monograph  on  Ratdolt  thus 
refers  to  the  Euclid: 

"In  the  course  of  the  year  1482,  Rat- 
dolt issued  several  of  his  most  remarkable 
productions;  among  them  the  foremost 
place  is  due  to  the  Euclid  with  its  beau- 
tiful border  and  admirable  diagrams.  It 
constitutes  the  first  attempt  to  illustrate 
the  text  of  this  great  author  with  wood- 
cuts of  the  problems,  and  it  must  ever  be 
memorable  for  the  skill  and  enterprise  it 
displays  in  the  accomplishment  of  what 
must  at  that  time  have  been  a  most 
difficult  task.  The  illustrations  consist  of 
admirably  engraved  woodcuts  of  great 
delicacy  and  intricacy.  The  entire  work 
comprises  138  leaves,  the  last  blank,  and 
there  are  in  all  upwards  of  420  wood 
engravings,  excluding  about  200  which 
may  be  formed  from  lead  lines." 


The  dedication  of  the  work,  which  is 
to  the  Doge,  John  Mocenico,  is  often 
wanting,  as  it  is  contained  on  a  prelimi- 
nary leaf  but  is  present  in  this  copy  in 
perfect  state.  In  this  dedication  Rat- 
dolt professes  his  wonder  that  amid  the 
great  quantity  of  new  and  old  volumes 
which  were  daily  being  published  in  the 
Doge's  fortunate  and  prepotent  city,  so 
little  had  been  done  for  the  study  of 
mathematics,  but  supposes  that  it  arose 
from  the  difficulty  of  printing  the 
necessary  diagrams  with  the  text. 


LA   MAISON  FRANACISE 

A  French  House  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  been  assured,  through  the 
generosity  of  citizens  of  Chicago,  includ- 
ing a  group  of  Bohemians  and  a  group  of 
Polish  citizens  who  desire  to  express  in 
this  way  their  admiration  for  France. 
La  Maison  Frangaise  owes  its  conception 
to  the  conviction  that  in  the  years  to 
come  the  teaching  of  French  will  assume 
more  and  more  importance  in  the  second- 
ary schools  and  colleges  in  the  country. 
More  and  better-prepared  instructors  will 
be  needed.  Thus  far  higher  institutions 
of  learning  have  been  content  with  giving 
students  specializing  in  French  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  and  literature  of 
France. 

A  large  and  varied  experience  with  the 
preparation  of  teachers  of  French  has 
convinced  the  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Romance  Languages  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  that  this  purely  linguistic  and 
literary  training  was  far  from  sufficient. 
Although  students  generally  completed 
their  knowledge  by  a  trip  abroad,  for 
practical  purposes,  they  were  not 
equipped  at  the  start  to  get  the  full  benefit 
of  their  study  in  France.  Moreover,  aU 
could  not  afford  this  privilege. 

To  meet  the  needs  and  wishes  of  French 
scholars  along  the  line  of  general  improve- 
ment, the  professors  of  Romance 
Languages  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  academic  instruction,  students 
must  be  given  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  social,  aesthetic,  political,  and  ethnic 
features  of  the  French. 

To  bring  this  about  La  Maison 
Frangaise  has  been  organized.  Already 
Columbia  and  Wisconsin  have  such  an 
institution.  The  usefulness  of  La  Maison 
Franjaise  at  Columbia  has  been  clearly 
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proved.  Moreover,  frequently  prospec- 
tive students  ask  for  just  such  an  organ- 
ization where  it  will  be  possible  to  hear 
and  speak  French  outside  of  the  class- 
room. La  Maison  Frangaise  will  be  such  a 
place.     French  exclusively  will  be  spoken. 

The  House  will  be  a  dormitory  for 
women,  for  most  of  the  specializing 
students  in  French  are  women.  As  in  the 
other  women's  halls,  the  residents  will 
dine  at  a  common  table,  which  in  this 
case  will  have  a  French  menu  as  far  as  it 
is^compatible  with  Anjerican  taste  and  the 
income  of  the  House. 

In  addition  to  this  feature,  the  House 
will  be  a  kind  of  club,  a  meeting  place  for 
the  "Cercle  frangais"  of  the  University 
and  other  French  societies  as  may  arise 
from  time  to  time.  It  will  have  a  reading- 
room  open  to  all  students,  men  and 
women,  at  fixed  hours. 

It  will  have  a  special  library  of  French 
papers,  periodicals,  and  books  dealing 
mainly  with  non-academic  subjects,  such 
as  travel  in  France  and  French-speaking 
countries,  sports,  fashion,  arts,  society, 
commerce  and  industry,  the  stage  and 
dramatic  literature,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, etc. 

There  will  be  also  a  small  museum  of 
photographs,  lantern  slides,  pictures, 
illustrated  papers,  and  books  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  France  to  the  patrons 
of  the  House.  There  will  be  short  talks, 
recitations  and  readings,  dramatic  per- 
formances and  musicals,  conversation 
circles.  All  entertainment  will  be  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  "  Directrice," 
who  will  be  the  head  of  the  House.  She 
will  live  in  the  House,  preside  at  the  table, 
supervise  all  activities,  engage  and  direct 
the  servants.  The  Directrice  will  be 
assisted  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages. 

The  House  is  located  at  5810  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue  in  a  building  belonging  to  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  House  was 
organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer 
Quarter,  1919.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
support  of  the  House  during  the  first 
three  years.  It  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  so  successful  that  permanent  provision 
for  an  even  larger  House  will  be  made. 


GENERAL  ITEMS 

Friends  of  Professor  George  Burman 
Foster  will  be  glad  to  have  these  indica- 
tions of  his  continuing  influence.    Llewel- 


lyn Jones,  editor  of  the  Literary  Review 
of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  has  prepared 
a  lecture  on  "The  Personality  and  Work 
of  George  Burman  Foster,"  which  is 
already  in  demand.  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press  has  printed  a  bibli- 
ography for  use  in  study-classes  devoted 
to  Mr.  Foster's  Functiofi  of  Religion. 

The  bibliography  was  prepared  by 
Eustace  Haydon,  Ph.D.,  now  teaching  in 
Mr.  Foster's  department. 

The  Arcadia  Book  Company  has 
asked  for  short  manuscripts  of  Mr. 
Foster's,  which  they  wish  to  syndicate, 
and  afterward  publish  in  book  form. 
Professor  George  Herbert  Clarke,  head 
of  the  English  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  is  editing  the 
Nietzsche  lectures,  delivered  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  the  summer  of  191 7, 
entitled,  ''The  Soul  of  Friedrich 
Nietzsche."  Professor  Douglas  Clyde 
Macintosh,  Ph.D.,  of  Yale  University,  is 
editing  a  technical  book,  compiled  from 
his  notes  on  Mr.  Foster's  courses  on 
"The  Ethics  of  the  Christian  Religion" 
and  on  "The  Dogmatics  of  the  Christian 
Religion,"  entitled  Chrisiianily  in  Its 
Modern  Expression.  In  response  to 
many  requests,  Mrs.  Foster  will  edit  a 
volume  of  sermons  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  Mrs.  Foster, 
who  took  his  ashes  to  West  Virginia  for 
burial,  will  put  upon  his  tombstone  the 
words,  "Who,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 

As  a  former  president  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  Director  James  Henry 
Breasted,  of  the  Oriental  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  recently 
represented  America  at  a  joint  session 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  the  Societe 
Asiatique,  the  American  Oriental  Society, 
and  the  Oriental  School  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Rome.  After  some  weeks 
in  London  and  Paris,  Director  Breasted 
sailed  October  22  from  V^enice  for 
Alexandria,  and  is  now  in  Egypt. 

Messrs.  Ludlow  S.  Bull,  W.  F.  Ed- 
gerton,  and  W.  A.  Shelton,  former 
graduate  students  in  the  Department  of 
Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures  at 
Chicago,  are  expected  to  join  Professor 
Breasted  in  Cairo.  Associate  Professor 
David  D.  Luckenbill,  who  has  just  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  by  the  Uni- 
versity Board  of  Trustees,  will  sail 
about  the  first  of  January  to  join  the 
party,  which  will  then  proceed  to  the 
Tigro-Euphrates  Valley.     The  return  to 
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America  will  be  made  by  October,  1920. 
Under  the  extremely  unsettled  conditions 
still  prevailing  abroad,  the  expedition 
is  rendered  possible  only  by  the  most 
friendly  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
British  authorities. 

The  funds  for  this  survey  of  the 
archaeological  situation  in  the  Near 
East  have  been  generously  furnished  by 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  other 
friends  of  the  University. 

Two  foreign  professors  of  note  lec- 
tured at  the  University  of  Chicago  on 
November  19,  20,  and  21.  One  is  Pro- 
fessor Vito  Volterra,  of  Rome,  and  the 
other,  Abbe  Ernst  Dinmet,  of  Paris. 
Professor  Volterra,  who  is  professor  of 
mathematics  and  physics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rome  and  during  the  war  was 
director  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil of  Italy,  spoke  in  French,  Novem- 
ber 19,  on  "The  Organization  of  Science 
during  and  after  the  War."  On  Novem- 
ber 20  he  spoke  in  Italian  to  the 
Romance  Club  on  "Carducci,"  and  on 
November  21  to  the  Physics  and  Medical 
clubs  on  a  technical  subject.  Professor 
Dinmet,  who  is  in  this  country  to  interest 
friends  of  education  in  the  University 
of  Lille,  lectured  November  20  on 
"Some  Aspects  of  the  Bronte  Sisters," 
of  whose  lives  and  works  he  has  written 
an  authoritative  appreciation.  This  lec- 
ture was  given  on  the  William  Vaughn 
Moody  Foundation. 

Professor  George  de  Bothezat,  of 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Petrograd, 
Russia,  gave  three  lectures  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  on  November  19,  20, 
and  21  under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics.  The  first  lecture  was 
on  "The  Fundamental  Principles  of 
Dynamics,"  the  second  on  "The  Funda- 
mental Principles  of  Hydrodynamics," 
and  the  last  on  "The  Actual  Question  of 
the  Present  State  of  the  Theory  of  Fluid 
Resistance." 

Professor  de  Bothezat,  who  is  director 
of  the  aeronautical  laboratory  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  Petrograd,  was 
the  chief  builder  of  the  aeronautic  insti- 
tute in  Odessa  and  during  the  war  was 
a  scientific  expert  in  the  Russian  war 
department.  For  more  than  a  year  he 
has  been  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  the 
scientific  expert  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  of  the  United 
States  government. 


The  latest  appointment  to  the  Faculty 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School 
is  that  of  Dr.  Clay  Judson  to  an  in- 
structorship  in  personal  property  and 
mortgages.  Dr.  Judson,  who  received 
his  J.D.  degree  from  the  Law  School 
in  191 7  cum  laude  and  his  A.B.  degree 
from  Harvard  in  1914,  is  the  son  of 
Brigadier  General  William  V.  Judson, 
of  the  United  States  Engineers,  who  is 
in  charge  of  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments in  Chicago  and  vicinity. 

Announcement  is  just  made  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  that  the  new 
Alumni  Directory  to  be  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Alumni  Council  will 
contain  approximately  11,000  names. 
This  is  an  increase  of  more  than  4,000 
names  over  the  list  published  in  the  last 
directory,  issued  six  years  ago.  The 
material  for  the  new  directory,  including 
all  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  war, 
is  practically  ready  for  the  printer,  and 
the  volume,  of  eight  hundred  pages,  will 
appear  about  the  first  of  the  year. 

Professor  Gordon  J.  Laing,  of  the 
Department  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  been  made  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment, to  succeed  Professor  William 
Gardner  Hale,  who  retired  this  year. 
Professor  Laing,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  Latin  for 
twenty  years,  is  president  of  the  Classical 
Association  of  the  Middle  West  and 
South,  which  has  vice-presidents  from 
thirty  states  and  a  membership  of 
about  two  thousand.  He  is  also  vice- 
president  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
of  America,  as  well  as  associate  editor 
of  Classical  Philology  and  general  editor 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press.  In 
1911-12  Mr.  Laing  was  the  Annual 
Professor  at  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  in  Rome. 

At  the  recent  annual  conference  of 
the  Association  of  American  Universities 
held  at  the  Ohio  State  University  in 
Columbus,  Professor  James  R.  Angell, 
Dean  of  the  Faculties  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Chairman  of  the  National 
Research  Council,  presented  a  paper  on 
behalf  of  the  University,  his  subject 
being  "The  Organization  of  Research." 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  discussed 
the  paper  by  President  Ray  Lyman 
Wilbur,  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
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versity,  on  "Remunerative  Extra- 
University  Activities."  Others  in  at- 
tendance from  the  University  of  Chicago 
included  Dean  Albion  W.  Small,  Dean 
Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Professor  Julius 
Stieglitz,  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Chemistry,  and  Associate  Professor 
David  A.  Robertson,  of  the  Department  of 
English,  who  is  secretary' of  the  association. 

Ananda  K.  Coomaraswamy,  D.Sc, 
curator  of  Indian  Art  at  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  author  of 
notable  books  in  his  special  field,  gave 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Indian  Paint- 
ing, Buddhist  and  Hindu,"  before  the 
P.enaissance  Society  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  on  November  11.  The 
society  the  same  evening  held  its  annual 
meeting  and  elected  as  president  Gordon 
Jermings  Laing;  vice-presidents,  David 
Allan  Robertson,  Horace  Spencer  Fiske, 
J.  C.  M.  Hanson,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson, 
Lorado  Taft;  secretary,  Mrs.  Henry 
Gordon  Gale;  treasurer,  Walter  A. 
Payne;   executive  committee,  Antoinette 

B.  Hollister,  Elizabeth  Wallace,  James  A. 
Field,  Walter  Sargent,  and  Barrett  Spach. 

In  addition  to  publishing  in  November 
the  important  new  book  on  The  Revelation 
of  John,  by  Shirley  Jackson  Case,  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press  announces 
new  impressions  of  several  other  success- 
ful volumes:  A  Survey  of  Religious 
Education  in  the  Local  Church,  by  William 

C.  Bower;  Principles  of  Money  and 
Banking,  by  Harold  G.  Moulton;  The 
Life  of  Jesus,  by  Herbert  W'.  Gates;  The 
Dramatization  of  Bible  Stories,  by  Eliza- 
beth E.  Miller;  and  Principles  of  Bank- 
ing, by  Harold  G.  Moulton. 

The  Revelation  of  John  is  a  non-techni- 
cal interpretation  of  what  this  mysterious 
book  meant  to  the  author  and  his  con- 
temporaries, and  contains  among  other 
unique  features  a  new  English  transla- 
tion in  which  the  obscure  language  of 
the  book  is  rendered  clearly  and  intel- 
ligibly. Of  great  historical  interest  is 
the  description  of  the  different  inter- 
pretations of  Revelation  which  have  been 
current  in  the  past. 

Two  centennial  addresses  were  given 
in  August  at  the  University  of  Chicago — 
one  on  James  Russell  Lowell,  by  Professor 
Paul  Shorey,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
the    Greek    Language    and    Literature, 


August  15;  and  one  on  Whitman,  by 
Associate  Professor  Percy  Holmes  Boyn- 
ton,  of  the  Department  of  English, 
August  20. 

Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Divinitj'  School,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  League.  The  idea  of 
the  league  is  to  train  primarily  for  citizen- 
ship and  secondarily  for  military  service. 

Professor  Robert  Andrews  Millikan, 
of  the  Department  of  Physics,  who  was 
vice-chairman  of  the  National  Research 
Council  during  the  war,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  research 
fellowship  board  of  that  organization. 
Non-resident  Professor  George  Ellery 
Hale,  formerly  chairman  of  the  National 
Research  Council,  is  also  a  member  of 
the  board,  which  has  already  assigned 
several  fellowships  in  physics  and 
chemistry.  The  object  of  the  fellow- 
ships is  to  promote  fundamental  research 
in  those  fields,  primarily  in  educational 
institutions  in  the  United  States. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Professor 
Forest  Ray  Moulton,  of  the  Department 
of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics,  was 
elected  a  fellow  in  the  Section  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Astronomy. 

Professor  Albert  Feuillerat,  University 
of  Rennes,  Visiting  Professor  at  Yale, 
1919-20,  author  of  many  important 
studies  in  Elizabethan  histor}--  and 
literature,  lectured  July  24  in  Harper 
Assembly  Room,  on  "English  Archives 
and  How  to  Search  Them." 

Ten  afternoon  concerts  for  the  eleventh 
season,  1919-20,  are  announced  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  by  the  Uni- 
versity Orchestral  Association.  There 
will  be  eight  concerts  by  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  two  recitals, 
one  by  Emilio  De  Gogorza,  baritone, 
and  one  by  Harold  Henry,  pianist. 
The  date  for  the  Symphony  concerts  are 
October  21,  November  4  and  18,  Decem- 
ber 9,  January  13,  February  10  and  24, 
and  April  13.  The  recitals  will  take 
place  on  January  27  and  March  9.  The 
Orchestral  Association  was  organized 
to  provide  the  best  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  and  artist  recitals  for 
the  University  community. 
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Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Art 
Education  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
is  the  author  of  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington, 
on  "Instruction  in  Art  in  the  United 
States."  The  bulletin  deals  particularly 
with  art  instruction  in  elementary  and 
high  schools,  in  universities,  and  in 
professional  schools.  Professor  Sargent 
is  also  the  author  of  Fine  and  Industrial 
Arts  in  Elementary  Schools. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Miss  Helen  L.  Drew,  who 
received  her  Master's  degree  at  that 
institution  in  19 15,  has  been  made 
professor  of  English  at  Rockford  College. 
For  the  past  two  years  Miss  Drew  has 
been  an  instructor  in  English  at  Wellesley 
College. 

Dr.  Raymond  D.  Mullinix,  who 
received  his  Doctor's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1918,  and  who 
was  an  Associate  in  Chemistry  for  four 
years  at  the  same  institution,  has  also 
been  elected  to  the  faculty  of  Rockford 
College,  his  new  position  being  that  of 
professor  of  chemistry. 

A  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Evan  Taylor 
Sage,  has  just  been  made  professor  and 
head  of  the  department  of  Latin  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Sage  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  av^iation  service 
during  the  war  and  later  was  made  a 
captain  in  the  reserve  corps. 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  received 
in  September  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  Dalhousie  Univer- 
sity, Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

President  Judson  has  recently  been 
made  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rhodes  Scholarships  for  the  state  of 
Illinois. 

The  Head  of  the  new  Department  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  is  Colonel  Harold 
E.  Marr,  of  the  Field  Artillery,  United 
States  Army.  The  Department  also 
includes  two  Assistant  Professors  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics — Major 
James  C.  Lewis,  Jr.,  F.A.,  and  Captain 
Preston  G.  Vance,  F.A.  The  object  of 
the  Department  is  to  enable  students  of 
the  University  to  earn  reserve  commis- 
sions as  officers  of  field  artillery  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States.    It  is  intended 


to  obtain  this  result  with  the  least  waste 
of  time  by  providing  military  training  at 
the  same  time  that  men  are  pursuing 
their  general  or  professional  studies. 
More  than  one  hundred  men  have 
already  enrolled  for  the  course. 

The  work  of  the  Department  is 
planned  to  cover  four  years,  but  with  the 
approval  of  the  Faculty  it  may  be  com- 
pleted in  three.  On  being  awarded  a 
degree  by  the  University  the  student 
will  receive  a  commission  as  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Field  Artillery  Reserve 
Corps. 

In  the  summer  camps,  of  six  weeks 
each,  special  attention  will  be  given  to 
dismounted  and  mounted  drill,  pistol 
practice,  standing  gun  driU,  the  riding 
and  training  of  horses,  use  of  motors, 
trucks,  and  tractors,  reconnaissance,  and 
artillery  practice. 

Alterations  in  Ellis  Hall  at  Fifty-eighth 
Street  and  Ellis  Avenue  are  being  made 
to  prepare  classrooms  for  the  Department 
of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  and  to 
house  the  cannon  sent  by  the  War  De- 
partment to  be  used  in  connection  with 
instruction  in  field  artillery. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society  Professor  Leonard 
Eugene  Dickson,  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics,  was  appointed  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  society  in  the  division  of 
physical  sciences  of  the  National  Research 
Council.  Assistant  Professor  William 
D.  MacMillan,  of  the  Department  of 
Astronomy  and  Astrophysics,  was  also 
appointed  as  a  representative  in  the 
American  section  of  the  International 
Astronomical  Union. 

The  Evolution  of  a  Democratic  School 
System,  by  Director  Charles  Hubbard 
Judd,  of  the  School  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  was  recently 
announced  by  the  publishers.  It  is  a 
plea  for  co-operation  in  developing  the 
junior  high  school  system. 

A  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School, 
Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  has  recently  been 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
Harvard  University.  Judge  Mack,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  section  on  compensation  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  dependents 
for  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
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A  timely  and  authoritative  book  has 
been  issued  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  under  "the  title  of  The  Spread  of 
Christimiity  in  the  Modern  World.  The 
author  is  the  well-known  professor  of 
Christian  morals  in  Harvard  University, 
Edward  Caldwell  Moore,  president  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  of  which  he  is 
now  the  official  representative  in  the 
Near  East.  Special  attention  is  given 
in  the  book  to  the  progress  of  missions 
in  India,  Japan,  China,  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  Africa. 

A  striking  comparison  between  condi- 
tions at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1892  and  in  1919  was  presented  by 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  at  the 
recent  Anniversary  Chapel  Service. 

In  1892  the  total  area  of  University 
grounds  was  four  city  blocks;  the  total 
area  of  grounds  in  19 19  is  ninety-two 
acres.  The  total  buildings  in  1892  were 
four  unfinished;  in  1919,  forty-one. 

The  total  gifts  paid  in  up  to  October 
I,  1892,  were  $1,000,000;  the  total  to  the 
same  date  in  1919  was  $53,506,086. 
The  number  of  the  Faculty  in  1892  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-live;  in  1919, 
three  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

The  matriculations  October  i,  1892, 
were  i;  October  6,  1919,  79,901.  The 
registrations  in  the  year  1892-93  were 
742;  in  the  year  1916-17  they  were 
10,448;  in  the  year  1918-19,  8,635; 
and  in  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1919, 
5,375.  There  were  no  alumni  in  1892; 
in  1919  there  were  11,396. 

The  remarkable  war  service  of  the 
University  is  shown  in  the  following: 
The  total  number  of  the  Faculty  enrolled 
for  war  service  was  100;  the  total  num- 
ber of  students  and  alumni  in  war  service, 
including  the  Student  Army  Training 
Corps,  was  4,355.  Th«  total  killed  or 
dead  in  sersdce  were  72;  and  the  total 
honors,  citations,  medals,  etc.,  were  10. 

Over  three  hundred  and  thirty  scholar- 
ships on  the  La  Verne  Noyes  Foundation 
have  been  awarded  for  the  Autumn 
Quarter  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
In  previous  quarters  more  than  five 
hundred  were  assigned.  The  founda- 
tion, of  an  estimated  value  of  $2,500,000, 
provides  for  paying  the  tuition  of  deserv- 
ing students  who  served  in  the  Great 
War  or  who  shall  be  descendants  by 
blood  of  anyone  in  serv'ice  in  the  army 
or  navy  of  the  United  States  in  that  war. 


Professor  Anton  J.  Carlson,  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Physiology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  was  com- 
missioned captain  in  the  Sanitary  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Army  in  1917,  made 
major  in  1918,  and  lieutenant  colonel 
in  1919,  has  just  returned  to  his  regular 
work  at  the  University.  Dr.  Carlson 
was  first  in  service  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  in  the  Division  of  Food 
and  Nutrition,  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General.  He  worked  in  twelve  camps 
in  the  United  States  and  was  then  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  Canada.  His 
service  in  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  took  him  first  to  England,  where 
he  had  supervision  of  the  rations  and 
the  messing  of  United  States  troops  in 
England  and  on  British  transports. 
Dr.  Carlson  also  instituted  a  school  for 
United  States  Army  cooks  at  the  Win- 
chester Camp. 

In  October,  1918,  Dr.  Carlson  was  in 
the  advanced  sector  and  zone  of  oper- 
ation in  France,  inspecting  and  improv- 
ing messing  conditions  in  camps  and 
with  field  organizations;  and  in  Decem- 
ber he  was  ordered  to  Tours,  Brest, 
and  San  Nazaire  to  arrange  for  satis- 
factory rations  on  foreign  transports 
carrying  United  States  troops.  Later 
he  was  directed  to  report  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover  in  Paris,  and  continued  with  the 
American  Relief  Administration  until 
August,  1919- 

Under  this  organization  Professor 
Carlson  was  on  duty  in  Jugo-Slavia 
during  the  winter  of  1918-19,  investi- 
gating the  food  needs  and  recommending 
the  food  to  be  imported  on  credit  from 
the  United  States.  In  the  spring  of 
1919  Dr.  Carlson  was  recalled  to  Paris 
and  made  the  director  of  the  division  of 
the  American  Relief  Administration 
known  as  the  Children's  Relief  Bureau. 
He  organized  the  American  personnel 
and  plans  of  distribution,  and  determined 
the  kinds  of  food  to  the  value  of  about 
$14,000,000  to  be  distributed  to  about 
2,000,000  underfed  children  in  Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Austria,  Roumania, 
Jugo-Slavia,  Finland,  the  Baltic  states, 
and  parts  of  Western  Russia  freed  from 
bolshevik  control.  Professor  Carlson 
visited  all  these  countries  in  person 
(except  Roumania),  paying  particular 
attention  to  putting  the  child- welfare  work 
on  a  national  and  permanent  basis. 

On   the  committee  of  the   Roosevelt 
Memorial    Association    in    Chicago   are 
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the  following:  President  Harry  Pratt 
Judson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago; 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson  and  Mr. 
Julius  Rosenwald,  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees;  and  the  following  alumni  of 
the  institution:  Mr.  Donald  R.  Rich- 
berg,  Mr.  Roy  D.  Keehn,  and  Mr.  Alvin 
F.  Kramer.  The  movement  for  a 
memorial  fund  continued  through  the 
week  of  October  20-27. 

The  establishment  at  the  University 
of  a  Field  Artillery  unit  of  the  Reserve 
OflBcers'  Training  Corps  is  part  of  a 
federal  project  to  insure  a  supply  of 
competent  officers  in  case  of  future 
emergency.  Representative  colleges  and 
universities  are  co-operating  with  the 
War  Department  in  putting  the  plan 
into  operation,  the  chief  idea  of  which  is 
to  co-ordinate  the  technical  and  theoreti- 
cal military  subjects  with  the  usual  uni- 
versity courses,  giving  the  practical  work 
in  one  or  two  summer  camps.  Upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  course,  a 
student  is  offered  a  commission  in  the 
Field  Artillery  Reserve  Corps. 

Courses  in  fundamentals — -organiza- 
tion, military  customs  and  courtesies, 
regulations,  hygiene,  first  aid,  etc. — 
are  being  conducted  for  beginners  during 
the  Autumn  Quarter  at  the  University  of 
Chicago;  and  courses  in  field  artillery 
ordnance,  topography  and  orientation, 
and  equitation  are  being  given  for  those 
of  previous  military  training. 

The  United  States  government  has 
generously  supplied  the  University  of 
Chicago  with  a  three-inch  firing  battery 
complete,  French,  British,  and  American 
"75's,"  one  155  mm.  howitzer  and  a 
gun  of  the  same  caliber,  all  the  latest 
signal  and  fire  equipment,  trucks, 
tractors,  motor  cycles,  etc.,  and  what  is 
of  more  interest  to  many  students, 
fifty  artillery  and  riding  horses.  Three 
officers  and  twenty-two  enlisted  men 
have  also  been  detailed  to  the  University 
by  the  War  Department  to  provide  the 
instruction  and  care  for  the  equipment. 
Opportunities  for  enrolment  in  these 
military  courses  are  still  open. 

Professor  Paul  Shorey,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  the  Greek  Language  and 
Literature  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
American  Classical  League  organized 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  National 
Education   Association.     The  object   of 


the  league  is  to  improve  and  extend 
classical  education  in  the  United  States 
and  to  advance  the  cause  of  liberal 
education.  Professor  Shorey  has  the 
opening  contribution  in  the  Classical 
Journal  for  October— "What  to  Do  for 
Greek,"  which  he  gave  as  an  address 
before  the  National  Classical  Conference. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Dr.  Charles  Bray  Williams, 
who  received  both  his  Master's  and 
Doctor's  degree  at  that  institution,  has 
just  been  installed  as  president  of 
Howard  College,  Alabama.  Presidents 
of  all  the  state  and  denominational 
colleges  of  Alabama  attended  the  installa- 
tion. Howard  College  (Baptist)  is  the 
largest  denominational  college  in  the 
state. 

The  registration  for  the  Autumn 
Quarter  shows  an  increase  over  the 
attendance  in  the  corresponding  quarter 
a  year  ago. 

In  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Literature  there  are  206  men  and  168 
women,  a  total  of  374;  and  in  the  Ogden 
Graduate  School  of  Science,  228  men  and 
82  women,  a  total  of  310,  making  the 
total  attendance  in  the  Graduate  Schools 
684. 

In  the  Senior  Colleges  474  men  are 
enrolled  and  400  women,  a  total  of  874; 
and  in  the  Junior  Colleges  894  men  and 
608  women,  a  total  of  1,502.  The  total 
for  the  Colleges,  including  152  Unclassi- 
fied students,  is  2,528. 

In  the  Professional  Schools  there  are 
156  Divinity  students,  203  Medical 
students,  306  Law  students,  242  in 
Education,  and  576  in  Commerce  and 
Administration,  a  total  for  the  Pro- 
fessional Schools  of  1,483.  In  University 
College  the  registrations  are  1,225.  The 
totals  for  the  University,  exclusive  of 
duplications,  are  2,934  men  and  2,715 
women,  a  grand  total  of  5,649,  which  is  a 
gain  of  1,337  over  the  Autumn  Quarter 
of  1918. 

Two  important  industrial  fellowships 
in  the  Department  of  Botany  have  just 
been  established  by  the  Gypsum  Indus- 
tries Association.  Each  fellowship  pro- 
vides a  stipend  of  $750  and  also  $300  for 
the  purchase  of  special  material  and 
apparatus. 

The  holders  of  these  fellowships  are  to 
investigate   the   value   of   gypsum   and 
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other  sulphur  compounds  as  fertilizers 
for  various  crops  on  various  soils  in  the 
United  States.  This  work  will  involve 
both  plot  cultures  and  pot  cultures  in  the 
greenhouse.  It  will  also  involve  the 
analyses  of  many  soils  for  many  crops. 
The  University  will  appoint  the  fellows 
and  make  public  the  results  of  the 
investigation. 

By  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
Professor  Harry  A.  MUlis,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy,  has  been 
authorized  to  give  instruction  half-time 
during  the  current  academic  year  in  order 
to  render  service  as  arbiter  in  questions 
relating  to  the  clothing  trade  in  Chicago. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Hygiene  and  Bacteriology,  Professor 
Edwin  Oakcs  Jordan,  a  fund  for  the 
study  of  influenza  and  its  complications. 
The  University  itself  has  also  made  an 
appropriation  to  the  same  Department 
for  the  study  of  influenza  in  co-operation 
with  investigations  in  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Washington. 

The  Fleischmann  Company  has  re- 
newed the  fellowship  in  the  Department 
of  Physiological  Chemistry  which  was 
established  in  191 7.  The  income  of  the 
fellowship  provides  $750  a  year  for  two 
years. 

The  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
has  appointed  a  committee  of  three  of  the 
Trustees  to  confer  with  a  committee  of 
the  alumni  on  the  question  of  a  suitable 
memorial  to  be  placed  in  the  quadrangles 
of  the  University  for  alumni  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  the  war  with  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary.  The  committee 
from  the  Trustees  consists  of  Mr.  Charles 
L.  Hutchinson,  President  Harry  Pratt 
Judson,  and  Mr.  Harold  H.  Swift.  The 
committee  from  the  alumni  consists  of 
Mr.  Frank  McNair,  Ph.B.,  '03;  Mr.  Leo 
F.  Wormser,  Ph.B.,  '05,  J.D.  '09;  and 
Mr.  Emery  B.  Jackson,  A.B.,  '02.  Mr. 
McNair,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Alumni 
Council,  is  a  banker,  Mr.  Wormser  a 
lawyer,  and  Mr.  Jackson  an  architect. 

An  alumnus  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School,  Mr.  Roy  D.  Keehn 
(J.D.,  '04),  has  just  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity funds  for  the  support  of  a  graduate 
fellowship  in  the  Law  School  during  the 


current  year.  Mr.  Keehn,  who  also  took 
his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy 
from  the  University,  is  a  prominent 
lawyer  in  Chicago,  having  formerly 
been  associated  in  the  practice  of  law 
with  ex-Secretary  of  War  Jacob  M. 
Dickinson,  and  being  now  consulting 
counsel  for  the  Chicago  American 
and  the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner. 

Three  new  appointments  are  just 
announced  at  the  University,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Morris  Kharasch  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  a  National  Research  Council 
fellow  in  chemistry,  Mr.  Richard  W. 
Watkins  as  an  instructor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy,  and  Miss  Emma  Koh- 
man  as  an  instructor  in  the  Department 
of  Physiology. 

One  of  the  great  enigmas  of  biblical 
literature  has  been  the  closing  book  of  the 
New  Testament.  Few  people  know 
when  or  why  it  was  written,  and  its 
specific  reference  to  a  millennium  has 
made  it  much  quoted  in  support  of 
strange  theories  about  the  imminent 
end  of  the  world  and  the  futility  of  human 
effort  to  make  this  earth  a  better  place 
on  which  to  live.  The  need,  therefore, 
of  a  sane  historical  exposition  of  the  book 
has  resulted  in  an  adequate  volume 
announced  for  immediate  publication 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  under 
the  title,  The  Revelation  of  John.  The 
volume,  by  Shirley  Jackson  Case,  Pro- 
fessor of  Early  Church  History  and  New 
Testament  Interpretation  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  embodies  the  latest 
results  and  soundest  conclusions  of 
modern  historical  knowledge. 

The  central  theme  of  the  book  is  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  Revelation  as  its 
author  intended  it  to  be  understood  by 
those  to  whom  it  was  first  addressed. 
It  introduces  the  modern  reader  also  to 
the  conditions  under  which  John  and  his 
fellow-Christians  were  living  when  Revela- 
tion was  written.  As  a  means  of  ac- 
quainting readers  with  the  peculiar 
type  of  writing  known  as  a  revelation, 
a  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  description 
of  this  class  of  book  which  was  current 
among  the  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  Christians 
when  John  wrote.  The  book  also 
describes  the  different  interpretations  of 
Revelation  which  have  been  current  in 
the  past. 

The  author,  Dr.  Case,  is  widely 
known  for  his  volumes  on  The  Millennial 
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Hope,  The  HistoricUy  of  Jesus,  and  The 
Evolution  of  Early  Christianity. 

Judge  Frederick  A.  Smith,  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County,  Illinois, 
who  by  his  will  left  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  his  law  library  and  $25,000,  had 
been  a  Trustee  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  twenty-nine  years.  Judge 
Smith  was  a  graduate  of  the  old  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  the  class  of  1866, 
and  of  the  Union  College  of  Law.  He 
had  been  president  of  the  Chicago  Law 
Club,  the  Chicago  Bar  Association,  and 
the  Hamilton  Club.  He  also  served  as 
vice-president  of  the  Union  League 
Club  and  was  a  trustee  of  Rush  Medical 
College.  Judge  Smith  was  a  lifelong 
resident  of  Chicago  and  deeply  interested 
in  the  progress  of  the  city  and  the  Uni- 
versity. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  the  class  of  1907,  Bernard 
Iddings  Bell,  has  recently  been  elected 
president  of  St.  Stephen's  College,  New 
York.  For  several  years  he  was  dean  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wisconsin,  and  during  the  war  was 
personal  aid  to  the  senior  chaplain  at 
the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Station,  where 
his  work  was  especially  effective.  Presi- 
dent Bell  is  the  author  of  two  books 
growing    out    of    the    war — Right    and 


Wrong  after  the  War  and  The  Work  of 
the  Church  for  Men  at  War,  and  he  has 
also  been  a  contributor  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  on  religious  topics. 

Howard  Mumford  Jones,  who  re- 
ceived his  Master's  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  191 5  and  gave  the 
Convocation  Ode  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  at  the  Quarter-Centennial  the 
following  year,  has  recently  been  made 
associate  professor  of  general  literature  in 
the  University  of  Texas,  having  been 
called  from  the  University  of  Montana, 
where  he  was  professor  of  EngUsh. 

A  fellow  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Clarence  Leon  Clarke,  who  is  a  candidate 
for  the  Doctor's  degree,  has  been  elected 
to  a  professorship  of  education  at 
Beloit  College. 

A  book  that  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  science  of  psychology  has  been 
published  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  under  the  title  of  General  Psychology. 
The  author.  Dr.  Walter  S.  Hunter,  who 
received  his  Doctor's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  191 2,  is  pro- 
fessor and  head  of  the  department  of 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
and  served  in  the  war  as  first  lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  Army  Medical  Corps. 
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Board  of  Trustees:    Appointments,  47, 

142,  228,  339;  bequest  of  Martha  E. 
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British  Educational  Mission,  The,  i. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Permelia  (Thomas  W.  Good- 
speed),  169. 

Burton,  Ernest  DeWitt,  Newman  Miller, 
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Colver,  Nathaniel,  D.D.  (Thomas  W. 
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— One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Convoca- 
tion:  Andrew  Cunningham  McLaugh- 
lin, The  Implications  of  Democracy, 
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— One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Convo- 
cation: Richard  Green  Moulton,  Ph.D., 
The  Turning-Point  in  the  History  of 
Culture,  207. 

— One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Convoca- 
tion: William  Ezra  Lingelbach,  Ph.D., 
The  Peace  Conference  in  the  Light 
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361. 
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Fenn,  William  Wallace,  George  Burman 
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Fifteenth-Century  Books  in  the  Univer- 
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Hanson),  292. 

First  University  of  Chicago,  The  Found- 
ing of  the  (Thomas  W.  Goodspeed), 
239- 

Foster,  George  Burman  (J.  M.  Powis 
Smith),  172;  (William  Wallace  Fenn), 
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French  Educational  Mission,  The,  43. 
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137,  140,  141,  142,  196,  221,  226,  227, 
329,  330,  33^,  361. 

Goodspeed,  Edgar  Johnson,  Cardinal 
Mercier  at  the  University,  323. 
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Goodspeed,  Thomas  W.,  Charles  H. 
Smiley,  88;  Charles  Jerold  Hull,  146; 
The  Founding  of  the  First  University 
of  Chicago,  239;  Hiram  Washington 
Thomas,  D.D.,  262;  Ida  Noyes,  53; 
Nathaniel  Colver,  D.D.,  75;  Mrs. 
Permelia  Brown,  169;  Sidney  Albert 
Kent,  343. 

Hanson,  J.  C.  M.,  Fifteenth-Century 
Books  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
March,  1919,  292. 

History  of  Culture,  The  Turning-Point 
in  the  (Richard  Green  Moulton),  207. 

Hull,  Charles  Jerold  (Thomas  W.  Good- 
speed),  146. 

Illustrations :  Conference  with  the  British 
Educational  Mission,  Ida  Noyes  Hall, 
preceding  p.  i ;  Ida  Noyes,  the  College 
Student,  facing  p.  53;  Ida  Noyes, 
the  Art  Student,  facing  p.  73; 
Nathaniel  Colver,  facing  p.  75 ;  Charles 
H.  Smiley,  facing  p.  88;  Galusha 
Anderson,  facing  p.  90;  Samuel 
Wendell  Williston,  facing  p.  92;  Charles 
Jerold  Hull,  facing  p.  113;  George 
Burman  Foster,  facing  p.  172;  New- 
man Miller,  facing  p.  186;  The  First 
University  of  Chicago,  facing  p.  207; 
The  Reverend  Hiram  W.  Thomas, 
D.D.,  facing  p.  262;  Cardinal  Mercier 
at  the  University,  Leaving  the  Mitchell 
Tower,  facing  p.  303;  The  Convoca- 
tion Procession,  facing  p.  323;  Sidney 
Albert  Kent,  facing  p.  343;  Sidney  A. 
Kent  (Memorial  Tablet  in  Kent 
Laboratory),  facing  p.  350. 

Implications  of  Democracy,  The  (Andrew 
Cunningham  McLaughlin),  113. 

Judson,  President  Harry  Pratt,  The 
Pending  Developments  and  Immediate 
Needs  of  the  University,  328. 

Kent,  Sidney  Albert  (Thomas  W.  Good- 
speed),  343. 

Laing,  Gordon  J.,  Newman  Miller: 
From  the  Point  of  View  of  a  Colleague 
in  the  Press,  189. 

Leaves  of  absence,  48,  145,  230. 

Letters  from  Persia,  52. 

Lillie,  Frank  Rattray,  Samuel  Wendell 
Williston:  His  Work  in  Entomology, 
in  Medicine,  and  as  Student  of  the 
Evolution  of  Life,  92. 


Lingelbach,  William  Ezra,  The  Peace 
Conference  in  the  Light  of  History,  303. 

McFarland,  A.  C,  Newman  Miller:  An 
Expression  of  Sympathy  on  the  Death 
of  Newman  Miller,  Director  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  186. 

McLaughlin,  Andrew  Cunningham,  The 
Implications  of  Democracy,  113. 

Members  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Fallen  in  the  War,  In  Memory  of,  259. 

Mercier,  Cardinal,  at  the  University 
(Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed),  323. 

Miller,  Newman  (A.  C.  McFarland), 
186;  (Ernest  DeWitt  Burton),  186; 
(Gordon  J.  Laing),  189. 

Moulton,  Richard  Green,  The  Turning- 
Point  in  the  History  of  Culture,  207. 

Needs  of  the  University,  The  Pending 
Developments  and  Immediate  (Presi- 
dent Harry  Pratt  Judson),  328. 

Noyes,  Ida  (Thomas  W.  Goodspeed),  53. 

Peace  Conference,  The,  in  the  Light  of 
History    (William    Ezra    Lingelbach), 

303- 

President's  Convocation  Statement,  The: 
at  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Convo- 
cation, 132;  at  the  One  Hundred  and 
Eleventh  Convocation,  221;  at  the 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Convoca- 
tion, 328. 

Promotions,  143,  229,  341. 

Resignations,  49,  143,  230,  341. 
Retirements,  141,  230. 

Salary  Scale,  The,  in  the  Faculties  of 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  336. 

Smiley,  Charles  H.  (Thomas  W.  Good- 
speed),  88. 

Smith,  J.  M.  Powis,  George  Burman 
Foster:  Professor  Foster  as  a  Man,  172. 

Standing  Committees,  337. 

Thomas,  Hiram  Washington,  D.D. 
(Thomas  W.  Goodspeed),  262. 

Tufts,  James  Hayden,  George  Burman 
Foster,  180. 

University  Preachers:  for  Winter  Quar- 
ter, 109;  for  Spring  Quarter,  196; 
for  Summer  Quarter,  299. 
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